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GENERAL INFORMATION 


SYMBOLS 


The following symbols, where used, mean: 
ASIC Australian Standard Industrial Classification 


n.a. not available 

n.e.c. not elsewhere classified 

neers not elsewhere included 

n.p. not available for separate publication but included in totals where applicable 
n.y.a. not yet available 

p preliminary - figure or series subject to revision 

r figure or series revised since previous issue 


2 not applicable 

= nil or rounded to zero 

-— break in continuity of the series (where drawn across a column between two 
consecutive figures) 


Where figures have been rounded, discrepancies may occur between sums of the component items 
and totals. 


Where reference is made to Acts of the Commonwealth or State Parliaments, the year quoted refers 
to the year in which the principal Act was passed; all subsequent amendments are inferred. 


VALUES AND MEASURES 


Values are shown in Australian dollars ($) or cents (c). 


LOCAL NAMES OF CERTAIN REGIONS 


Tasmanians describe certain regions in a manner confusing to strangers; nevertheless this book 
employs local usage in most contexts. The chief peculiarities are: 
North-West Coast: The north coast from approximately Port Sorell, west to Cape Grim is called the 
North-West Coast. 
North-East Coast: The north coast from approximately Low Head, east to Cape Portland is called the 
North-East Coast. The term ‘north’ is rarely applied to this coastal region. 
West Coast: The Tasmanian West Coast may also refer only to the mining settlements of Queenstown, 
Rosebery, etc. In other contexts, the user may be thinking of inland mountains and rainforests rather 
than of a coastline. 
Midlands: The true Midlands are probably the Central Plateau but the Tasmanian term means the 
rural area east of the Plateau and lying along the axis of the Hobart-Launceston road (the Midland 
Highway). 
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PREFACE 


The Tasmanian Year Book has been produced since 1967, annually until 1986, later becoming 
biennial. This is the twenty-fourth edition. Since its inception the Year Book has been an invaluable 
source of reference information about the State of Tasmania, providing a permanent record of the 
economic and social developments of the time. Subjects covered by its chapters include Tasmania’s 
physical environment, its history and structure of government as well as details of the wide range of 
economic and social statistics collected by this organisation. It is designed to be readily understood by 
all who wish to acquire a broad knowledge of the State as well as those who have a practical use for 
the statistics. 


In order to assist this understanding, the contents of statistical tables are supplemented in most 
cases with accompanying text, and numerous graphs and diagrams. For the user who requires time 
series of statistics, a collection of summary tables is included at the back of the book. As far as 
possible, the latest available statistics and significant developments which occurred over the years 
1992 and 1993 have been included in each chapter. More detailed, and in many cases more 
up-to-date, statistics of the various topics covered by this book may be obtained by reference to the 
list of related publications included at the end of each chapter. Copies of these publications are 
available for sale from the Tasmanian ABS Office, which is located at 175 Collins St, Hobart, or may 
be obtained by writing to the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician, GPO Box 66A, Hobart 7001. 


The Australian Bureau of Statistics also provides an Information Service, which can supply 
statistical information and advice about publications, classifications and definitions, and where 
necessary, alternative sources. Contact the Information Officers by telephoning (002) 20 5800. If your 
requirements go beyond the simple use of published statistics, then one of the Information 
Consultants may be able to help by designing a special table for you, and perhaps supplying the data 
by electronic means. A Statistical Consultant can design a sample survey for you, provide advice on 
questionnaire design, and analyse your survey results. They will provide expert advice and accurate 
information to meet your requirements. All publications of the ABS are held in the Office library. In 
addition, our recent Library Extension Program has ensured that a wide range of ABS publications is 
located at selected State and Regional libraries within Tasmania. 


The collection of official statistics in Tasmania has a long history. Before the appointment of the 
first Government Statistician in Tasmania in 1867, statistics had been published in the official “Blue 
Books’ compiled by the Colonial Secretary during the period 1822-1855, and in volumes entitled 
Statistics of Tasmania after self-government was granted. 


By the Commonwealth and State Statistical Agreement Act 1924, the Tasmanian Parliament ratified 
an agreement for the establishment of an office in Tasmania of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics to meet the statistical needs of the State Government. Provision was made for the 
Deputy Commonwealth Statistician, a Federal Government officer, to hold, at the discretion of the 
State Government, the title of Statistician of the State. The first officer appointed in this way was L.F. 
Giblin, D.S.O., M.C., who had previously been the (State) Government Statistician. 


William P. McReynolds 
Deputy Commonwealth Statistician 
and Statistician of the State of Tasmania 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 
Tasmania, January 1994 
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Chapter 1 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


1.1. THE FIRST PEOPLE AND 
EARLY EXPLORATION 


Aboriginal people have been in 
Australia for at least 50 000 years. They 
probably came from Java and_ perhaps 
China, crossing the sea to the Australian 
continent on some kind of watercraft. They 
then spread to the most fertile areas, arriving 
in Victoria at least 35 000 years ago. 


The Tasmanian Aborigines arrived in 
Tasmania more than 35 000 years ago. They are 
the descendants of the first colonists of the 
Australian continent. By 12 000 years ago, they 
had become isolated from the rest of Australia 
by the rising sea flooding the Bass Plain. The 
creation of Bass Strait brought about the cultural 
and physical isolation of the Tasmanian 
Aborigines. 


1.1.1 Physical Isolation 


The Tasmanian Aborigines are the only 
people we know who remained totally isolated 
from other human populations for 12 000 years. 
As a result of this isolation, they developed 
certain physical characteristics which have been 
used to distinguish them from mainland 
Aborigines. These are small to medium height, 
woolly hair and certain features related to the 
size and shape of the skull, eye sockets, nasal 
However, all these 


opening and palate. 
characteristics are also found in mainland 


Aboriginal people. We also know now that 
mainland people do not all look the same. 


People from the Central Desert are tall and slim. 
People from Victoria were shorter and very 
muscular. Different forms of the same general 
group are called ‘regional variations’ and are 
also found in European populations. For 
example, tall, thin, blond Scandinavians are very 
different from short, stocky, dark Mediterranean 
people. Regional variation accounts for the 
differences between Tasmanian and mainland 
Aboriginal populations. From the greater 
number of similarities however, it is clear that 
both groups are very closely related and had the 
same ancestors. 


1.1.2 Cultural Isolation 


Tasmanian Aboriginal culture is different in 
some ways from mainland Aboriginal culture. 
Certain things and ideas, which must have been 
introduced or invented after the Bass Plain 
became Bass Strait, did not reach Tasmania. 


e The dingo arrived in Australia within the last 
5000 years, and never reached Tasmania. 


e After about 5000 years ago, new stone tools 
entered the toolkit of all mainland groups. 
They were not used in Tasmania. 


e Boomerangs and spear throwers must have 
been invented after Tasmania was cut off as 
they were not used in Tasmania. The oldest 
boomerangs known are 10 000 years old. 


Tasmanian Aborigines did not suffer as a 
result of not having these things. They had all 
they needed to live well and happily. 


1.1.3 The Earliest Sites 


Archaeologists have found that people lived 
in Tasmania over 35 000 years ago. They may 
have been here even longer. 


Past events leave remains such as bones and 
charcoal in layers. The deepest ones are the 
oldest and the ones at the top are the most 
recent. These remains can tell us what people 
were doing in the past. Radiocarbon dating can 
tell us when they did these things. In this way, 
archaeologists can build up a picture of the way 
of life of the Aboriginal people who used the 
site. 


Warreen Cave, situated in a limestone bluff in 
the Maxwell River valley in south-west 
Tasmania, currently contains the oldest human 
occupation deposits in the State. This cave was 
first occupied by humans 35 000 years or some 
1600 generations ago. At that time these people 
were the world’s most southerly human 
occupants. Hearths have been found within this 
and other cave deposits. Associated with these 
hearths are artifacts made from bone and stone. 
The remains of animals, especially wallaby, 
used for food and clothing are also present. 


The stone artifacts are commonly scraper 
tools, a type of plane, that would have perhaps 
been used to scrape skins or debark wood to 
make spears. Commonly present also are very 
small ‘thumbnail scrapers’. Some of the stone 
material such as ochre for decoration or Darwin 
Glass, a particularly sharp stone collected from a 
meteorite crater, and useful for manufacturing 
sharp edges, has been brought from sources 
situated many tens of kilometres away. 


The deposits are also rich in animal bone, a 


by-product of the butchering and eating of 


animals. Wallabies were the most commonly 
consumed animals but kangaroo, wombat, 
possums and even the occasional platypus were 
also caught. Emu egg shells have also been 
recovered from the archaeological deposits. 
Some bones, especially wallaby leg bones, were 
fashioned into sharp bone points for use as tools. 


Many of the limestone caves of this area were 
occupied right through the height of the last 
glaciation, when the Aborigines would have 
lived under extreme climatic conditions. At that 
time, on the edge of the ice-fields, temperatures 
would have been about 2°C dipping down to 
—15°C. 


2 HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


The climate became warmer and wetter 
15 000 years ago. What were, during the last Ice 
Age, open grasslands on which the human prey 
grazed became overgrown by rain forest. This 
encroaching rainforest caused the wallabies and 
other animals to seek other pasture and the 
human hunters, in turn, had to follow their 
livelihood. The caves of the south-west were 
abandoned and remained unvisited until recent 
years. About 12 000 years ago the Bassian 
Bridge was flooded by rising sea level to form 
what is now known as the Bass Strait. Tasmania 
was cut off from the Mainland thus starting what 
was to become the longest isolation of any 
group in human history. 


Nicholas Marion du Fresne in 1772 was the 
first white man to see Tasmania’s Aborigines. 
After a friendly meeting, a misunderstanding led 
to fighting, resulting in several men from both 
sides being wounded. The size of the population 
when Europeans arrived in Tasmania 1s thought 
to have been about 4000 to 5000. They were not 
a declining society, but still evolving. 


The Aborigines had no system of recording 
their own history. Study of their culture was not 
undertaken until contact with Europeans had 
erased much of it. 


Unveiling of Tasman Memorial by Sir Herbert Nicholls, 
Chief Justice of Tasmania, 3/12/1923 
Photo: Tasmanian Museum & Art Gallery 
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1.1.4 Exploration 


Not all early voyages were undertaken with 
the aim of exploration. A series of voyages to 
nearby islands resulted in the unintentional 
discovery of Australia by Europeans in the 17th 
Century. 


1606 Captain William Jansz crossed Torres 
Strait unawares while exploring the 
islands of New Guinea in the Duyfken and 
coasted along the west of Cape York Peninsula. 


1616 Dirk Hartog journeyed along the 
western shore of Australia after sailing 
too far east on the route from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Java. 


1642 =Abel Janszoon Tasman, commanding 
Heemskirk and Zeehan, sighted the west 
coast of Tasmania and named his discovery Van 
Diemen’s Land. Landings were made on the 
Forestier Peninsula and near Blackman Bay on 


the East Coast. 


1772 ‘The landing of a party from the French 
Du Fresne expedition at Marion Bay 
resulted in an affray with the Aborigines. 

1773. = Tobias Furneaux, in the Adventure, 
became separated from James Cook in 
the Resolution and landed a party at Adventure 
Bay, Bruny Island. 


Commodore Abel Jansz Tasman 


Abel Jansz Tasman sighted the West Coast 
of Tasmania on the 24th November 1642. He 
skirted the southern shores and on | Decem- 
ber anchored off the East Coast. A monument 
was erected by the Royal Society of Tasma- 
nia to mark the spot where his carpenter 
raised the Dutch flag. Tasman called the land 


Van Diemen’s Land after the Governor of | 


Batavia, who funded the expedition. Van 
Diemen’s Land was later renamed Tasmania, 
in recognition of Tasman. 


Tasman was born in Luytjegast, Holland in 
1603. He went to sea early in life and rose to 
the rank of Commodore in 1632. A reputation 
as an efficient navigator and leader culmi- 
nated in him receiving leadership of the expe- 
dition which resulted in the discovery by 
Europeans of Tasmania and New Zealand. 


>) 


1777. ~— James Cook anchored the Resolution in 
Adventure Bay on his third southern 
expedition. 

1789 John Henry Cox, on a_ sealing 
expedition from England, sailed the 
Mercury from Cox Bight to Maria Island. 

1792. ~=William Bligh, on a second voyage to 
the Pacific to secure breadfruit, charted 
the south-east coast. 

1793 D/’Entrecasteaux returned for further 
exploration of the south-east coast. John 
Hayes, commanding the Duke of Clarence 
expedition, explored the Derwent River. 


1798 Matthew Flinders and George Bass 
circumnavigated Tasmania. 
1802 Nicholas Baudin, commanding the 


Geographe and Naturaliste, explored 
the south-east coast. 


1.2 SETTLEMENT 


reasons for the 
settlement in Van 


There were several 
establishment of a 
Diemen’s Land. 


The need for new territories to accommodate 
an increasing number of transported prisoners in 
the early stage of Australia’s settlement was 
perhaps the main reason. Van Diemen’s Land 
was so remote and insular it was considered an 
ideal location for a penal settlement; there were 
few means of escape for the convicts. 

1803. Lieutenant John Bowen, accompanied 
by eight soldiers, 29 convicts and 10 
free settlers, selected Risdon Cove as Tasmania’s 
first settlement which he named Hobart. 

1804 —_ Lieutenant-Governor Collins, unhappy 
with the Risdon site, moved the 
settlement to Sullivan’s Cove. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilham Paterson’s settlement party 
landed at Port Dalrymple (Tamar Estuary). 


1806 The Tamar settlement was moved from 
York Town to the Launceston area. 
1807. Thomas Laycock’s party crossed the 


island overland from Port Dalrymple to 
Hobart. 
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1812 Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Davey 
arrived. The northern settlements at Port 
Dalrymple were made subordinate to Hobart. 
The Indefatigable brought the first shipload of 
convicts direct from England. 

1815 Hobart and Port Dalrymple were 
declared free ports for the importing of 
goods. Davey proclaimed martial law against 
bushrangers. James Kelly circumnavigated the 
island in a whaleboat. 


1816 Hobart Town Gazette was first issued. 

1817. =William Sorell assumed office as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

1820 John Thomas Bigge conducted an 
inquiry into colonial administration. 

1822. A penal settlement was established at 
Macquarie Harbour. 

1823 A_ British Act for the © better 


administration of justice in NSW and 
Van Diemen’s Land was passed. 


1824 The Supreme Court was inaugurated. 
Lieutenant-Governor George Arthur 

arrived. 

1825 The first Launceston newspaper, the 


Tasmania and Port Dalrymple 
Advertiser, was published. Tasmania was 
constituted a colony independent of NSW. An 
Executive and Legislative Council was 
established. Martial law was proclaimed against 
Aborigines. 


1829 A settlement was established at Emu 
Bay (Burnie). 
1830 George Augustus Robinson began his 


mission to conciliate the Aborigines. 
Juries were used for the first time in civil cases. 
Publication of Quintus Servinton, the first novel 
to be published in Australia. Port Arthur was 
established as a penal settlement. 
1831 The British Government’s new land 
regulations, discontinuing free grants of 
land and replacing them with land sales, were 
approved. 
1832 The first shipment of Aborigines to 
Flinders Island occurred. A Caveat 
Board was established to settle land disputes and 


to confirm titles. Maria Island was closed as a 
penal settlement. 

1833 Macquarie Harbour penal settlement 
was closed due to its inaccessibility and 
harsh natural environment. Convicts were 
transferred to Port Arthur. 

1834 The Henty brothers from Launceston 
became the first white settlers in 
Victoria, occupying land in the Portland Bay 
area. 


John Batman sailed from Launceston to 
Port Phillip as an agent for the Port 
Phillip Association. Tasmania was divided into 
counties and parishes. Tasmania’s population 
was estimated as 40 283 persons. 


1835 


1836 The Ross Bridge was opened. 


1837 Sir John Franklin assumed office as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


1.3. SELF-GOVERNMENT 


When first settled, north and south Van 
Diemen’s Land were administered as two 
distinct districts, Launceston in the north and 
Hobart Town in the south. The districts were 
combined after 1812 and Hobart Town 
became the colony’s centre. Van Diemen’s 
Land was considered as an outlying district 
of New South Wales until 1825, with a 
Lieutenant-Governor responsible to a 
Governor in Sydney. When the _ island 
became a separate colony, the second in 
Australia, a Lieutenant-Governor was 
appointed who was responsible to the 
Colonial Office in London. 


1838 Sessions of the Legislative Council 
were opened to the public. 
1840 Convict transportation to NSW ceased; 


the numbers transported to Tasmania 
consequently increased. The population was 
estimated as 45 999 persons. 


1841 A_ Probation System of convict 
discipline replaced the Assignment 
System. The Rossbank Observatory for magnetic 
and meteorological observations was established 


in Hobart. 
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1842 Tasmania was created a separate 
Anglican diocese. Hobart was made a 


city. Peak year for convict arrivals (5329). 


1843. Sir John Franklin was recalled as 
Governor. He was succeeded by Sir 
John Eardley-Wilmot. 
1844 Norfolk Island penal settlement was 
transferred from NSW to Tasmanian 
control. 
1845 Six members of the Legislative Council 
(the ‘Patriotic Six’) resigned when the 
Governor used what they considered 
unconstitutional means to impose increased 
duties on various goods. 
1846 = Eardley-Wilmot was recalled. 
Launceston Church Grammar and The 
Hutchins Schools were founded. 


1847 Sir William Denison, the new 
Lieutenant-Governor, re-appointed the 
‘Patriotic Six’. 


1848 = Tasmania was now the only place of 
transportation in the British Empire. 
1850 The Anti-Transportation League was 


established. The population was 
estimated to be 68 870 persons. 
1851 Limited representative government: 
first elections for 16 non-appointed 
members of the Legislative Council were held. 
1852. Payable gold was first found near 
Fingal. Elections were held for the first 
municipal councils in Hobart and Launceston. 
1853. The last convicts to be transported 
arrived. Van Diemen’s Land’s first 
postage stamp (Penny Blue) was issued and used 
until replaced by an Australian Commonwealth 
design in 1913. 
1854 _ Bad floods disrupted the Colony. A Bill 
establishing responsible government 
was passed. 


1855. Sir Henry Fox Young succeeded 
Denison and was accorded the title of 

Governor. The Constitution Act, enabling 

responsible government, was passed. 


Van Diemen’s Land was renamed 
Tasmania. The advent of responsible 


1856 


self-government was followed by the opening of 
a new bi-cameral Parliament with W.T.N. 
Champ leading the first government in the House 
of Assembly. 


1858 = A Council of Education was set up and 
the Rural Municipalities Act passed. 

1859 = Charles Gould was appointed to 
undertake a geological survey of 

western Tasmania. A telegraph link was 


established with Victoria. 


1860 The population was estimated as 89 821 
persons. 

1861 Colonel Thomas Gore Brown was 
appointed Governor. 

1862 A scheme for a railway between 
Launceston and  Deloraine was 

promoted. 


1864 The first successfully transported 
salmon and trout ova were hatched. 


1868 = Primary education was made 
compulsory. 
1869 William Lanney, the last tribally-born 


Tasmanian Aboriginal man, died. Sir 
Richard Dry, the first Tasmanian-born Premier, 
died. A new telegraph cable was laid to Victoria. 


1870 The remaining Imperial troops were 
withdrawn. Population was 99 328. 
1871 The  Launceston-Deloraine — railway 


opened. Tin was discovered at Mt 
Bischoff. 


1872 A contract was let for building the 
Tasmanian Main Line Railway. 
1873 The Tasmanian Main Line Railway Co. 


commenced construction, marking the 
start of an economic recovery. 
1874 There were riots in Launceston in 
protest at rates levied for the 
Launceston-Deloraine railway. 
1876 Race meetings commenced at Elwick. 
A gold nugget worth $12 200 was found 
at Nine Mile Spring. Truganini, believed at the 
time to be the last tribally-born Tasmanian 
Aboriginal woman, died. The Main Line Railway 
opened for traffic. 
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1877. Port Arthur was closed as a penal 
settlement. 


1878 Mineral exploration of the West Coast 
was increased. 


1879 A rich lode of tin was discovered at Mt 
Heemskirk. 

1880 The first telephone was installed in 

Tasmania with a line from Hobart to the 

Mount Nelson Signal Station. 


1881 = Population 115 705 (Census). 


1883 Discovery of the ‘Iron Blow’ at Mt 
Lyell. 


1885 =A Russian war scare was followed by 
activity in improvement of defences. 

The Mt Lyell Prospecting Association was 

formed. 

1890 The University of Tasmania was 

established. 


1891 The Van Diemen’s Land Bank 
collapsed; a deep depression ensued. 


1892. The Mt 
established. 


Lyell Mining Co. was 


1896 = Tattersalls Lottery was established by 
George Adams. 


1897 —_ Bushfires ravaged Tasmania. 


1898 = Tasmanians voted four to one in favour 
of Federation at a poll. 
1899 The Southern Cross (Borchgrevinck) 


expedition departed Hobart for the 
Antarctic. 
1900 = The Tasmanian contingent to fight in 
the Boer War departed. 


1.4 FEDERATION 


Australia has been a federation of six 
States since 1 January 1901. In 1911 the 
Australian Capital Territory and _ the 
Northern Territory were transferred to the 
Commonwealth from New South Wales and 
South Australia. 


1901. =The Commonwealth was proclaimed; 
polling was held for the first elections to 


the Federal Senate and House of Representatives. 
Population 172 475 (Census). 


1903. — Suffrage (voting rights) was extended to 


women. 


1905 Experiments in wireless telegraphy 
between Tasmania and the mainland 

were undertaken. 

1907. ~~ Anew Public Library opened in Hobart, 

built with a gift from Andrew Carnegie. 


1909 Irish blight wiped out the State’s potato 


crop. The  State’s first Labor 
Government under John Earle was elected. 
1912 A fire at the North Lyell Mine, 
Queenstown, trapped miners 


underground, 42 died. 
1914 =‘ The first aeroplane flight in Tasmania 
occurred. Tasmania’s first contingent to 
fight in the Great War departed. The 
Hydro-Electric Department was formed; the 
Government purchased a private hydro-electric 
power scheme and commenced a policy of 
encouraging high-energy-using companies to set 
up in Tasmania. 


1.5 1915 TO 1927 


1915 Serious bushfires occurred. 


1917. The Electrolytic Zinc works at Risdon 
and the Snug carbide works were 
established. 


1918 The Great War ended. 

1919 Frozen meat was exported for the first 
time. 

1920 Edward, Prince of Wales, visited. 


Cadbury’s purchased a_ site at 
Claremont for a chocolate factory. 


1921 = Population 213 780 (Census). 


1922. The Waddamana power station was 
completed. 
1924  Superphosphate was first manufactured 


in Tasmania by the Electrolytic Zinc 
Co. at Risdon. 
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1925 Osmiridium fields were discovered at 
Adamsfield. 
1927 An inquiry into a proposed bridge over 


the Derwent at Hobart was held. The 
Duke and Duchess of York visited Tasmania. 


1.6 THE DEPRESSION 
YEARS 


1929 ~=Automatic telephone facilities were 
introduced to Hobart. Economic 
depression and serious floods affected Tasmania. 
1930 Export prices fell to half the 1928 
levels. The Australian pound was 
devalued so that £1 sterling equalled £1/5s. 


1931 The Depression continued - the federal 

basic wage was cut by 10 per cent. An 
austere Premier’s Plan included a conversion 
loan to reduce the rate of interest on internal 
federal debt by 22 '/4 per cent. Senior Ministers, 
including J.A. Lyons, from Tasmania resigned 
from the Scullin Government. Following the 
carrying of a vote of no-confidence in the 
Government, elections were held at which the 
Scullin Labor Government was swept from 
office. Lyons led the opposition United Australia 
Party to victory. 


1932 Joseph Lyons was sworn in as Prime 
Minister. 
1933 A Commonwealth Grants Commission 


was appointed to inquire into the affairs 
of claimant States. 
1934 =‘ Thirty-five years of continuous Labor 
Government in Tasmania began with 
the election of the A.G. Ogilvie Ministry. The 
second phase of hydro-electric development 
commenced at Tarraleah and Butlers Gorge. 


1936 Tasmania was linked with Victoria by a 
new sub-marine cable. 
1937 An epidemic of poliomyelitis occurred. 


Economic recovery resulted in five 

shillings “prosperity loading’ being added to the 
federal basic wage. 
1938 <A paper mill using native hardwoods 
was established at Burnie. The first 
turbines began operating at the Tarraleah power 
station. 


1939 = =World War II began. Prime Minister 
Lyons died in office. 
1940 Tasmanians sailed for the Middle East 


with the Australian 6th, 7th, and 9th 
Divisions. 


1941 Newsprint production began at Boyer 
on the Derwent. Tasmanians sailed for 
Malaya with the Australian 8th Division. 


1942 Uniform federal income tax 
commenced. 

1943 The floating-arch Hobart Bridge opened 
for traffic. 

1944 Pay-as-you-earn. = (PAYE) — income 
taxation was introduced from | July. 

1945 World War II ended. 


1.7 POST WORLD WAR II 


1946 = The Legislative Council rejected a bill 
to grant Federal Government price 


control powers for three years. 


1947 ‘Displaced persons’ began arriving 
from Europe. Population 257 078 

(Census). 

1948 A forty-hour week was awarded to most 
workers from | January. The High 

Court rejected as unconstitutional — the 


Commonwealth Bank Nationalisation Act, 1947. 
Tasmanians voted ‘No’ almost two to one in a 
referendum denying Federal Government power 
over prices and rents. The Legislative Council’s 
denial of Supply forced the dissolution of the 
House of Assembly; the Cosgrove Ministry was 
returned to power. 


1949 Compulsory chest x-rays were 
introduced in the fight against 

tuberculosis. 

1950 Federal petrol rationing — ended. 


Dissolution of the House of Assembly 
was granted by the Governor and the Cosgrove 
Ministry was returned to power. 


1951 In a referendum to give Federal 

Government powers in regard to 
communism, the ‘No’ vote prevailed, although 
Tasmanians expressed a slight preference for 
WSS" 
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1952 A single licensing authority was 
established for hotels, clubs etc. The 
State’s free hospital scheme ceased. 


1953 The Arbitration Court abandoned the 
system of quarterly adjustment of the 
federal basic wage. State wages boards 


suspended quarterly basic wage adjustments. 
1954 _ A bill was passed to resolve deadlocks 
in the House of Assembly. The 
Metropolitan Transport Trust was formed. 

1955 The Bell Bay aluminium plant and the 
Trevallyn and Tungatinah power 
schemes were opened. 

1956 The State wages board restored the 
‘cost-of-living’ adjustments effective 
from | February but later suspended them. The 
EZ Company’s sulphate of ammonia plant was 
opened. The Centenary of self-government was 
celebrated. 


1957‘ The Legislative Council rejected a bill 
giving aid to private schools. 
1958 The Rivers and Water Supply 


Commission was established, together 
with the Public Service Tribunal as an industrial 
authority. 


1959 ‘The first election to fill 35 seats in the 
enlarged House of Assembly resulted in 
Labor being re-elected. The Princess of 


Tasmania commenced a roll-on roll-off ferry 
service from Melbourne to Devonport. 


1.8 1960 TO 1989 


1960 ~=Liapootah power _ station was 
commissioned. The Zeehan-Strahan 
railway closed. The Inland Fisheries 


Commission was created. The first Tasmanian 
telecasts began. 


1961 The William Holyman, a_ cargo 
container vessel, entered Bass Strait 
trade. The Legislative Council rejected equal pay 
legislation. 
1962 The Catagunya power scheme turbines 
began producing electricity. State 
Wages Boards granted three weeks annual leave. 
State subsidies were announced for municipal 
fluoridation schemes. 


1963 The Federal Court increased margins by 
10 per cent and granted three weeks 
annual leave. The Universities Commission 


recommended a medical school for the 
Tasmanian University. The Mt Lyell railway, 
from Queenstown to Strahan, closed. 


1964 The Tasman Bridge opened for traffic. 
Hobart’s water supply was fluoridated. 
Glenorchy was raised to city status. 

1965 Provisional driving licences were 
introduced. A Dental Nurse scheme for 
schools was implemented. 


1966 ~—_ Decimal currency was introduced on 14 
February. The  Burnie-Launceston 
co-axial cable was completed. Equal pay for 
certain State Public Service females was granted. 
Breathalyser tests were approved for use by 


police. Subscriber-trunk-dialling was introduced. 


1967 The bush fire disaster of 7 February 
resulted in 62 deaths and over 1000 
houses were destroyed. The Federal Arbitration 
Commission abolished the basic wage and 
substituted a total wage concept but the basic 
wage was retained in State awards. The Mt 
Cleveland tin mining town of Luina was 
completed. 


1968 The Batman Bridge across the lower 
Tamar was opened. The Federal 
Government granted a subsidy for apples and 
pears exported to the UK and other countries. 
Full adult suffrage for Legislative Council 
elections from 1 July 1969 was introduced. 
Capital punishment was abolished. 


1969 _A State election resulted in the election 
of 17 ALP, 17 Liberals and one Centre 
Party member (Mr Kevin Lyons). Mr Lyons 
combined with the Liberals to form a coalition 
government, ending a 35-year Labor rule in 
Tasmania. The Full Bench of the Federal 
Arbitration Commission granted equal pay to 
females performing equal work. The copper 
smelter at Mt Lyell was closed: concentrate was 
sent to Japan and Port Pirie (SA) for treatment. 


1970 =‘ The first pyrites from Rosebery were 
railed to the Burnie sulphuric acid plant. 
The EZ Co. commenced a $6.3 million residue 
treatment plant. Parliament legislated to 


introduce permanent daylight saving. 
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1971 APPM Ltd’s Wesley Vale paper plant 
was opened. The Population Census 
count was 390 413 persons. 

1972 _K.O. Lyons resigned cabinet portfolios 
and ended the Liberal-Centre Party 
Coalition. The ANL vessel Princess of Tasmania 
made her final trip to Tasmania. 

1973 The Bell Bay rail link; the first legal 
casino in Australia, Wrest Point; and the 
$121 million Mersey-Forth HEC scheme were 
officially opened. Storeys Creek tin mine closed 
down. The Blythe Star was lost at sea. Tasmania 
voted in line with other Australian States on 
prices and incomes referenda: ‘No’ to both. 
1974 Workers under State Wages Boards’ 
awards were granted four weeks annual 
leave: women were awarded equal pay. The 
Gordon Dam was completed. A no-fault third 
party insurance scheme was implemented. 

1975. Tasmanian suburban rail — services 
ceased. The bulk ore carmer Lake 
Illawarra rammed the Tasman Bridge resulting 
in a 128-metre gap and 12 deaths. The TAB 
began operating. Transmission of colour 
television programs commenced in Tasmania. 
Hotels were allowed to open for Sunday trading. 


1976 Sea cargo to and from Tasmania was 
subsidised by a freight-equalisation 

scheme. 

1977. The Federal Government confirmed 


Kingston as the site for Australia’s new 
Antarctic Division Headquarters. The Tasman 
Bridge was re-opened. 

1978 The Tasmanian railways came under 
full control of the Australian National 
Railways Commission. All regular passenger 
train services in Tasmania ceased. 

1979 The State Government expanded the 
South-West Conservation area to more 
than 20 per cent of the State’s total area. The 
State’s first Ombudsman was _ appointed. 
Tasmania's Parliamentary Hansard was 
introduced. A claim that a new Labor MHA in 


Franklin, Michael Aird, had breached the 
Electoral Act by spending more than the 


statutory limit of $1500 on his election expenses 
began the so-called ‘Electoral’ or “Constitutional 
Crisis’. The HEC released a report which 
recommended a _ $1.36 _ billion power 


development scheme involving the Lower 


Gordon, Franklin and King Rivers. 
1980 Public pressure resulted in the State 
Government deciding to save the 
Franklin River by opting to flood the Gordon at 
its junction with the Olga, the 
Gordon-above-Olga power scheme, and to 
construct four separate schemes on the King 
River. The Upper House Select Committee 
recommended the HEGs proposed 
Gordon-below-Franklin scheme and rejected the 
Government proposed Gordon-above-Olga 
scheme legislation. 


1981 The State Government placed a 
State-wide ban on Saturday afternoon 
trading by companies employing more than 100 
people. A referendum concerning the State’s 
next power development resulted in a large 
informal vote but most supported the 
Gordon-below-Franklin option. 
1982. The Southwest National Park, the 
Franklin-Lower Gordon Wild Rivers 
National Park and the Cradle Mt-Lake St Clair 
National Park were nominated by the Federal 
Government for the World Heritage List; both 
proposed dam sites lay within the nominated 
area. The World Heritage Commission placed 
the areas on its list despite State Government 
opposition. The Liberal Party formed a 
Government in its own right for the first time in 
Tasmania’s history. Legislation for the $453 
million Gordon-below-Franklin power scheme 
passed through Parliament. The Federal Labor 
Party announced a no-dams policy for a Federal 
Labor Government. 
1983. The Labor Party led by Mr Hawke won 
the Federal election. Regulations under 
section 69 of the National Parks and Wildlife Act 
1975, gazetted by the Federal Government, made 
any further work on the Gordon-below-Franklin 
dam illegal. A Commonwealth writ, seeking an 
injunction to permanently stop work on the 
proposed Gordon-below-Franklin dam, and a 
Tasmanian writ seeking a declaration from the 
High Court that regulations under which the 
Commonwealth was acting were constitutionally 
invalid, were filed in the High Court. The High 
Court ruled that the Gordon-below-Franklin dam 
could not go ahead. The lowest temperature yet 
recorded in Tasmania, -13°C, was registered. 
1984 The $48.5 million Bowen Bridge, and 
the Wrest Point Convention Centre 
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were opened. Fire caused approximately $1 
million damage to Hobart’s historic Theatre 
Royal. Mr Hawke and Mr Gray signed an 
agreement for $270 million compensation to 
Tasmania for the loss of the 
Gordon-below-Franklin power scheme. 


1985 The State Government revealed details 
of a $22 million West Coast road link 
between Smithton and Zeehan. The 


municipalities of St Leonards and Lilydale 
amalgamated with the City of Launceston. The 
10 per cent Commonwealth air fare subsidy for 
travel between Tasmania and Melbourne was 


abolished. The Bass Strait ferry Empress of 


Australia made its final voyage from Devonport, 
it was replaced by the Abel Tasman. The State 
Government declared that 24 November would 
be known as Tasmania Day. 

1986 = Archaeologists discovered Tasmanian 
Aboriginal rock paintings in the 
Southwest, believed to be about 20 000 years 
old. The Liberal Government was re-elected with 
a majority of three seats, a record 15 MHAs lost 
their seats. The State Government abandoned its 
controversial fast-track development legislation 
which deprived Tasmanians of the right of appeal 
against major planning projects. The 1986 
Census counted 436 353 people in Tasmania on 
census night, an increase of 4.2 per cent on the 
1981 count. The municipalities of Gormanston 
and Queenstown amalgamated to create the new 
municipality of Lyell. 

1987 A High Court decision banned logging 
in the Lemonthyme and Southern 
Forests of Tasmania. Aboriginal hand stencils 
dating back to the last Ice Age were discovered in 
a cave in the Cracroft Valley in Southern 
Tasmania. The Hobart Sheraton Hotel was 
officially opened by the Premier. Tasmania’s 
Bicentenary Tall Ship the Lady Nelson was 
launched. The Australian Conservation 
Foundation prepared to take the Federal 
Government’s Helsham logging inquiry in 
Tasmania to court to overturn the decision by the 
Helsham Commission of Inquiry to free four 
forest areas in the Lemonthyme Southern forests 
from High Court protection. Australia’s 
Antarctic supply ship Nella Dan sank off 
Macquarie Island. 

1988 — The crews of approximately 200 sailing, 
cruise and naval ships ‘from 
approximately 20 countries visited Hobart as part 
of the bicentennial celebrations. The State 


Government lost its High Court challenge to the 
validity of the Federal Government’s legislation 
preventing logging in the Lemonthyme and 
Southern forests. Northern Tasmania’s television 
station, TNT9 was sold for $40 million to 
Victorian TV and radio operator Tricom 
Corporation Ltd. Burnie became Tasmania’s 
fifth city. The Tasmanian Sporting Hall of Fame 
was opened. The Helsham Inquiry found that five 
areas of the Lemonthyme and Southern forests 
qualified for World Heritage listing. Federal 
Cabinet announced that it would not insist on 
World Heritage listing if Tasmania agreed to 
protect 80 per cent of the Helsham Inquiry area, 
the Lemonthyme and Southern forests. A 
compensation payment of $40 million was 
offered and the Tasmanian Government accepted 
the decision. Clarence became Tasmania’s sixth 
city. 
1989 An outbreak of Legionnaires Disease in 
Burnie resulted in three deaths and 26 
confirmed cases of the disease. A State election 
was held, nine months before the four-year term 
was due to complete its course. The Liberal Party 
won 17 seats, Labor 13 and the Independents 5. 
After negotiations with the two major parties the 
Independents signed an accord with the Labor 
members to form government. 


A Melbourne man was charged with offering 
a $110 000 bribe to newly elected Bass Labor 
MHA Mr Jim Cox to vote in support of the Gray 
Government when parliament resumed on 28 
June. Prominent Launceston businessman, 
Edmund Rouse, was also arrested. The Gray 
Liberal Government faced a _ vote of 
no-confidence by the Independent and Labor 
MHAs in parliament. Debate on the motion 
resulted in Mr Gray’s government being 
defeated. Mr Michael Field was sworn in as 
Tasmania’s new Premier after the resignation of 
Mr Gray. Government House was opened to the 
public for the first time. The Douglas-Apsley 
area was declared a national park. 


1.9 THE NINETEEN-NINETIES 


1990 ~~ Former Liberal Attorney-General, John 
Bennett resigned from parliament. 
Firetap won the Hobart Cup. Major Chris 
Gibson, a retired army major, was elected as the 
Liberal Party’s new member for Denison in the 
House of Assembly after the resignation of John 
Bennett. Petrol station rostering ceased. A 


Federal election was held. Elected to the House 
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of Representatives for the Liberal Party were 
Chris Miles (Braddon) Warwick Smith, (Bass), 
Bruce Goodluck (Franklin) and Max Burr 
(Lyons) and Labor candidate. Duncan Kerr 
(Denison). Elected senators were Jocelyn 
Newman, John Watson and Paul Calvert for the 
Liberal Party, Labor candidates, Nick Sherry and 
John Devereux and Democrat, Robert Bell. 
Launceston businessman Edmund Rouse 
pleaded guilty to attempting to bribe Tasmanian 
Labor MHA Mr Jim Cox. Tasmania beat Victoria 
in the State of Origin game by 33 points. Senator 
Ray Devlin retired from politics after six years in 
the Senate. Liberal Party member Nick Evers 
resigned. Former State cricket captain and coach 
Brian Davison replaced Nick Evers in the House 
of Assembly seat of Franklin. The Examiner 
newspaper was bought by The Advocate for $28 
million. Terry Martin was elected Mayor of 
Glenorchy. Hobart won the Statewide League 
grand final, defeating North Launceston by 58 
points. The historic Labor-Green Accord ended 
when the Government announced the adoption of 
the Forests and Forest Industry Strategy. The 
World Rowing Championships at Lake 
Barrington was officially opened by the Premier. 
Airline deregulation began. Anthony Aloi 
pleaded guilty to helping Edmund Rouse attempt 
to bribe Labour MHA, Jim Cox. Lara Saunders 
was crowned Miss Tasmania and Miss Tasmania 
Fundraiser was Shannon Bailey. The remains of 
the last tribally-born Tasmanian Aborigine man, 
William Lanney, also known as King Billy, were 
found in an Edinburgh University. North Broken 
Hill - Peko’s scheelite mine on King Island 
closed. A modified petrol rostering system 
began. Retired Queensland Supreme Court judge 
Justice William Carter was selected to head 
Tasmania’s Royal Commission into the political 
bribery scandal. The State government 
announced an agreement to purchase the 
German-built $150 million passenger ferry Peter 
Pan to replace the Abel Tasman on the 
Melbourne-Devonport Bass Strait — run. 
Ragamuffin won line honours in the 
Sydney-Hobart Yacht Race. 


1991 A new 100 kmh maximum speed limit 

was introduced as part of a 10-point 
plan for uniform road laws throughout Australia. 
Edmund Rouse was officially stripped of his 
CBE and his name removed from the royal 
honours roll. Darrel Baldock was awarded the 
Order of Australia in the Australia Day honours 
list. Fire destroyed $2 million worth of stock at 
the King Island Dairies. Lady Have a Heart won 


St Mary’s College 125th 
Anniversary 


On 3 February 1993 St Mary’s College 
celebrated its 125th anniversary. 


The College, which caters for girls from 
preparatory to grade 12, and for boys from 
preparatory to grade 2, has been under the 
continuous administration of the Presentation 
Sisters since its foundation in 1868. 


On 3 February 1868, the Sisters opened the 
doors to the first students of the Presentation 
Convent or Mount St Mary’s, as it was 
originally called. 


The beautiful sandstone structure was 
designed by the architect, Henry Hunter, and 
was completed at a cost of about 3326 
pounds. Mr Hunter supervised the addition of 
two more sandstone wings to the convent 
building during the next twenty years. 


The first Mother Superior of the 
Presentation Convent was Mother Xavier 
Murphy, a sister of the Catholic Bishop at that 
time, Dr Daniel Murphy who had invited the 
Sisters to Tasmania. 


In 1993 St Mary’s College has a record 
enrolment of more than 700 students. A 
dedicated staff of over SO is led by Sister 
Majella Kelly, a former student and boarder 
of the College. Vice Principals are Mr John 
Findlay and Mrs Ann Stanfield. The school 
has strong support from its Parents’ and 
Friends’ and Old Scholars’ Associations, and 
sound financial management by the Finance 
Advisory Board. 


St Mary's Kindergarten Class 1927 
Photo: St Mary’s College Archives 


the 1991 Hobart Cup. Ray Groom resigned as 
Deputy Leader of the Liberal party. Bitter Spring 
won the Launceston Cup. The Renison tin mine 
on the West Coast closed putting 350 miners out 
of work. The troubled Tasmania Bank was taken 
over by the SBT. Peter Patmore resigned from 
the Education portfolio and chose _ the 
Environment and Planning portfolio in addition 
to his other portfolio of Minister for Justice. 
Legislative council elections for the seats of 
Meander, Derwent and Westmorland were held. 
Mr John Johnson was appointed Tasmania’s 
Commissioner of Police. Australian Paper 
Manufacturers shut down its Port Huon pulp 
mill, putting 115 people out of work. Mr Neil 
Batt resigned as State Ombudsman. The 
combined SBT and Tasmania banks began 
trading as the Trust Bank. Clarence player Gary 
Williamson won the Holden William Leitch 
Medal for the best and fairest player in the TFL 
Statewide league. North Hobart defeated North 
Launceston in the Statewide league football 
grand final. Cadbury Schweppes Pty. Ltd. 
celebrated the 70th anniversary of its 
establishment in Tasmania. Simone Goss was 
crowned Miss Tasmania 1992 and Mary-Lou Di 
Bari Miss Fund Raiser 1992. The graves of 100 
Tasmanian Aborigines were found at Wybalenna 
on Flinders Island. Robin Gray was dumped as 
leader of the Liberal party and Ray Groom took 
over the leadership with John Beswick as his 
deputy. Brindabella took line honours in the 
Sydney-Hobart yacht race. Atara, skippered by 
World Champion sailor Harold Cudmore, won 
on corrected time. 


1992 


January 


The Waldheim Chalet Interpretation Centre at 
Cradle Valley was officially opened. 


A record number (10 000) of Higher School 
Certificates were issued in Tasmania. 


David Boon won the Player of the Series 
award for his outstanding performances in the 
qualifying matches of the World Series. 


Mr Ian Dickenson and the late Mrs Diana 
Large were appointed Officers in the General 
Division of the Order of Australia (AO) in the 
Australia Day awards. 


February 


The State Election was held on February 1 
and the Liberal Party won office in Tasmania. 
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Liberal 19 seats, Labour 11 seats and Green 
Independents 5 seats. 


Russian Rogue won the Hobart Cup. 


Former State Premier, Doug Lowe resigned 
from politics on 15 February to take up a post as 
the Australian Medical Association’s State 
Branch Executive Officer. 


Star Cheers won the Launceston Cup. 


March 


Mr Bradley Hilder was named apprentice 
Butcher of the Year for the third time in a row. 


The late Miss Beryle Haynes, former 
physiotherapist in charge of the Royal Hobart 
Hospital was honoured with the creation of a 
national trust fund in her name. 


The Tasmanian President of the RSPCA Mrs 
Mavis Page was appointed to the five member 
national executive of that organisation. 


To celebrate its 150th Anniversary, the 
Examiner newspaper donated a sculpture to the 
City of Launceston. 


Alderman Doone Kennedy was re-elected 
Mayor of Hobart for a fourth time, Alderman 
Graeme Beams was re-elected Mayor of 
Launceston. 


April 


Lyons MP, Mr Graeme Page was elected 
Speaker of the House of Assembly. 


Mrs Jean Moore won the Legislative Council 
seat of Hobart. 


May 


TFL Executive Commissioner, Mr Brian Eade 
resigned. 


Greg Crick of Tasmania won the inaugural 
Targa Tasmania car rally. 


A record of 49 500 people attended the 10th 
annual AGFEST. 


Launceston student Claire Little won the 1992 
National Public Speaking award at the Lions 
Youth of the Year finals in N.S.W. 

2000 APPM mill workers at Burnie strike. 


The final phase of the King River power 
development was commissioned when _ the 
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Governor General, Bill Hayden switched on the 
143 megaWatt power station. 


June 


Tasmania’s Repatriation General Hospital 
was integrated into the public hospital system. 


Burnie workers at APPM end strike. 


July 


Brighton was identified as one of the poorest 
and most unhealthy areas of Australia in a new 
book, A Social Health Atlas of Australia. 


Wander (Aust.) Pty Ltd.’s Quoiba plant 
closed its doors for the final time. 


Mr Barry Breen was appointed the new 
General Manager of the TFL. Mr Breen was the 
former manager of the Sydney Swans. 


Mr John Stopp has been elected President of 
the Legislative Council defeating the former 
president Mr George Shaw in a secret ballot. 


August 


The Federal Government ordered the closure 
of Benders limestone quarry in Southern 
Tasmania. 


Hobart celebrated its sesquicentenary (150th 
Birthday) as a city. 


The 150th Anniversary of the Anglican 
Church in Tasmania. 


September 


The Southern TFL tribunal resigned as a body 
in a move believed to be unprecedented in 
Australian senior football. 


North Hobart won the TFL State-wide league 
grand final before a crowd of 11 967 at North 
Hobart Oval. 


October 


Almost 4000 people attended the Catholic 
Church Mass of Celebration and Thanksgiving 
held at the Launceston Silverdome. The special 
mass was held to mark the 150th anniversary of 
the Diocese of Hobart (1842-1992). 


The 1992 VicHealth Sun-Herald cycling tour 
started in Tasmania. 


November 


Olympian, Gail Luke was named Tasmanian 
Sportswoman of the Year. She is the reigning 
Australian 400m hurdles champion. 


The last group of Royal Hobart Hospital 
trained nurses graduated, ending a 116-year 
tradition of training in the RHH nursing school, 
and marking the end of hospital-based nursing 
training in the State. 


The Tasmanian Symphony Orchestra was 
nominated for the Orchestra of the Year by the 
Australian Council in the inaugural International 
Classical Music Awards. The Council also 
nominated the late Stuart Challender as 
Conductor of the Year. 


A new $610 000 International standard 
scoreboard was opened at Bellerive Oval. It was 
used for the first time in the Australian XI 
versus the West Indies game. 


21-year-old Tasmanian Mr Shane Fone has 
been named Australian Trainee of the Year. 


A Launceston team of workers has the 
$15 000 National Enterprise Workshop award. 
The Fibre Recyclers team won with a low cost 
durable biodegradable product designed to 
replace polystyrene. 


21-year old Launceston legal secretary, Miss 
Joanne Dick was named Miss Tasmania. 


Tasmania Day was celebrated marking the 
350th anniversary of Abel Tasman’s sighting of 
the West Coast of Tasmania. 


Devon Hills farmer John Allwright was 
named Tasmanian of the Year. 


December 


The State’s 5000 State school teachers went 
on strike closing schools for the first time in 
Tasmanian history. The strike is in response to 
the State Government's proposed industrial 
relations legislation. 


The Catholic Church dismissed its plans to 
close the historical Hobart all-girls school St 
Mary’s College. 


Long-serving Federal Liberal Franklin 
Member Mr Bruce Goodluck resigned from 
politics. 
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The University of Tasmania has been named 
as the National Centre for Aquaculture. The 
Centre will be established in Launceston. 


A new era in Anglicanism began in Tasmania, 
with the historic ordination of seven women as 
priests at a service at Hobart’s St David’s 
Cathedral. 


Victorian yacht Volante took line honours in 
the 1992 TT-Line Melbourne to Devonport 
Dash. 


New Zealand Endeavour won _ the 
Sydney-Hobart yacht race. The winner of the 
Westcoaster race was Flying Colours. 


Tasmania’s official road toll for 1992 was 74, 
compared to 77 deaths in 1991. 


1993 


January 


Tasmanian Exarch won the 


Devonport Cup. 


galloper 


Launceston AM radio station 7EX finished 
broadcasting after 50 years on the air. 


Toxic blue-green algae was discovered in the 
Orielton Lagoon near Hobart. 


Cascade Brewery in Hobart and the Cascade 
beer brands have been sold in a joint venture 
between the Cascade Group and Carlton and 
United Breweries. 


The first solo exhibition of the works of 
Tasmanian born colonial artist William Charles 
Piguenit. 


Miss Joanne Dick of Launceston was named 
Miss Australia 1993. It is only the second time 
a Tasmanian woman has won the award. The 
first time was in 1927 when Miss Phyllis von 
Alwyn won. 


22-year old Olympic gold medalist Stephen 
Hawkins was awarded a Medal of the Order of 
Australia in the Australia Day awards. Other 
Tasmanians to be awarded honours included 
The Bishop of Tasmania, the Right Reverend 
Phillip Newell, and cheese maker Mr Milan 
Vyhnalek, OBE of Burnie, who were both 
appointed Officers in the Order of Australia. 


Victorian horse Frontier Boy won the Hobart 
Cup. 


February 


Premier Ray Groom reshuffled his cabinet 
after only one year in office. Mr Groom is no 
longer Treasurer, handing the job to Mr Tony 
Rundle. 


Tasmanian Greens leader Dr Bob Brown 
resigned from State Parliament and stood as a 
Federal candidate for the seat of Denison. 


The ABC held an open day to celebrate its 
60th birthday. A convoy of 30 buses from 
Launceston, Burnie and Queenstown arrived to 
share in the celebrations. 


The Secretary of the Department of Treasury 
and Finance, Dr Mike Vertigan has resigned to 
take up a position as head of Treasury in 
Victoria. He has been replaced by Mr Don 
Challen, the Managing Director of the TDA. 


Cascade Brewery is to undergo a $3million 
upgrade of its equipment and production. 


Victorian mare Diamond Bases won the 
Launceston Cup. 


A Tasmanian battery hen farm was convicted 
of cruelty to chickens in a landmark ruling. 


March 


Par Avion has bought Cambridge airport, 20 
kms south-east of Hobart for $1million. The 
airport will become a private company and 
operate as an airstrip at least until the year 2004. 


The Labor Party won the Federal Election. 
The Labor Party won the seats of Lyons, 
Franklin and Bass and retained the seat of 
Denison. The Liberal Party retained the seat of 
Braddon. In the Senate Tasmania there will be 
three Labor senators, Michael Tate, John Coates 
and Shane Murphy, two Liberals, Brian Archer 
and Brian Gibson and one Independent, Brian 
Harradine. 


Renison Ltd, the West Coast mine has broken 
the Tasmanian mining industries safety record 
of 365 days without time lost due to an accident. 


Tasmania’s only Federal Minister for the past 
nine years, Senator Michael Tate, withdrew as a 
candidate for the new Keating Ministry. 


Mt Lyell Copper mine has been operating the 
same ore body for 100 years. 
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Former Liberal Education Minister, Mr Peter 
Rae was appointed Chairman of the 
Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Mr Alastair Fotheringham was appointed 


Chief Executive of the newly-formed 
Tasmanian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. 


The Member for Denison, Mr Duncan Kerr 
became the Minister for Justice in the Federal 
Parliament. 


April 


The first legal casino in Australia, Wrest 
Point, in Hobart celebrated its 20th Anniversary. 


The Chairman of the Tasmanian Institute of 
Sport, Professor Terry Dwyer, resigned after 
almost six years in the position. 


Lightweight Sydney catamaran Windswept 
won the Tamar Marine Australian Three Peaks 
Race by four hours. 


The Bass Strait Crossing Record was smashed 
by Stefan Ackerie, in the $1 million power boat 
Jager Paris in 5 hours and 33 minutes. 


Launceston businessman Alderman Tony 
Peck was elected unopposed as Launceston’s 
new Mayor. Alderman John Lees became 
Deputy Lord Mayor. 


Beer Street, Tasmania’s 1970 Caulfield Cup 
winner died on the East Devonport property 
where he was born. 


May 


The United States National Institute of Health 
has granted the University of Tasmania 
$210 000 over three years for research into 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 


Leading Uniting Church lay person, Mrs Jill 
Tabart made history when she was 
commissioned as the first woman president of 
the Tasmanian Council of Churches. 


A compulsory Aboriginal studies program 
was introduced into Cosgrove High School in 
Hobart. 


The Lions Club’s International 
District Convention was held in Hobart. 


Multiple 


Tasmanian Dr Brendan Nelson (34), was 
elected unopposed to the Presidency of the 


Australian Medical Association after two years 
as Vice-President. 


June 


Successful entrepreneur and fashion designer 
Annie Ellis left the State to go to Queensland. 
She closed her company, Yo-Yo Design. 


Mr John Bennett, the former Liberal Minister 
for Sport and Recreation was appointed 
Chairman of the Tasmanian Institute of Sport. 


Mrs Theresa Cartwright, an experienced 
diver, was taken by a White Pointer shark while 
diving off the north-east coast of Tasmania. 


Mrs Helen Polley was elected President of the 
Tasmanian Branch of the Australian Labor 
Party. 


Twenty-two Tasmanians were recognised in 
the Queen’s Birthday Honours List. 


1.10 OBITUARIES 


Archer, Dr Geraldine, Dame of the Order of St 
John died in Launceston in 1992. Dr Archer, 
believed to be in her eighties when she died, 
was a tireless worker for the community. She 
was made a Dame of the Order of St John in 
1978, the only woman in Tasmania to receive 
the honour. 


Bloom, Professor Harry. Eminent scientist 
Professor Bloom died in Hobart in September 
1992, aged 71. He was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Tasmania in 
1960 and held the position until his retirement in 
1981. His studies in environmental chemistry 
and heavy metal pollution in and around the 
Derwent River in Hobart made people realise 
the damage done to the River by industrial 
pollution and sewage. 


Culley, Jim. Mr Culley who was aged 84 when 
he died in July 1993, received amateur cycling’s 
highest award, the Badge of Merit in 1964 for 
services to sport. He officiated at Australian 
Championships in most States and was Tasma- 
nian Team Manager and Official at the 
Melbourne Olympic Games in 1956 and also 
was an Australian selector. 


Gifford, Edwin, a former Chief Manager of the 
Commonwealth Bank and a leader of the Free- 
masons in Tasmania, died in Hobart on the 2 
August 1993. Mr Gifford was a member of the 
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Order of Australia, a Knight of St John and 
Chairman of the St John Ambulance Council 
during the 1960s. He was the first Tasmanian 
Honorary Fellow of the Australian Institute of 
Management, and Chairman of the Tasmanian 
Branch of the Australian Kidney Foundation. 


Knight, Tasman. Mr Knight who was the former 
Chief Commissioner in the Tasmanian scouting 
movement died on the 8 December 1992. In 
1984 Mr Knight received scouting’s highest 
award for uniformed leaders, the silver kanga- 
roo. 


Larissey, Frank. Mr Larissey who was the 
Managing Director of Tasmanian Redline 
Coaches died on 17 August 1993, aged 63. As 
the sole owner of Redline, he was a well-known 
and respected businessman and employer. 


May, Tony, the Superintendent of Hobart’s 
Royal Botantical Gardens died aged 53 in July 
1992. He joined the Gardens staff in 1968 and 
was appointed Superintendent in 1976. 


Neasey, Justice Frank. Justice Neasey a retired 
Supreme Court judge died on 7th August 1993. 
He became the longest serving judge on any 
superior court, with 27 years on the Supreme 
Court bench before his retirement in 1990. He 
was admitted to practice in 1949 and made a 
partner with Murdoch, Clarke, Cosgrove and 
Drake the following year. He was a part-time 
lecturer in law at the University of Tasmania 
from 1956-62, and was appointed to the Tasma- 
nian Supeme Court in 1963. 


Nichols, Jean. Miss Nichols died on 21 Septem- 
ber 1993, aged 84. She was well-known for her 
fundraising efforts with various charities and 
organisations. In 1982 she was presented with 
the British Empire Medal in recognition of her 
community work. 


Oliver, W.C.S. (Bill). Mr Oliver who was a well- 
known racing administrator in the north died in 
Launceston in July 1993. His involvement in 
racing spanned 50 years. He had supervised 
1386 race meetings and played a leading role in 
the legislation of bookies under the provisions 
of the Bookmakers Act 1932 and the introduc- 
tion of the TAB to Tasmania in the 1970s. 


Pamplin, Owen. Mr Pamplin died in Hobart on 
30 May 1993. He was the former Chairman of 
Tasmania’s State Industrial Board. He was also 
Deputy Chairman of the State Industrial Board 
from 1974 to 1979, when he was appointed 
Chairman. 


Plaister, Doug. Mr Plaister died on Hobart on 
the 20 June 1993, aged 80. He was a member of 
the Hobart City Council for 20 years. Eight of 
those were as Lord Mayor. From 1946 to 1976, 
while employed by the Tasmanian Department 
of Education as a teacher in the Physical Educa- 
tion Branch, he taught thousands of Tasmanians 
to swim. Mr Plaister was made a member of the 
British Empire in 1955 and an Officer of the 
Order of Australia in 1980. He was also 
involved with numerous sporting groups. 


Voss, Roelf. Mr Voss died on 2 December 1992 
after a long battle with cancer. Mr Voss arrived 
in Tasmania in 1951 and over a 40-year period 
he went from labouring at Ulverstone to the 
head of the State’s largest supermarket chain. In 
1982 he sold the business to Woolworths to con- 
centrate on developing the Grindewald complex. 


Winter, Wilfred. Mr Winter died in Hobart on 4 
August, 1993. Mr Winter was Burnie’s most 
knowledgeable historian. He was born in Burnie 
in 1916. He spent 20 years working as a journal- 
ist with the Advocate and Examiner. He publish- 
ed several books on a wide variety of subjects. 
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In recent years it has become 
increasingly evident that frogs 
are important indicators of the 
health of the environment. 


Frogs are particularly sensitive to 
chemical and other changes in 
ponds and lagoons, usually 
caused by runoff from the 
surrounding land. Some species 
appear to be particularly affected 
by increased nitrification, which 
results in population decline and 
can cause local frog extinction. 
The Green and Golden Frog is 
being particularly affected by 
surrounding agricultural land 
use. The four Tasmanian frogs 
pictured opposite are possibly or 
potentially threatened species 
(see table on page 23). 


(Contributed by Peter Brown, 
Department of Environment and 
Land Management.) 


Striped Marsh Frog (Limnodynastes peront) 

The Striped Marsh Frog has a very restricted distribution in 
Tasmania, occurring on King Island, and from Stanley in the 
North-West to Temma on the West Coast. Elsewhere it is only 
known around Cape Portland in the North-East. It grows to 
7 cm long and is found in permanent lagoons, usually with 
dense vegetation. The call is a single ‘whuck’, with often 
several animals calling together. This frog is most active in 
summer and only calls from the water. 


The main threat to this particular species is a loss of habitat, in 
particular the draining of wetlands where it is known to occur. 
Although this particular frog is not listed as possibly or 
potentially threatened, it is still a potentially threatened species. 


Hartz Mountain Frog (Undescribed new species) 

This particular species is a small mountain frog, first identified 
in the Hartz Mountain National Park where it lives in 
sub-alpine vegetation, usually away from standing water. It 
only occurs in South-West Tasmania, but not north of Lake 
Pedder. It lives in burrows created deep in matted vegetation 
and in open plains and most colonies occur at an altitude of 
about 900 metres. The frogs call in October to December, with 
a distinctive series of about seven or eight notes of increasing 
speed. The adult frog is approximately 3 cm in body length and 
is extremely variable in background colour. Their breeding 
ecology is not yet known. It is confined to Tasmania and less 
than ten colonies are known at present. 


Green and Golden Frog (Litoria raniformis) 

The Green and Golden Frog is the largest of the Tasmanian 
frog population, growing up to 9 cm body length. It is mainly 
found in deep and often large water bodies and has a very 
distinctive growling call. This frog delights in sunbathing on 
aquatic vegetation on warm days. The tadpoles of the species 
are large and dark, having been recorded up to 11 cm long. 


Recently there has been a marked decline in this species in 
Tasmania and it is now absent from parts of the North-West 
and South-West where it was formerly common. The Green 
and Golden Frog species is increasingly disappearing from 
land which is used for intensive agricultural practices. 


Tasmanian Tree Frog (Litoria burrowsae) 

The Tasmanian Tree Frog is a striking and very variable frog 
which grows up to 6 cm in body length. It is endemic to 
Tasmania and is restricted to South-West Tasmania where it is 
found in deep, often heavily tanin-stained pools. The frog calls 
at night with a distinctive, stray-duck-like call. It appears to 
have benefited from the activities of miners where deep pools 
have been created. Adult frogs may be extremely bright green 
on the upper surface or mottled brownish grey with green 
flecks. 


At present this species is not under threat, but only because of 
its very limited distribution, which is within the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World Heritage Area. 


Striped Marsh Frog with typical habitat. 
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Orange-bellied Parrot (Neophema chrysogaster) 

With an estimated population of about only 150, this migra- 
tory species is considered at imminent risk. It breeds only in 
South-Western Tasmania where it nests in hollows in euca- 
lypt trees and feeds on buttongrass plains. Coastal develop- 
ment, pollution and introduced predators have degraded its 
habitat on the Australian mainland. Changed fire regimes 
and introduced birds have contributed to its decline here. 


Little Tern (Sterna albifrons sinensis) 

This eastern subspecies of little tern is endangered in Tas- 
mania where it nests on bare sites on the coast, between 
high tide mark and shore vegetation. Disturbance of coastal 
nest sites by people, vehicles and coastal developments 
have contributed to the decline of this endangered seabird. 
Predation by introduced animals such as cats and rats might 
also be a contributing factor. 


Forty-spotted Pardalote (Pardalotus quadragintus) 

This endangered endemic bird breeds only in open forest or 
woodland containing White Gum Eucalyptus viminalis. It 
exists in five breeding colonies in South-Eastem Tasmania 
and Flinders Island. Loss of Eucalyptus viminalis habitat is 
the main reason for its decline. Fires and tree clearance and 
lack of regrowth due to sheep grazing have had significant 
impacts. Invasion of habitat by the aggressive Noisy Minor 
has also occurred. 


Photo: Dave Watts 
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Wedge-tailed Eagle (Aquila audax fleayi) 

This endangered eagle has an estimated population of about 
80 breeding pairs and is distributed widely, from sub-alpine 
to coastal heath. Nesting usually occurs in tall eucalypt trees 
in relatively undisturbed forests. Clearance of tall eucalypts, 
particularly by agriculture and forestry, has reduced its 
available breeding habitat. Disturbance of nesting birds and 
killing by poisoning and shooting also threaten its survival. 
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Antarctic Tern (Sterna vittata bethunei) 

With a population of less than 50 breeding pairs, this New 
Zealand subspecies of Antarctic Tern is considered endan- 
gered. It feeds at sea and breeds on offshore stacks around 
Macquarie Island, usually on live vegetation. Introduced 
rats, cats and wekas on Macquarie Island may have origi- 
nally reduced the population of Antarctic Terns. An in- 
crease in Subantarctic Skuas on the island might have added 
to predation pressure. 
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Wandering Albatross (Diomedea exulans chionoptera) 

The endangered southern subspecies of Wandering 
Albatross occurs on Macquarie Island where it breeds 
among grass tussocks and feeds at sea in Antarctic and 
Subantarctic waters. Commercial fishing operations are the 
main threat. Thousands are drowned on fishhooks each year 
by the Japanese southern bluefin tuna, longline fishery 
alone. Human disturbance at Macquarie Island might have 
affected breeding success in the past. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 


Air, water and land as well as the flora and fauna found in each are major 
components of the natural environment. The natural environment is not a static system; it 
changes constantly through the actions of natural forces, regardless of human activity. 
However, human activity introduces additional factors in the process of environmental 


change. 


The impact on the environment of activities 
such as agriculture, industry, urban develop- 
ment, mining and recreation is being increas- 
ingly examined as the community strives to 
integrate, or incorporate, environmental issues 
into decision-making. 


An ABS survey conducted in May 1992 
revealed that 76.8 per cent of Tasmanians 
surveyed considered environment protection and 
economic growth to be of equal importance, 
while 13.4 per cent considered environment 
protection to be more important than economic 
growth. This compared with Australian figures 
of 70.3 per cent and 18.8 per cent respectively. 
In Tasmania and in Australia as a whole, 6.5 and 
6.6 per cent respectively of those surveyed 
considered environment protection to be less 
important than economic growth. 


2.1 FLORA AND FAUNA 


Flora and fauna remain vital to human society 
not only as resources but also for social and 
cultural reasons. As well, they play a vital role 
in nutrient recycling: soil regeneration: energy 
transfers; and air and water cleansing on which 
human survival and well-being depends. 


Balloon-tracking for wind speed and direction, 
Tamar Valley Airshed Study. 


Photo: Chris Lasdauskis 


The 1992 ABS survey showed that the 
destruction of animals/wildlife and extinction of 
species was a concern of 20.0 per cent of 
Tasmanians (and 19.3 per cent of Australians). 
This compared with 22.9 per cent of 
Tasmanians (and 20.5 per cent of Australians) 
concerned about nature conservation of flora 
and fauna in 1986. 
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Tasmania, including its lesser 
islands, supports a wide variety of 
flora and fauna. Isolated for at least 
10 000 years, it has been protected 
from many of the introduced 
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CAUSES OF EXTINCTION AND THREATS TO 
ENDANGERED PLANT TAXA, TASMANIA (a) 
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that Tasmania had 1627 native 
plant species, 61 subspecies, 71 
varieties and two forms. Of these 
taxa, six were presumed extinct 
and 40 threatened (of which 11 
were endangered — and 29 
vulnerable). 


Of Australia’s native flora, 840 species were 
threatened, with 178 of these endangered and 
662 vulnerable. Tasmania had 4.5 per cent of 
Australia’s threatened flora. This compared 
with Queensland, 34 per cent; Western 
Australia, 29.6 per cent; New South Wales, 25.2 
per cent; and Victoria and South Australia with 
about eight per cent each. 


Only 48.8 per cent of these threatened 
Australian species had at least some of their 
population within national parks or proclaimed 
reserves. In Tasmania, 28 of the 40 threatened 
taxa, or 70 per cent, were reserved. 


Threats to flora 


Whilst agriculture and grazing were major 
causes in depleting original populations, many 
endangered species now persist on remnant 
areas along roadsides, railway easements or on 
rocky outcrops too difficult to clear or cultivate. 


Ironically some of the situations which 
allowed these species to survive, such as road 
easements, are now subject to changes which 
threaten the survival of the species. Two other 
current and future threats likely to affect a large 
number of species are competition, especially 
from alien mediterranean weeds, and low plant 
population numbers. 


(a) Number of native plant taxa — 1761, comprising 1627 species, 61 subspecies, 
71 varieties and 2 forms. 


(Source: Leigh J.H. & Briggs L.D. (eds.) 1992) 


For example, agricultural development has 
reduced the range of Danthonia popinensis, a 
tufted hairless perennial grass. It is now limited 
to a roadside strip about 100 metres long and 
about four metres wide in the lower Midlands, 
north of Kempton. This small, remnant site is 
threatened by roadworks and weed invasion. 


Fire is another important feature affecting 
species. Some species are adapted to fire of 
various intensities and frequencies and are 
dependent on fire for their survival. For 
example, some low growing plants of coastal 
heaths are gradually replaced by taller growing 
shrubs if fire is excluded. Tetratheca gunnii, an 
erect shrub up to 30 centimetres high occurring 
near Beaconsfield, is threatened by adverse 
firing and grazing regimes, over-collecting, land 
clearing and gravel extraction. 


2.1.2 Fauna 


The vertebrate animals of Tasmania 
(mammals, birds, reptiles, frogs and fish), are of 
great national and international interest and an 
important component of Australia’s natural 
heritage. They include the Tasmanian Devil, the 
world’s largest extant marsupial carnivore, and 
species whose survival is currently threatened, 
such as the Orange-bellied Parrot and Pedder 
Galaxias. 
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In addition to species that have evolved on the 
island, like the Green Rosella, snow skinks and 
Tasmanian Tree Frog, Tasmania serves as a 
refuge for many species which, over the past 
200 years, have become increasingly rare or 
vanished from the rest of the continent. Some, 
such as the Bettong, Eastern Quoll and 
Pademelon are now restricted to Tasmania after 
disappearing relatively recently from  south- 
eastern Australia. Others, for example the 
Eastern Barred Bandicoot, Spotted-tailed Quoll 
and Ground Parrot, are under threat on the main- 
land but relatively secure in Tasmania. 


As well as being of scientific significance, 
Tasmanian vertebrates have intrinsic, social and 


economic values. They are an important part of 


the environment shared by all Tasmanians, and 
increasingly enjoyed by tourists. World-famous 
species, such as the Tasmanian Devil. are 
significant draweards for tourism. Others, for 
example wallabies, possums, muttonbirds and 
ducks, are subject to recreational and commer- 
cial hunting. All Tasmanian vertebrates, whether 
common like Bennett’s Wallaby or infrequently 
seen, like the Little Pygmy-possum, Long-tailed 
Mouse and Azure Kingfisher, are integral parts 
of Tasmania’s natural heritage and their conser- 
vation is of great importance to all Tasmanians. 


Diversity of Tasmanian vertebrates 


Tasmania has 93 mammal species, of which 
35 are native and live in non-marine habitats. 
Six mammal species and 14 subspecies are 
endemic. One species, the Thylacine, is formally 
regarded as extinct. There are 256 species of 
non-marine birds and 74 marine birds. Twelve 
bird species and 26 subspecies are endemic and 
one species and three subspecies are extinct. 


The extinct species is the King Island Emu and 
extinct subspecies are the Tasmanian Emu, 
Macquarie Island Buff-banded Rail and the 
Macquarie Island Parakeet. Twenty one reptile 
species are native to Tasmania — of which three 
are snakes (all venomous). Six lizards are 
endemic including three alpine snow. skinks. 
Twelve amphibian species, three of which are 
endemic, inhabit the State. There are 51 fresh- 
water fish species of which 44 are native and 17 
are endemic. Details of scientific and common 
names are presented in Smith (1990). 


Origins 


Continuous availability of alpine and 
subalpine habitats and Nothofagus forests, rela- 
tively high rainfall, the inhospitable character of 
much of western Tasmania and the relative lack 
of introduced species, have combined to support 
an extraordinary assemblage of ancient species 
and relics (species that once had much wider 
distributions than at present) as well as some 
with more recent origins. 


Tasmania’s native fauna consists of two main 
groups: descendants of the fauna of the ancient 
supercontinent Gondwana; and descendants of 
animals that invaded Australia via Asia millions 
of years after the breakup of Gondwana. 


Gondwana consisted of continental fragments 
which became Antarctica, South America, India, 
Madagascar, Australia, New Guinea and New 
Zealand. It began to disintegrate 45 million 
years ago. For 30 million years Australia was 
isolated, moving north with its cargo of ances- 
tral animals and plants. During this period, 
evolution in Australia led to radiation of 
marsupials and other animal groups into the 


DIVERSITY OF TASMANIAN VERTEBRATES 


Origin Environment Endemic Animals Extinct Animals 

Total Non- Sub- Sub- 
Class species Native Exotic marine Marine Species species Species species 
Mammals 93 76 17 52 4] 6 4 | 0 
Birds 330 304 26 D5 74 12 26 l 3 
Reptiles 28 27 | 22 6 0 0 0 
Amphibians 12 12 0 2 0 5 0 0 0 
Freshwater fish 51 44 7 51 0 17 0 0 0 


(Based on Smith 1990, Garnett 1992, and Kennedy 1992) 
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wide range of ecological niches available on the 
island continent and speciation into many new 
species. Australia collided with south-eastern 
Asia about 15 million years ago. ‘Invasions’ 
from the north and adaptation of ‘Asian’ species 
to Australian habitats has given rise to further 
distinct species in Australia, particularly of 
rodents and bats. 


Many groups of Tasmanian plants and 
animals have ‘southern’ or ‘transantarctic’ 


distributions reflecting their Gondwanan origins. 
They have close relatives living in fragments, 
such as South America, New Zealand, India, 
Madagascar and South Africa, formed by the 
breakup of Gondwana. Rainforest trees of the 
genus Nothofagus, for example, live in rainfor- 
ests of Patagonia in South America, New 
Zealand and New Guinea as well as Tasmania; 
and the famous Tasmanian Leatherwood Tree 
(Eucryphia lucida) has its closest relatives in 
New South Wales, Chile and Argentina. Primi- 
tive egg-laying monotremes live only in New 
Guinea and Australia; and marsupials are 
concentrated in Australia, New Guinea and 
South America. Tasmanian parrots and tree 
frogs also have close relatives in South America. 


Conservation status 


In reviewing the conservation status of 
Tasmanian land animals, it is worth considering 
their distribution and status outside Tasmania. 
Due partly to its 10 000 years of isolation, 
caused by rising sea-levels after the last Ice Age, 
and its varied and generally mountainous topog- 
raphy, Tasmania has become a refuge for many 
species that are now rare or extinct elsewhere. 


The fossil record proves that the Thylacine 
and Tasmanian Devil were once widespread on 
mainland Australia, but both species were 
confined to this island long before European 
settlement began. Other relics with a similar fate 


include the Tasmanian Pademelon, Tasmanian 
Bettong and the Tasmanian Native Hen. The 
Eastern Quoll, which is widespread in 
Tasmania, disappeared from the mainland as 
recently as 1970. 


There are several species for which Tasmania 
appears destined to be a last refuge. The 
Spotted-tailed Quoll is now rare on the mainland 
and restricted to isolated populations on the 
eastern seaboard, whereas in Tasmania it is 
widespread and relatively common. The Eastern 
Barred Bandicoot is restricted on the mainland 
to a small population in Victoria, but in 
Tasmania remains widespread, particularly in 
the eastern half. The Ground Parrot has suffered 
a significant reduction in range on the mainland 
but is relatively abundant and widespread in 
western Tasmania. 


The definitions of rare and threatened vary 
depending on the perspective of the observer. 
From a global perspective, for example, any 
species found only in Tasmania could be 
considered rare. Some endemic species such as 
the Tasmanian Devil, however, are widespread 
in| many common habitats and from a 
Tasmanian perspective are common and 
abundant. The conservation status of a species 
that is considered to be extinct, or in some way 
threatened or possibly threatened is indicated 
by a letter code. The International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN) categories of 
insufficiently known (possibly threatened), 
rare, vulnerable, endangered and extinct are 
defined in the following list. In each case the 
conservation status is based on the entire 
population of the species or subspecies, not only 
on the Tasmanian population. 


Ex = extinct or probably extinct: species not 
definitely located in the wild during the 
past 50 years. 


CONSERVATION STATUS OF TASMANIAN VERTEBRATES 


Mammals Birds Reptiles —§ Amphibians Fish Total 

Extinct Ex 1 4 0 0 0 5 
Endangered En 0 6 0 0 3 9 
Vulnerable V | i 0 0 1 9 
Rare R 2) i I 0 6 16 
Possibly threatened K g) 3 0 3 1 16 
Total 13 27 i 3 11 2p) 


(Based on Smith 1990, Garnett 1992, and Kennedy 1992) 
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En = endangered: taxa in danger of extinction 
and whose survival is unlikely if the causal 
factors continue operating. 


V = vulnerable: taxa believed likely to move 
into the endangered category in the near 
future if the causal factors continue operat- 
ing. 


R = rare: taxa with small world populations 
that are not at present endangered or vul- 
nerable, but are at risk. 


K = insufficiently known (includes ‘poten- 
tially vulnerable’ and ‘apparently 
stable’): taxa that are suspected of belong- 
ing to one of the above categories, but not 
definitely known because of lack of infor- 
mation; or taxa that are potentially vulner- 
able and require monitoring; or that are 
apparently stable but require monitoring. 


In general practice, the term threatened 
incorporates endangered and _ vulnerable. 
According to the conservation status of species 
shown here, there are 34 rare or threatened 
vertebrates native to Tasmania, of which 9 are 
endangered, 9 are vulnerable to extinction and 
16 are rare (not including whales and dolphins). 


The conservation status of populations of 


vertebrates in Tasmania is currently under 


review by a Scientific Advisory Group of 


experts on Tasmanian vertebrates. The table, 
Rare and Threatened Vertebrates of Tasmania, 
based largely on national perspectives, may 
differ from the advice to be given by this group 
to the Tasmanian Parks and Wildlife Service. 


Threats to fauna 


Since European settlement began in 1803, 
many changes to the Tasmanian landscape have 
occurred. Although these changes have 
benefited some species, many are now threat- 
ened with extinction. An important part of the 
fight to save species from extinction is identifi- 
cation of the threatening process involved. 


The proportion of Crown Land (about 60 per 
cent of the State’s surface area) and land 
reserved primarily for conservation purposes 
(for example, national parks), is much higher in 
Tasmania than any other State — natural assets 
of great benefit to conservation in this State. 
Land clearing, soil degradation and the impact 
of rabbits have been relatively less in Tasmania 
than on mainland Australia. Nevertheless, the 
vegetation of much of Tasmania has been 
altered on a large scale by activities such as 
agriculture and forestry. Whilst extensive areas 
of forest and buttongrass moorland in western 
Tasmania remain undisturbed, dry eucalypt 
forest and native grasslands in the midlands, 
north and east of the State have been subjected 


POSSIBLY OR POTENTIALLY THREATENED VERTEBRATES OF TASMANIA 


Common name Scientific name 


Family Status 


Mammals 
Platypus 
Spotted-tailed Quoll 
Eastern Quoll 
White-footed Dunnart 


Dasyurus viverrinus 


Ornithorhynchus anatinus 
Dasyurus maculatus maculatus 


Ornithorhynchidae 
Dasyuridae 
Dasyuridae 
Dasyuridae 


Southern Brown Bandicoot 

Little Pygmy-possum 

Tasmanian Bettong 

Long-nosed Potoroo 

Broad-toothed Mouse 
Birds 

Blue Petrel 

Ground Parrot 

Brown Thornbill 
Amphibians 

Tasmanian Tree Frog 

Green and Golden Frog 

Hartz Mountain Frog 
Freshwater fish 

Western Paragalaxias 


Sminthopsis leucopus leucopus 
Tsoodon obesulus affinus 
Cercartetus lepidus 

Bettongia gaimardi 

Potorous tridactylus apicalis 
Pseudomys fuscus 


Halobaena caerulea 
Pezoporus wallicus wallicus 
Acanthiza pusilla archibaldi 


Litoria burrowsae 
Litoria raniformis 


undescribed new species (aff. Crinia) 


Paragalaxias julianus 


(Based on Smith 1990, Garnett 1992, and Kennedy 1992) 


Peramelidae 
Burramyidae 
Potoroidae 
Potoroidae 
Muridae 


Procellariidae 
Platycercidae 
Acanthizidae 
Hylidae 
Hylidae 
Myobatrachidae 


Galaxiidae 


ARR ARK AKRAKAAKRAAA 
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to extensive clearing and revegetation with in- 
troduced species, such as Pinus radiata and 
Eucalyptus nitens in plantations. A sensitive 
balance is sought to enable efficient agriculture 
and silviculture to proceed in harmony with con- 
servation. The nexus is often uneasy, as with 
forestry plantations where control of native 
herbivores, by methods including poisoning, is 
necessary. 


Although public concerns have been raised 
about use of the poison 1080, its application is 
carefully managed to ensure that it is carefully 
targeted and native vertebrate populations are 
not threatened. A greater threat to conservation 
is deliberate use of pesticides, and other readily 
available poisons, to illicitly and indiscrimi- 
nately kill nuisance vertebrates — a practice that 
is apparently common in some areas. 


RARE AND THREATENED VERTEBRATES OF TASMANIA 


Common name 


Mammals 

* Thylacine 
Eastern Barred Bandicoot 
New Zealand Fur Seal 
Southern Elephant Seal 

Birds 

* Dwarf Emu 

* Tasmanian Emu 
Wandering Albatross 
Grey-headed Albatross 
Fairy Prion 
White-Headed Petrel 
Soft-plumaged Petrel 
Macquarie Island Shag 
Australasian Bittern 
Grey Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Stubble Quail 
Painted Button-quail 

* Macquarie Is Rail 
Hooded Plover 
Eastern Curlew 
Fairy Tern 
Little Tern 
Antarctic Tern 

* Macquarie Is Parakeet 
Swift Parrot 
Orange-bellied Parrot 
Azure Kingfisher 
Forty-spotted Pardalote 

Reptiles 
Pedra Branca Skink 

Freshwater and estuarine fish 
Schooner Cove Blind Fish 
Swan Galaxias 
Clarence Galaxias 
Pedder Galaxias 
Saddled Galaxias 
Arthurs Paragalaxias 
Australian Grayling 
Estuary Perch 
Bathurst Harbour Skate 


* 


Scientific name 


Thylacinus cynocephalus 
Perameles gunnii 

Arctocephalus forsteri doriferus 
Mirounga leonina macquariensis 


Dromaius minor 

Dromaius novaehollandiae diemenensis 
Diomedea exulans chionoptera 
Diomedea chrysostoma 

Pachyptila turtur subantarctica 
Pterodroma lessonii 

Pterodroma mollis deceptionis 
Phalacrocorax purpurascens 

Botaurus poiciloptilus 

Accipiter novaehollandiae novaehollandiae 
Aquila audax fleayi 

Coturnix pectoralis 

Turnix varia varia 

Rallus philippensis macquariensis 
Charadrius rubricollis 

Numenius madagascariensis 

Sterna nereis nereis 

Sterna albifrons sinensis 

Sterna vittata bethunei 

Cyanoramphus novaezelandiae erythrotis 
Lathamus discolor 

Neophema chrysogaster 

Ceyx azurea diemenensis 

Pardalotus quadragintus 


Niveoscincus palfreymani 


Microbotula n. sp. 
Galaxias fontanus 
Galaxias johnstoni 
Galaxias pedderensis 
Galaxias tanycephalus 
Paragalaxias mesotes 
Prototroctes maraena 
Macquaria colonorum 
(?) Raja n. sp. 


Schooner Cove Sawtail Pipefish Maroubra n. sp. 


*species and sub-species that are extinct or probably extinct. 


Family Status 
Thylacinidae Ex 
Peramelidae Vv 
Otariidae R 
Phocidae R 
Dromaiidae Ex 
Dromaiidae Ex 
Diomedeidae En 
Diomedeidae Vv 
Procellariidae Vv 
Procellariidae R 
Procellariidae Vv 
Phalacrocoracidae Vv 
Phalacrocoracidae R 
Accipitridae Vv 
Accipitridae En 
Phasianidae R 
Turnicidae Vv 
Rallidae Ex 
Charadriidae R 
Scolopacidae R 
Laridae R 
Laridae En 
Laridae En 
Platycercidae Bx 
Platycercidae Vv 
Platycercidae En 
Alcedinidae R 
Pardalotidae En 
Scincidae R 
Bythitidae R 
Galaxiidae En 
Galaxiidae En 
Galaxiidae En 
Galaxtidae Vv 
Galaxiidae R 
Prototroctidae R 
Percichthyidae R 
Rajidae R 
Syngnathidae R 


(Based on Smith 1990, Garnett 1992, and Kennedy 1992) 
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Subdivision of land into small to medium- 
sized blocks for residential development poses a 
threat to conservation of native fauna in many 
municipalities. Large areas of native habitat are 
being divided, and reduced to isolated frag- 


ments, too small to sustain viable populations of 


native animals. Sensitive and careful land 
planning is needed to ensure adequate buffer 
zones and corridors of undisturbed vegetation, 
and sufficiently large undisturbed areas to 
ensure that the needs of native wildlife are met. 


Hydro-electric development has resulted in 
large areas being flooded, river flows being 
altered and distributions of native fish being 
changed. Introduction of exotic trout species, 
such as Brown Trout and Rainbow Trout, some- 
times in association with dam construction, has 
also. had significant’ effects on aquatic 
ecosystems and in some cases threatened the 
existence of native fish species, such as Pedder 
Galaxias and Swan Galaxias. 


The devastation by foxes has not been experi- 
enced on the island and impacts of many 
vertebrate pests (such as dingoes, feral pigs and 
feral dogs) are either absent or very limited. 
Nevertheless, feral animals do pose threats to 
native fauna. Feral goats have expanded their 
range in recent years, and action is now being 
taken to control them in many remote areas. 
Arguably the most destructive of feral pests in 
Tasmania is the cat. Feral cats are established in 
the wild in most parts of the State and prey ona 
wide range of native vertebrates, including 
frogs, lizards, birds and small mammals. 
Management programs are being undertaken to 
control cat populations on islands such as 
Macquarie and Great Dog islands, and research 
is being conducted into ways of controlling 
them on the Tasmanian mainland. 


Raptors, such as the Wedge-tailed Eagle and 


Grey Goshawk, roam far and wide in search of 


prey and encounter many threats, including 
shooting and other forms of persecution by 
vandals and some landowners. Their nest sites, 
often in large eucalypt trees, have also been 
disturbed by various activities including forest 
clearance. 


Pollution of waterways from industrial and 
domestic sources poses a threat to many 
vertebrates. Organic pollution from abattoirs and 
domestic wastes can result in eutrophication and 
oxygen depletion in waterways, whilst heavy 
metal pollution can result from various activities 


N 
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including mining. It is suspected that heavy 
metal pollution may be linked with unusual 
ulceration of Platypus in some Tasmanian 
rivers. 


Pollution is not confined to freshwater envi- 
ronments. Scraps of synthetic material discarded 
from fishing boats pose a serious threat to many 
marine birds, seals, turtles and fish. Seals and 
birds have been found around the Tasmanian 
coast entangled with a wide variety of discarded 
materials including bait straps and filament 
netting. 


Through research into the conservation needs 
of Tasmania’s vertebrates, and recognition of 
the processes that threaten them, efforts are 
being made to ensure that future Tasmanians 
will be able to appreciate and enjoy the remark- 
able wildlife and natural heritage of this island. 
Greatest success has been achieved through 


joint cooperative action involving the whole 


community. 


Preparation and implementation of recovery 
plans for rare and threatened species is advanced 
and action has been taken to save several 
species. In addition, many programs have been 
initiated which involve the general public in the 
process of conservation, including proposals, 
developed with landowners, for legislation to 
protect vertebrates on private land; formation of 
regional Landcare groups; and a ‘Land _ for 
Wildlife’ project. 


(Article contributed by Steven Smith and Sally 
Bryant, Parks and Wildlife Service, Department 
of Environment and Land Management.) 


2.1.3 Reserved Areas and 
Conservation 


Tasmania has a total area of approximately 6.8 
million hectares, of which 4.2 million hectares, 
or 60.7 per cent, is publicly owned. This land is 
managed by a number of agencies including the 
Forestry Commission, the Department of 
Environment and Land Management, and the 
Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Public benefit and protection for natural and 
cultural values is maximised by providing a 
variety of reserves for different types of use. 
The competing demands of development, 
recreation, and conservation are inextricably 
linked, with competing demands addressed in 
management plans, Acts and regulations. 
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LAND TENURE, TASMANIA 
(Including water bodies) 


Area 


Land tenure (hectares) 


Aboriginal Site 1 066 
Coastal Reserve 6 544 
Commonwealth Land 29 551 
Crown Reserve 167 


Forest Reserve 20 240 
Game Reserve 11 254 
Historic Site 16417 
Hydro Electric Commission land 115 765 
Lakeside Reserve 388 
Municipal Reserve 564 
National Park 1 363 355 
Nature Reserve 38 851 
Non-allocated Crown land 717 802 
Other Crown Reserve 28 520 
Protected Archaeological Sites 801 
Protected Area 206 783 
River Reserve 413 
State Forest 1 575 674 
State Forest-Hydro 2799 
State Recreation Area 5 780 
State Reserve 19 604 
Total public land 4 162 338 
Private property 2 690 489 
Total 6 852 827 
(Source: Forestry Commission GIS at 1.1.93) 
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Legislation is important in ensuring the 
preservation of natural habitats, flora and fauna. 
The Tasmanian National Parks and Wildlife Act 
1970 repealed the Scenery Preservation Act 
1915 and the Animals and Birds Protection Act 
1928. The Act made new provisions for the 
establishment and management of national parks 
and other reserves and the conservation of flora 
and fauna. These provisions included the devel- 
opment of land for conservation purposes, 
managing reserved land, preparing management 
plans, carrying out research and other activities 
relating to the conservation of flora and fauna, 
providing education facilities, and enforcing 
regulations under the Act. 


In the early 1970s the Mt William, Maria 
Island and Asbestos Range national parks were 
created and Macquarie Island was proclaimed as 
a nature reserve. The establishment of the Mt 
William National Park provided a secure habitat 
for the endangered Forester Kangaroo. Another 
endangered animal whose management was 
secured during this time was the Cape Barren 
Goose. These developments in conservation 
mirrored the growing world-wide community 
feeling for conservation of the environment. 


Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area 


In 1982, the three large western wilderness 
national parks (the Cradle Mountain-Lake St 
Clair, Southwest, and Franklin-Gordon Wild 
Rivers national parks) were inscribed on the 
World Heritage list by the World Heritage 
Committee of UNESCO. A further listing in 
1989 enlarged the original area by approxi- 
mately 600 000 hectares. 


The Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area now comprises 1.37 million hectares, or 
some 33 per cent of the public estate, of essen- 
tially wild, natural country in central and south- 
western Tasmania. It includes areas of very tall 
eucalypt forest, extensive cave systems, a core 
breeding area for the endangered Orange-bellied 
Parrot and ice-age Aboriginal cave-art sites. 


World Heritage Area management activities 
include providing visitors with information, 
interpretation and assistance; search and rescue; 
fire prevention and suppression; maintaining a 
range of visitor facilities; walking track upgrad- 
ing and maintenance; research; rehabilitation; 
environmental monitoring; and exotic species 
control. 
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Other reserves 


Conservation areas assist the survival of wild- 
life by providing for habitat and safe migration 
as well as for natural predator/prey relationships 
and scavenging. Facilities for conducting recrea- 
tional and educational activities are also 
provided. 


Some of the areas protected include the breed- 
ing grounds of Cape Barren Geese, penguins, 
pelicans, seagulls, waterfowl and seals. Areas 
have also been set aside to protect Blackwood 
and sclerophyll forests, rare eucalypts, alpine 
vegetation, coastal grasslands and other rare 
plants. 


Recreation, tourism and the environment 


The potential for recreation and tourism to 
contribute to the economic wealth of Tasmania 
is huge. A 1989 study on the economic impact 
of spending by Tasmanian residents on outdoor 
sport and recreation revealed an expenditure of 
$276 million (Hocking & Felmingham 1989). 
Dependent upon growth in gross national prod- 
uct and disposable income, tourism is forecast to 
become the largest business activity in the world 
by the turn of the century (Hunt 1990). 


In 1992 an ABS survey revealed that 65.7 per 
cent of all Tasmanians over the age of 15 had 
visited a national park during the preceding 12 
months This compared with a 1986 survey 
where 40.5 per cent had done so. 


Of the national parks and reserves where 
visitor numbers were recorded in 1991—92, most 
visits, 211 000, were to Mt Field (an eight per 
cent increase on 1990-91). There were 159 000 
visits to Freycinet (a 47 per cent increase on 
1990-91). Cradle Mountain recorded 142 000 
visits and Lake St Clair recorded 93 000 visits, 
but there were large numbers of unrecorded 
days. The Gordon River had 65 984 recorded 
visits, a 10 per cent decrease on the previous 
year. 


In 1991-92, there were 35 276 walkers 
registered on the Freycinet Peninsula, 4464 
registered on the Overland Track and 2151 on 
the South Coast Track. Walkers to Frenchmans 
Cap (728) had increased by nine per cent on the 
previous year, while those registered to raft on 
the Franklin River (290) had decreased by 22 
per cent. The provision of facilities for these 
visitors, and the recreational activities that they 
pursue can have adverse effects on the environ- 
ment. For example, of the 34 fires reported on 


Antarctic Tourism 


At least 6000 tourists visited Antarctica by 
ship over the 1991-92 summer, with the 
most visited areas being Mawson, Davis, 
Casey and Commonwealth Bay, along with 
subantarctic Macquarie and Heard islands. 
Tourism management strategies for the 
Macquarie Island Nature Reserve include 
preparation of guidelines for controlling 
tourist visits, production of a visitor’s guide 
and minimal impact code, and designation of 
sites on the island where tourist activity 
would be allowed and monitored. 


land managed by the Department of Parks, 
Wildlife and Heritage (now the Department of 
Environment and Land Management) in 
1991-92, 17 were the result of arson or 
suspected arson and four began as camp fires. 


Many recreational activities are undertaken 
within national parks and reserves. Management 
of national parks and reserves is increasingly 
concerned with balancing recreational uses and 
facilities with levels of impact at particular 
locations; it seeks to avoid or reduce these 
impacts and to rehabilitate affected land. 


2.2 ATMOSPHERE 


The quality of air is affected by emissions 
from industrial processes, motor vehicles, and 
commercial and domestic sources, as well as 
natural sources such as smoke from bushfires, 
wind-blown dust and salt spray. Pollution also 
varies in its scale — from regional pollution, 
affecting a very wide area, to local pollution, 
where the effects are limited to the area 
surrounding the source. Obtaining measures of 
the extent of air pollution is difficult because of 
the number, variety and distribution of pollution 
sources. Consequently, monitoring tends to con- 
centrate on determining the general air quality 
of a region. There are also significant variations 
due to local factors such as proximity to the 
source of the emission, topographical features, 
and local climatic factors such as prevailing 
wind direction. 
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flues and chimneys. 


In some locations the topography and weather 

conditions lead to an unacceptable accumula- 
tion of smoke. Launceston is one such area 
where, under bad conditions, 24-hour smoke 
levels exceed 200 micrograms per cubic metre, 
well above the recommended maximum safe 
concentration of 150 micrograms per cubic 
| metre. 

In response to this problem, the State Gov- 
ernment has been the first in Australia to call 
up the new Australian Standard (AS4013) 
aimed at controlling the emissions of smoke 
from woodheaters. The new designs of wood- 
heaters built to this Standard, together with a 
public education campaign on correct use of 
the heaters, could reduce average emissions to 
just four grams of smoke particles per kilo- 
gram of fuel burnt, a 75 per cent reduction. It is 
expected that these measures will significantly 
improve air quality in urban areas of the State. 

From the early 1960s, the popularity of open 
fires as the main form of heating decreased sig- 


Wood-smoke 


Firewood is a very popular domestic fuel in Tasmania with about 60 per cent of house- 
holds using it as their main heating fuel and a further seven per cent using it as a 
secondary heating fuel. About 500 000 tonnes of firewood is burnt each year, two 
thirds of this in urban areas. One of the unwanted side effects of this wood burning is 
smoke. The present designs of woodheaters and open fires release about 15 grams of 
small particulate matter per kilogram of fuel burnt. This is what we see emitted from 


nificantly (with more houses being heated by 
oil or electricity) as did the average amount of 
wood used per open fire (due to increased fire- 
wood costs). Thus, in spite of increasing num- 
bers of households, the emissions of 
wood-smoke decreased until 1978. The rapid 
increase in heating oil prices in 1978, coupled 
with new, efficient woodheaters meant that 
firewood again became the preferred heating 
fuel and smoke emissions increased to 1960s 
levels by 1990. If no controls were imposed 
and firewood continued to be a popular fuel, 
smoke levels would continue to rise because of 
the increasing number of households. But with 
the new regulations and a public education 
campaign, total smoke emissions could be cut 
by two thirds. 


(Article contributed by Dr John Todd, 
Department of Geography and Environmental 
Studies, University of Tasmania.) 


2.2.1 Air Pollutants 


A survey conducted in May 1992 found that 
34.0 per cent of Tasmanians were concerned 
about air pollution. This compared with 40.2 per 
cent of Australians who held the same concern. 
In Tasmania the levels of sulphur dioxide, total 
suspended particulates and lead are regularly 
monitored by the Department of Environment 
and Land Management. Other pollutants that 
cause problems in Australian cities include 
carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, nitrogen 
oxides, and photochemical smog. 


Carbon monoxide 


Carbon monoxide occurs naturally in the 
atmosphere at very low concentrations. How- 
ever, the combustion of fossil fuels, particularly 
in motor vehicle engines, produces large quanti- 
ties of the gas. Carbon monoxide poses a serious 
health risk as it is absorbed directly into the 
blood stream via the lungs, reducing the blood’s 
ability to carry oxygen to the body’s tissues. The 
Air Emission Inventory compiled for the Austra- 
lian Environment Council in 1985, identified 
carbon monoxide gas as the largest single com- 
ponent of air pollution in Australia’s capitals. 
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Broadcast of Ultraviolet Radiation Levels for Hobart 


The Department of Geography and 
Environmental Studies at the University of 
Tasmania is providing levels of ultraviolet ra- 
diation for public dissemination. This work 
forms part of an on-going research program at 
the University. 


Ultraviolet radiation, at the extreme short 
wavelength end of solar radiation, is directly 
related to skin cancer in the Caucasian popula- 
tion of Australia and overseas. Whilst cancer 
incidence rates for melanoma are increasing in 
Tasmania and in other States, only a small per- 
centage of the increase may be attributable to a 
long-term loss of atmospheric ozone and a 
subsequent increase in ultraviolet radiation. It 
appears that the main factor influencing the 
trend is changing attitudes in our society to- 
wards outdoor activities.The diagram shows 
measured ultraviolet radiation levels for two 
extreme cases, at 21 January 1993 when the 
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UV(B) Radiation, Hobart 


sun is high in the zenith and at 1 June 1993, 
close to the winter minimum. There is a 
marked difference between these two days in 
terms of exposure, with the hours between 
10.00 a.m. to 2.00 p.m. in summer recording 
the highest levels. The daily pattern is also 
strongly dependent on cloud cover.The meas- 
urements are taken at the University and ap- 
pear in the local newspaper and as part of the 
evening weather report on the ABC. 


The intention is to increase awareness of the 
dangers of over-exposure to ultraviolet radia- 
tion and the need to take precautionary action 
when levels are high. These might take the 
form of hats, creams and protective clothing. 


(Article contributed by Dr Manuel Nunez, 
Department of Geography and Environmental 
Studies, University of Tasmania.) 
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Motor vehicles are responsible for about 
four-fifths of the carbon monoxide emitted in 
Australian cities. In Canberra and Hobart, the 
two coldest capital cities, domestic fuel combus- 
tion was the second largest source of carbon 
monoxide. 


Hydrocarbons 


The interaction of hydrocarbons with oxides 
of nitrogen and sunlight results in photochemi- 
cal smog. A major source of hydrocarbons is 
unburnt fuel in motor vehicles. The 1985 


inventory showed that motor vehicles accounted 
for over 40 per cent of hydrocarbons emitted. In 
Canberra and Hobart domestic fuel combustion 
from heating oil, kerosene, gas or similar 
sources accounted for over 20 per cent of non- 
methane hydrocarbon emissions. 


Nitrogen oxides 


Sources of nitrogen oxides include motor 
vehicle exhausts and industrial emissions. Nitric 
oxide, which in itself presents no threat to 
human health, is the main gas emitted by these 
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SUMMARY OF AIR EMISSIONS BY SOURCE, 1985 


Carbon monoxide 
(‘000 tonnes) 


Hydrocarbons 
((000 tonnes) 


Nitrogen oxides 
((000 tonnes) 


Sulphur dioxide 
((000 tonnes) 


Sydney 
Motor vehicles 633.1 78.5 59.4 2.9 
Other fuel combustion 41.0 133 6.4 4.1 
Petroleum/solvents 0.2 65.9 2.9 8.2 
Other 53.9 14.9 6.0 2! 
Melbourne 
Motor vehicles 597.7 73.3 52:2 1.3 
Other fuel combustion 60.0 19.7 10.6 2.5 
Petroleum/solvents 0.7 66.7 1.6 Sul 
Other 39.2 20.0 4.0 0.4 
Brisbane 
Motor vehicles 259.8 323 24.7 0.8 
Other fuel combustion 10.9 3.6 EES 15.9 
Petroleum/solvents 0.2 22.0 1.6 2.6 
Other 20.9 6.3 3.9 ity) 
Adelaide 
Motor vehicles 225.0 OTT 19.8 0.5 
Other fuel combustion Sie? 10.6 10.0 1.6 
Petroleum/solvents 0.1 23.5 1.4 1.7 
Other 19.0 5:1 3.1 8.6 
Perth 
Motor vehicles 268.3 SSul 23.4 eit 
Other fuel combustion 20.1 6.7 5.9 2.9 
Petroleum/solvents 0.5 20.8 1.8 12.8 
Other 24.0 7.8 4.0 3\53) 
Hobart 
Motor vehicles 43.8 5.4 3.9 0.1 
Other fuel combustion 8.9 3.0 0.3 Sul 
Petroleum/solvents — 25 —- = 
Other 5.9 ileal 0.5 0.1 
Canberra 
Motor vehicles 47.9 5.9 4.1 0.2 
Other fuel combustion 8.5 2.9 08 0.1 
Petroleum/solvents = 39 = it a5 
Other 9.6 1.6 0.4 — 
Darwin 
Motor vehicles 14.5 1.9 aL 0.1 
Other fuel combustion 0. - ie, 125 
Petroleum/solvents — 0.9 = = 
Other 8.7 es 0.6 0.1 


(Source: Air Emission Inventories (1985) for the Australian Capital Cities, Australian Environment Council, Report No.22, 


AGPS, Canberra, 1988) 
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The Integrated Energy Management Centre 


Following submissions from a number of 
States, the Commonwealth Government chose 
Hobart as the site of Australia’s first Integrated 
Energy Management Centre. 


The centre, staffed by experts in the field, 
has developed a complete range of services to 
| provide information on all aspects of energy 
/ management. It plays a leading role in helping 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions through 
the efficient use of energy and it also serves as 
a model for the development of similar centres 
in other States. 


It has been established on the rationale that if 
we are going to seriously tackle the problem of 
dwindling energy resources and_ increased 
emissions of gases contributing to the green- 
house effect we must look to all areas where 
energy is used: in the home, commercially, in 
industry and in transport. 


The centre can provide advice about the effi- 
cient use of energy to ensure that energy pro- 
ducers and consumers are able to make 
informed decisions which reflect up-to-date 
knowledge of energy management technology 
and best practice. All fuel types (electricity, 
gas, coal, wood, oil, and solar) are covered. 


Information is available, for example, on the 
selection of energy efficient appliances, insula- 
tion, heating and many other ways we can save 
energy in our daily lives. Commercially-ori- 
ented advice is available in areas such as per- 
formance monitoring of buildings, retro-fitting, 
lighting, heating and ventilation, and machin- 
ery performance. Services to industry include 
advice, energy audits and demonstrations. The 
showroom includes a limited range of displays 
of energy technologies, but the bulk of demon- 
strations are based in industry. 


sources. However, nitric oxide forms the basis 
for the production of secondary pollutants such 
as nitrogen dioxide and ozone, which can cause 
significant damage to health. In high concentra- 
tions nitrogen dioxide has serious effects on the 
respiratory system, and even in low concentra- 
tions can cause lung damage, particularly for 
those suffering from asthma and bronchitis. It 
can also damage plants, erode stonework and 
corrode metals. 


Photochemical smog (Oxidants) 


Although nitrogen oxides rarely exceed 
acceptable levels, they are major contributors, 
along with hydrocarbons, to the formation of 
photochemical smog. The action of sunlight on 
a mixture of nitrogen oxides and hydrocarbons 
results in the formation of a range of secondary 
pollutants, the principal one being ozone, which 
is measured as a gauge of the total concentration 
of oxidant. 


Ozone is a colourless gas which is a major 
cause of respiratory disorders during smog 
episodes. In high concentrations it causes eye 
irritation, and can induce allergic reactions such 
as asthma and hayfever or chronic disorders 
such as bronchitis and cardiac conditions. 
Photochemical smog has become the most 
severe air pollution problem in Australian cities 


and World Health Organisation limits are 
exceeded regularly in all Australian mainland 
capitals. The peak levels of ozone concentration 
are usually recorded in calm weather during 
summer and autumn. 


Sulphur dioxide 


Sulphur dioxide poses a threat to health 
because it affects the respiratory system, particu- 
larly among sufferers of asthma, bronchitis and 
emphysema. Sulphur dioxide also tends to 
dissolve in atmospheric moisture, forming 
sulphuric acid which falls as rain (called acid 
rain) causing damage to vegetation and water- 
ways. The major sources of atmospheric sulphur 
dioxide are smelting, oil refining and the com- 
bustion of fuels. Where the ore or fuel has a 
high sulphur content, more sulphur dioxide will 
be emitted. 


In Tasmania, a well-established program 
measures the concentration of total acid gases 
(expressed as sulphur dioxide) in the vicinity of 
the Pasminco Metals-EZ operation at Lutana. 
The Department of the Environment and Plan- 
ning Annual Report, 1991-92 noted that the 24 
hour ground level concentration limit of 160 
g/m? was exceeded only once during the re- 
porting year. The average value from all sites 
was less than 50 g/m? 


ee) 
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Algal growth interferes with water quality 
and supply. Toxins produced by some blue- 
green algae can cause a range of health prob- 
lems for humans, and have lead to stock 
deaths. Domestic pets and wildlife can be poi- 
soned, and decreasing oxygen levels in water 
systems are responsible for killing fish and 
other aquatic life. 


Blue-green algae thrives in water which is 
rich in nutrients, particularly phosphorus and 
nitrogen. Studies show that nutrients come 
from point sources such as sewage treatment 
plants, drains, agricultural lands and forests. 


The reason for the growth of algal blooms is 
a complex scientific problem. The fate of nu- 
trients once they enter streams, the form the 
nutrients take and other environmental factors 
such as high temperatures are critical in their 
formation. 


Blue-green algae 


Inflows of phosphorous from fertilised lands 
and changes in water flow conditions have 
caused algal blooms in the Lagoon of Islands 
since 1986. A management strategy was devel- 
oped to cover the operation of this lake and the 
use of fertilisers on surrounding lands. Water 
quality is improving and studies are continu- 


ing. 


There was also an outbreak of blue-green al- 
gae in Orielton Lagoon, north-east of Hobart 
in the summer of 1992-93. 


There is evidence of localised blooms and 
increased phytoplankton growth in some estu- 
arine embayments of the Derwent River, al- 
though no ecological impacts have been 
detected as a result. Toxic dinoflagellates have 
also been identified but have not caused any 
problems in the Derwent estuary to date. 


Total suspended particulates 


Fine particles accumulated in the air scatter 
the light causing a reduction in visibility, “winter 
smog’. The air-borne particulate matter is 
mainly composed of dust, salt spray and smoke 
but also contains particles emitted by industry 
and motor vehicles. 


As the particles are in the respirable size 
range, they aggravate respiratory diseases. They 
often combine with other contaminants such as 
sulphur dioxide and nitrogen oxides, making 
this form of pollution more dangerous to health. 
Air-borne particles can also soil buildings and 
clothing. 


In Tasmania, smoke from woodheaters and 
open fires combined with topography and 
weather conditions can lead to an unacceptable 
accumulation of smoke, such as in the 
Launceston area. 


There has been a long-standing program of 
monitoring the levels of particulate fallout in the 
Hobart and Bell Bay areas. 


Long-term averages of total dust fallout at 
these sites fall within the range of 65-90 
mg/m /day, which is the accepted UK range for 
suburban environments. 


Lead 


Lead is a heavy metal which acts as a cumula- 
tive poison in humans, attacking the central 
nervous system and kidneys; young children are 
particularly susceptible. The main source of 
atmospheric lead is the combustion of leaded 
petrol in motor vehicle engines. Consequently, 
the concentration of air-borne lead particles 
varies considerably between localities, depend- 
ing on traffic density and street ventilation. 


The Air Emission Inventories (1985) for the 
Australian Capital Cities identified sources of 
lead emission in the capitals. By far the most 
significant source was on-road petrol engines 
which accounted for between 70 per cent (Ho- 
bart) and 96 per cent (Canberra). The low figure 
for Hobart is due to the high proportion of lead 
emissions attributable to the zinc smelter at 
Lutana. 


A program to measure the contribution of cars 
to the lead content of atmospheric particulates 
has been in place in Tasmania since 1981. The 
long-term average of lead concentration has 
shown little real change over the monitoring 
period. Yearly ,average POLCSREAUITS range 
from 0.28 ug/m? to 0.63 ug/m?, with an overall 
average of 0.37 ug/m?, The introduction of 


WATER 33 
WATER USAGE, AUSTRALIA, 1983-84 
(gigalitres) (a) 
Irrigation Urban and industrial 
Drainage division Pasture Crops Horti- Dom- — Indust- | Comm- Rural Total 
culture estic rial ercial 
Tasmania 46 47 ~ 33 23 10 1] 174 
Australia 5 180 3 550 1510 1 790 790, 480 1 340 14 644 


(a) One gigalitre equals 1000 million litres. 


(Source: Review of Australia’s Water Resources and Water Usage, Australian Water Resources Council, AGPS ,1987 ) 


unleaded fuel has had little effect on the lead 
content of air-borne particulates, an observation 
supported by statistics which show that the aver- 
age age of Tasmanian cars is over 10 years. 


Responses 


In Australia, it is the responsibility of each 
State to monitor air quality. Thus, different 
States use different sets of criteria to evaluate air 
pollution. 


The National Health and Medical Research 
Council has a measure of the levels of various 
air pollutants that are considered acceptable 
(often termed air quality objectives). Other sets 
of standards have also been developed, and all 
are based on current knowledge of air pollutants 
and their effects on human health. Determining 
acceptable levels of air pollution is a complex 
task requiring regular re-evaluation of objectives 
in response to the findings of medical research. 


The Air Emission Inventory compiled for the 
Australian Environment Council in 1985 has 
been a useful tool as it estimates the amount of 
various pollutants emanating from different 
sources. The estimates are provided for each 
capital city’s airshed, which for most cities in 
the 1985 inventory was based on ABS statistical 
divisions. 


Legislation is one means of controlling the 
emission of pollutants. Industries and Local 
Council operators who do not comply with the 
requirements of the Environment Protection Act 
1973 are required to develop and implement 
Performance Improvement Plans to bring emis- 
sions into compliance with the relevant stand- 
ards. The Minister has the power to exempt any 
person from the operation of the regulations and 
standards required under the Environment Pro- 
tection Act 1973. At 30 June 1992 there were 34 


exemptions (compared with 47 at 30 June 
1990), of which two related to air emissions: 
Associated Pulp and Paper Mills at Burnie and 
Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) Ltd. 


The new Environmental Management and 
Pollution Control Bill, accompanied by a discus- 
sion paper, was released for public comment on 
5 October 1993. This Bill will replace the 
Environment Protection Act 1973. 


2.3 WATER 


2.3.1 Freshwater 


An ABS survey in May 1992 found that 30.2 
per cent of Tasmanians were concerned about 
freshwater pollution. Human activity depends 
on an adequate supply of water for agriculture, 
domestic and industrial use. 


The health of our waterways relies on the 
quality of management of the surrounding 
catchment. Australia’s catchments and rivers 
have been radically altered through human 
usage of water, urban and industrial develop- 
ment and land use practices. This has often re- 
sulted in a deterioration of water quality. 


Urban wastes 


Domestic wastes contribute a large range of 
pollutants to the water supply, the most signifi- 
cant being sewage effluent. Although raw sew- 
age often contains high levels of bacteria and 
viruses which can cause disease, other harmful 
pollutants contained in treated sewage are the 
plant nutrients phosphorus and nitrogen which 
can contribute to algal blooms. 
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About 85 per cent of Hobart’s sewage is 
discharged into the middle reaches of the Der- 
went estuary. Nutrient levels exceed the indica- 
tive values for estuaries and embayments 
recommended in the Australian and New Zea- 
land Environment and Conservation Council 
(ANZECC) Australian Water Quality Guide- 
lines for Marine and Freshwaters — by approxi- 
mately 10 times for ammonia and two times for 
orthophosphate. For ammonia the recommended 
ANZECC level of <Sug/L compared with 
50ug/L recorded in the middle Derwent; for 
orthophosphate the recommended ANZECC 
level of 5—15ug/L, compared with 26—30ug/L 
recorded in the middle Derwent. 


Of 34 Ministerial exemptions from compli- 
ance with emission standards under the Environ- 
ment Protection Act 1973 at 30 June 1992, 19 
exemptions were for sewage treatment. 


In addition, runoff from urban areas is often 
contaminated with car oil, lead from petrol, and 
raw sewage which has seeped from septic tanks. 
The clearing and construction work associated 
with urban expansion leads to soil erosion and 
high sediment levels in rivers and streams. 


Industrial wastes 


The main pollutants produced by industry are 
organic wastes, toxic chemicals and heavy 
metals. Heavy metals are a particular problem 
because they accumulate within the aquatic food 
chain, leading to the contamination of edible 
fish. The discharge of heated water, after being 
used for industrial cooling, can also be fatal to 
aquatic life. 


There have been recent efforts to decrease the 
amount of industrial waste being discharged into 
the Derwent River, which has major industries 
on its banks. These industries include Pasminco 
Metals-EZ at Lutana, Australian Newsprint 
Mills at Boyer and Cadbury’s at Claremont. The 
successful commissioning of the $17 million 
Effluent Treatment Plant at Pasminco Metals- 
EZ has resulted in a very significant decrease in 
heavy metal concentrations in the river. This 
change is expected to be reflected in a stepped 
decrease in the already diminishing level of 
metals reported in the Derwent shellfish-moni- 
toring program. When a new acid plant that will 
eliminate cooling water discharges to the river is 
constructed, the remaining Ministerial exemp- 
tion for this company will no longer be required. 
At Australian Newsprint Mills the efficient 


operation of the clarifiers has significantly 
reduced wood fibre discharges into the river. 


A comprehensive examination of the Pieman 
catchment has been completed, and the data 
obtained will be the basis for the future prepara- 
tion of a Catchment Management Plan. The 
study was initiated by a major fish kill in March 
1990 in the lower Pieman River. The deaths 
were ultimately attributed to gas bubble disease, 
the result of the mixture of air with water under 
pressure as it passed through the Reece Power 
Station. New operating procedures were put in 
place to prevent a recurrence. 


The studies identified changes to water quality 
related to mining activities in the catchment. 
Rivers directly receiving discharge and runoff 
from past and present mining operations have 
elevated metal, sulphate and sediment concen- 
trations. They also have sparse aquatic commu- 
nities. The rivers most affected are the lower 
Argent River, Bakers Creek, the Que River, 
Ring River, Savage River and the lower Stitt 
River. There are also discernible changes in 
lakes in the Pieman catchment due to mining 
discharges. During summer when the lakes are 
thermally stratified, dilute mining discharges are 
detectable at discrete levels within the water 
column. 


However, metal levels (copper, cadmium, 
lead, zinc, inorganic arsenic, total arsenic, iron 
and manganese) in fish flesh from throughout 
the catchment were still substantially lower than 
National Health and Medical Research Council 
guidelines. 


The major activity in the King River catch- 
ment is the Mt Lyell copper mine at 
Queenstown. Since the 1930s approximately 1.5 
million tonnes of tailings per annum have been 
discharged into the river. These tailings have 
created prominent sediment banks and point 
bars in the river system, and a 250 hectare delta. 


Haulage Creek waters have a pH of approxi- 
mately three and are very high in dissolved 
metal concentrations due to acid mine drainage. 
However, they mix with mine tailings leaving 
the Mt Lyell Mill with a pH of 11, which effec- 
tively buffers the acid mine drainage. The high 
concentration of suspended particulates in the 
tailings stream also provide adsorption sites for 
many of the metals present in the acid mine 
drainage stream and they are deposited along the 
bank of the King River in the delta region or in 
the main body of Macquarie Harbour. 
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Flood control and construction of water 
storages 


Tasmania’s freshwater resources are unevenly 
distributed — much falls in inaccessible areas 
such as the Southwest, and less is available for 
industry, agriculture and human consumption in 
the East and Midlands. There is also a large 
seasonal variation in volume in many rivers. The 
South Esk River at Launceston, for example, 
carries ten times as much water in August as in 
January. Tasmania’s rivers and water bodies are 
also used for hydro-electricity generation. Thus 
to ensure a reliable water supply impoundments 
have been constructed on many rivers. These 
reservoirs also reduce the impact of flooding. 


There are three State-owned _ irrigation 
schemes: the Cressy-Longford scheme which 
covers about 10 000 hectares using water from 
the tail-race of the Poatina Power Station; the 
South East Districts scheme which covers 4222 
hectares of the Coal River valley and uses water 
from the Craigbourne Dam; and the Winnaleah 
scheme which uses water from the Cascade 
Dam on the Cascade River and serves properties 
with an area of 6231 hectares. 


These changes in river flow can result in 
significant changes to aquatic environments. 
Often wildlife habitat is lost or degraded, and 
erosion and sedimentation increased. 


Drainage of wetlands 


Wetlands (swamps, marshes, and other 
shallow water bodies) are low-lying areas and as 
such they hold water longer than surrounding 
areas and concentrate nutrients and organic 
matter washed down from the soils around them. 
Wetlands have been shown to be much more 
productive in terms of plant and animal life than 
an equivalent area of ‘dry’ land. They also 
perform important functions as water filters and 
naturally control flooding by absorbing large 
amounts of water and then slowly releasing it 
down the creeks and rivers or directly in to the 
ground water table. 


In 1971 a number of countries concerned 
about the world-wide decline in the number of 
wetlands met in Ramsar, Iran, and developed 
and signed the Convention on Wetlands of Inter- 
national Importance Especially as Waterfowl 
Habitat, which has become known as the Ram- 
sar Convention. To qualify as a site of Interna- 
tional Importance, a wetland must be a 
particularly good example of a representative 


type, a rare type, or one that supports rare plants 
or animals or holds large numbers of animals at 
certain times of the year. 


There are now over 500 wetlands on this list 
of which 40 are in Australia. Tasmania has 10 
sites: Sea Elephant River on King Island, Logan 
Lagoon on Flinders Island, the east coast of 
Cape Barren Island, the mouth of the 
Ringarooma River, Little Waterhouse Lake, 
Jocks Lagoon near St Helens, Moulting Lagoon 
and the Apsley Marshes, Pittwater-Orielton 
Lagoon, and the north-east corner of Lake 
Crescent. 


Vegetation clearance 


Clearing native vegetation has a major impact 
upon water resources. Firstly, water runoff 
increases and flooding becomes more severe. 
Often the excess water seeps down to the water 
table, leading to a rise in ground water levels 
and subsequent salinity and waterlogging 
problems. 


Increased run-off following land clearing has 
exacerbated erosion on the banks of most Aus- 
tralian rivers. This in turn increases the amount 
of sediment suspended in the water, or turbidity, 
of rivers and streams. Water that contains large 
amounts of suspended solids is not only un- 
pleasant to drink, it suffocates aquatic animal 
life and kills aquatic plants by blocking out 
sunlight. 


Agriculture 


Many agricultural land-use practices can be 
detrimental to water quality. Artificial fertilisers, 
when washed into rivers or leached into ground 
water, increase the water’s nutrient levels and 
encourage the prolific growth of algae. Pesti- 
cides and herbicides also tend to be washed into 
waterways. These chemicals are not only toxic 
to aquatic organisms, but because they do not 
break down readily, accumulate within the food- 
chain, with far-reaching consequences. 


Effluent drainage from farm dairy sheds has in 
the past been a significant source of water pollu- 
tion in many of Tasmania’s rivers and streams 
and a working group was established in May 
1991 to develop an abatement program. 


Responses 
Although provisions exist under the Water Act 


1957, very little integrated catchment, regional 
planning or extensive corrective action has been 
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undertaken. No protected Water Catchments 
have been proclaimed and with the possible ex- 
ception of the Montagu River Catchment Area, 
whole catchment schemes have not been ade- 
quately undertaken in Tasmania. This issue is 
being reviewed in coordination with the Decade 
of Landcare Plan. 


River management includes schemes to con- 
trol riverbank erosion, sedimentation and pollu- 
tion, the installation of arterial drainage schemes 
and some pest plant and animal control. Other 
strategies include the implementation of the For- 
est Practices Code to ensure the preservation of 
streamside reserves during commercial harvest- 
ing operations. 


2.3.2 Estuarine and Marine 


A 1992 ABS survey found that 34.7 per cent 
of Tasmanians were concerned about ocean pol- 
lution. Tasmania’s coasts are being increasingly 
polluted with debris. This debris washed ashore 
diminishes the scenic value of beaches, incurs 
costs in clean-ups and in lost tourism, and can 
be a navigation hazard. Debris which is adrift 
endangers many species of marine wildlife 
through entanglement or ingestion. 


The type, quantity, distribution and sources of 
debris are being analysed so that effective action 
can be taken. State-wide 150 sites were 
surveyed between January 1990 and June 1991. 


Debris from fourteen World Heritage Area 
sites accounted for five per cent of the State to- 
tal of 50 211 items. This represented an average 
of 165 items per kilometre compared with an av- 
erage of 300 items per kilometre State-wide. 
The debris was composed of plastic (61 per 
cent), foam (two per cent), metal (21 per cent) 
and glass (16 per cent). Fishing debris made up 
80 per cent of the 1528 plastic items recorded, 
which is twice the State-wide average. Non- 
plastic items consisted mostly of drink cans and 
bottles (Slater 1992). 


Most of the World Heritage Area debris is 
from oceanic sources, indicating significant 
pollution from activities like fishing, boating 
and shipping. Land-based recreational debris, 
such as drink cans and bottles, was mainly 
found at popular camp-sites and anchorages. 


Macquarie Harbour Study 
In February 1993, a steering committee was 


formed to coordinate a three-year scientific 
investigation of pollution in Macquarie Harbour. 


The steering committee includes representatives 
from the Division of Environmental Manage- 
ment, the Division of Sea Fisheries, the Hydro- 
Electric Commission, and the Mt Lyell Mining 
and Railway Company Ltd. 


The Macquarie Harbour Study is designed to 
examine sediment and metal dispersion in 
Macquarie Harbour, particularly in relation to 
the King River. It will assess the possible im- 
pacts of future changes to activities in the King 
River catchment, including inputs from the Mt 
Lyell Mine and the operation of the King River 
Power Station. As part of the study, there will be 
an assessment of metal contamination of fish 
caught and grown in the harbour. 


Stage | will incorporate investigations into the 
physical and geochemical processes controlling 
sediment and metal dispersion in the freshwater 
and estuarine environments. In 1994, Stage 2 
will examine the broader community concerns 
and environmental management issues relating 
to the harbour. 


Derwent estuary nutrient program 


In March 1993, the Department of Environ- 
ment and Land Management commenced a 
sampling and analysis program of the waters, 
sediment and biota of the Derwent estuary. The 
aim of this program is to obtain data on the 
nutrient concentrations of the upper, middle and 
lower reaches of the estuary and to locate major 
sources and inputs of nutrients to the river 
system. Initially, the project will be carried out 
over a twelve-month period and_ involve 
fortnightly sampling at 37 sites along the river. 


Seagrass beds 


Seagrass beds in Tasmania have declined 
significantly in a number of areas close to large 
human population centres (Rees 1993). Five 
species of seagrass occur in Tasmanian coastal 
waters. 


The Furneaux Group of islands has extensive 
areas of seagrass, while in the east and south- 
east of the State seagrasses are confined to 
sheltered bays and estuaries. In many cases 
these bays and estuaries have been receiving 
waters with urban, industrial and agricultural 
wastes, which have been identified as causes of 
seagrass decline elsewhere in Australia. Recent 
research has shown significant losses in the 
Hobart and D’Entrecasteaux region, Triabunna 
and St. Helens, the Tamar, Port Sorell, and 
Duck Bay near Smithton. 
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Marine reserves 


Two ways in which the marine environment 
can be protected and enhanced are through wise 
and technically sound utilisation of marine re- 
sources based on sustainable principles, and by 
the reservation of selected marine areas for con- 
servation and passive use. 


Marine reserves serve a similar purpose in the 
sea as that served by national parks on the land. 
They have been created to protect and conserve 
a representation of Tasmania’s marine life and 
ecosystems. They provide unspoilt areas for fish 
breeding, public enjoyment and scientific study. 
Some also include features of archaeological 
and historic importance. 


Inside a marine reserve natural processes are 
protected as far as possible and current activities 
which have minimal impact may continue to be 
undertaken; fishing is generally not allowed 


Generally the following activities may be 
allowed: boating, swimming, sailing, diving, 
handlining, and angling. Each marine reserve 
has guidelines for specific uses, and other activi- 
ties may be allowed in particular reserves. In 
September 1991 four marine reserves were 
established: 


Maria Island Marine Reserve 


The 1500-hectare Maria Island Marine 
Reserve is representative of a range of Tasma- 
nian east coast marine habitats. It includes rocky 
reefs with large underwater caverns and caves in 
Fossil Bay, sandstone reefs, extensive seagrass 
beds and a fish nursery in Mercury Passage. 
There is a great diversity of marine plants and 
animals, and underwater forests of giant kelp. 
The reserve will provide a baseline for the study 
of marine habitats and communities, and the 
effects of human management of the marine 
environment outside the reserve. 


Governor Island Marine Reserve 


This 60-hectare reserve at Bicheno has un- 
usual underwater rock formations and spectacu- 
lar large caves which have allowed many animal 
and plant communities to develop in a small 
area. There is easy access to deep-water species, 
an important crested tern colony and fascinating 
invertebrates such as seawhips, seafans and 
yellow zooanthids. Diving at Governor Island is 
rated among the best in Australia because of 
clear waters and the diverse marine life. 


Tinderbox Marine Reserve 


A large variety of fish, algae and other marine 
organisms, including seawood, characterise this 
45-hectare reserve, which has sandstone 
platforms and cobbled reefs. The area serves as 
a bench-mark for scientific monitoring of 
changes in the marine communities of adjacent 
reefs. Protection also permits an increase in fish 
size and numbers. 


Ninepin Point Marine Reserve 


This 60-hectare reserve protects a marine eco- 
system of considerable scientific importance. 
Poor sunlight penetration because of the tannin- 
rich, dark brown waters of the Huon River, has 
resulted in the rocky reef at Ninepin Point host- 
ing species at eight-metre depths that normally 
occur only at 20-metre depths or more. No 
similar community in Tasmania is presently 
known. 


Establishing a system of marine reserves that 
is comparable in quality to the State’s national 
parks is one way of ensuring that people may 
enjoy unspoilt areas, and that the special 
features and marine life of the areas is protected. 


2.4 LAND 


A 1992 ABS survey showed that 16.5 per cent 
of Tasmanians (and 15.3 per cent of Australians) 
were concerned about land degradation. A 
similar survey conducted in 1986 indicated that 
soil erosion was a concern of 11.6 per cent of 
Tasmanians (and 9.1 per cent of Australians). 


Land degradation is the decline in quality of 
natural land resources, commonly caused 
through improper use of the land by humans. It 
encompasses soil degradation and the deteriora- 
tion of natural landscapes and vegetation. It 
includes the adverse effects of overgrazing, 
excessive tillage, overclearing, —_ erosion, 
sediment deposition, extractive industries, 
urbanisation, disposal of industrial wastes, road 
construction, decline of plant communities and 
the effects of noxious plants and animals. 


In general, the severity and extent of land 
degradation in Tasmania is not as great as that in 
other States, but significant tracts of land have 
been seriously damaged, and repair can be 
prohibitively expensive. Although some forms 
of land degradation occur on several land types, 
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a number of forms of land degradation are 
linked to specific land uses: those associated 
with farmland, forestry land and mining areas, 
towns and cities, and Crown and other lands. 


2.4.1 Farmland 


In the main cropping areas problems include 
accelerated soil erosion and soil structure break- 
down as well as induced waterlogging, salinity, 
water repellance of soils and mass movement. In 
the grazing areas of the Midlands and south 
there is accelerated soil erosion, particularly on 
dry steep land, and tree decline. 


Sheet and rill erosion (the washing away of 
thin layers of top-soil from extensive areas) has 
affected over 200 000 hectares of the State’s 
grazing and cropping land, particularly the rich 
croplands of the North-West Coast and dry steep 
grazing country. Cropland can lose over 100 
tonnes of soil per hectare in severe storms; dam- 
age that goes largely unnoticed because 
evidence is easily obliterated by cultivation. 
Another impact of erosion is reduced crop yields 
which are disguised by the use of more produc- 
tive crop varieties, fertilizer applications, 
seasonal weather variations and the unreliability 
of human memory. Yet these forms of degrada- 
tion result in many times more soil being lost 
than through the more spectacular gully, tunnel, 
and streambank erosion, and mass movement of 
land. 


Gully and tunnel erosion (the loss of both top 
and sub-soil along water channels) reduces the 
amount of arable land available and can destroy 
roads, fences and bridges. Over 40 000 hectares 
of Tasmanian farm lands are affected by gully 
erosion. Tunnel erosion is largely restricted to 
sandstone and mudstone areas particularly in 
south-eastern Tasmania. It is difficult to detect 
but possibly affects over 8000 hectares. 


Landslips mainly occur on the steeper basaltic 
(volcanic) land along the North-West Coast, and 
on Tertiary sand, clay and gravel deposits of the 
Tamar estuary. Approximately 40 000 hectares 
of landslips occur in Tasmania. 


Waterlogging and salting are two serious 
hazards associated with converting forest and 
woodland to farmland. Water deep within the 
soil is sucked up by trees, shrubs and other deep 
rooting vegetation. When the native forests are 
removed to make way for shallow-rooted crop 
and pasture plants, water deep within the soil 
builds up. It seeps along beneath the surface 


toward the lower slopes. As it seeps through the 
soil it dissolves and transports salty material 
from the soil. The saltier water then accumulates 
on the lower slopes and flats. This can cause 
waterlogging and if salt levels are high enough 
farm production drops or crops and pastures 
may even die. While some salt-affected land in 
Tasmania is natural, over 11 O00 hectares of 
salting has been induced by inappropriate land 
management. Although many instances are 
small and scattered and are often ignored or not 
recognised by farmers, they represent a signifi- 
cant loss in annual production. If plants die, the 
land is also susceptible to erosion. 


Wind erosion has degraded over 66 000 
hectares of Tasmanian farmland. With continued 
cropping and cultivation of light sandy soil 
further degradation is likely. A fertile and pro- 
ductive soil has well developed crumbs which 
are visible on the surface of a freshly cultivated 
field. These surface crumbs ensure good soil 
aeration and water infiltration. When the crumbs 
are broken apart and smaller fragments block 
the air and water pathways into the soil, there is 
increased runoff and soil erodibility as well as 
reduced plant growth. 


Declining soil structure is caused by excessive 
cultivation, trampling, compaction by vehicles 
and machinery, and loss of organic matter. The 
soil structure can also break down if irrigation is 
poorly managed. In Tasmania it is most 
common on soils used for intensive vegetable 
production in the north. 


In recent years the attitude of rural land-hold- 
ers towards conservation has changed. Increas- 
ingly they are conservation-minded and there 
has been a proliferation of farmer-groups 
dedicated to land-conservation issues. However 
with the declining market price of agricultural 
produce, many land-holders have been unable to 
control existing degradation or prevent future 
damage. 


Effective farm planning can limit land 
degradation. Erosion risks can be minimised by 
altering farm layout and particularly by fencing 
to conform more closely to natural boundaries. 
This permits land to be used according to its 
capability and to be protected according to its 
needs. As the rich croplands of the north are 
subjected to rain and wind for much of the year, 
some farmers are using crop residues and 
growing cover crops for soil protection. A wide 
range of green manure crops help maintain soil 
structure. 
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In Tasmania most farmers try to conserve 
water and to distribute it more evenly over their 
properties. Uncontrolled and excessive runoff 
from higher areas contributes to flooding, water 
logging, salting and erosion at lower levels. 
Diversion banks and drains help to prevent these 
problems and to conserve both soil and water. 


Trees play a number of important roles on 
farms in controlling and preventing land degra- 
dation. They provide shelter and windbreaks, 
and tree roots can remove excess water and help 
to protect and stabilise soils. Trees are being 
planted to help rehabilitate salt-affected land 
such as on King Island. A campaign for sound 
vegetation management run by _ Greening 
Australia includes major vegetation projects 
involving community, corporate and govern- 
ment organisations; school projects to provide 
hands-on learning experiences for children; and 
the establishment of demonstration sites to 
illustrate correct vegetation management and 
establishment techniques. 


2.4.2 Forestry Land and Mining Areas 


Land degradation is also found where logging 
Operations involve the removal of vegetation 
and burning. These operations do not disturb an 
area as constantly as agricultural cropping, but 
they are commonly practised in areas of higher 
rainfall on steeper land which is susceptible to 
erosion. The most common problems are soil 
erosion and the compaction and mixing of top 
and sub soils by heavy machinery which may 
degrade up to 25 per cent of a logging coupe. 


Forest Practices Code 


The Forest Practices Code, prepared under the 
Forest Practices Act 1985, has led to a signifi- 
cant reduction in soil damage during forest 
operations. The code covers all aspects of forest 
management including the construction of 
roads, harvesting, reforestation and plantation 
establishment techniques. Practices to reduce 
land degradation include planned harvesting and 
integrated logging and trafficking controls, 
control over logging operations during wet 
conditions, and timber harvesting plans. 


The most extreme examples of land degrada- 
tion are associated with mining and quarrying 
operations (frequently at old or abandoned 
sites), which can have considerable offsite 
effects. Land management practices have been 
introduced which include improvements in 
technology for exploration (resulting in reduced 


land disturbance); planned operation of mines 
including the location of access roads, camps 
and plant, and the control of waste and effluent 
disposal to minimise pollution; and planned 
rehabilitation of disturbed mining and process- 
ing sites. 


Rehabilitation bonds for leases are assessed in 
conjunction with the Department of Environ- 
ment and Land Management. At the King Island 
Scheelite Mine extensive rehabilitation works 
were undertaken at a cost $1.5 million, and the 
Mount Lyell Company will be required to 
undertake a series of projects costing approxi- 
mately $2.7 million. These projects will include 
revegetation works and studies of the leaching 
characteristics of material in the Macquarie Har- 
bour/King River delta. 


2.4.3 Crown and Other Lands 


Over 140 000 hectares of Crown Land Estate 
has been degraded. Sheet erosion, caused 
mainly by repeated burning of organic (peat) 
soils which exposes the underlying mineral soils 
to frost heave, wind, rain and gully erosion, is 
found on the Central Plateau and the South- 
West. On coastal reserves along the West Coast 
and in the North-East, sand dunes are blowing 
inland. Approximately 19 O00 hectares of 
coastal sand dunes are being blown inland due 
to vegetation disturbance. 


Recreation areas may be degraded particularly 
where people and traffic concentrate at places of 
special interest. Vegetation decline, soil 
structure breakdown and accelerated soil erosion 
can occur, especially in beach dune systems and 
alpine areas. The Department of Environment 
and Land Management develops management 
and conservation plans, manages fires, and 
improves and protects walking tracks and park 
amenities to prevent damage. It also attempts to 
repair damage, regulate access, stabilize sand 
dunes, and control the drift of sand along the 
shore. 


2.4.4 Towns and Cities 


Significant land degradation may also occur in 
towns, cities and rural residential areas, particu- 
larly during the development stages. When 
planning or approving a development, the 
Commissioner for Town and Country Planning 
takes into account the stability and productive 
potential of the soil. Local government zoning 
regulations can be used to discourage or prevent 
alienation of agricultural land. 
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2.4.5 Decade of Landcare 


Landcare has been accepted as the primary 
strategy to control and prevent degradation on 
all land in Australia: rural, national parks, towns 
and cities, and coastal areas. This is to be 
achieved through: 


e the securing of a community commitment 
to landcare by strategies such as_ the 
formation and support of landcare groups, 
input into teacher training and the school 
curriculum, and continual upgrading of 
whole-farm planning and soil-management 
training courses. 


e the implementation of policies, legislation 
and administrative structures. This will 
focus on the development of land use and 
management policies and strategies. These 
include codes of practice, the review of 
legislation such as the Water Act 1957, 
Forest Practices Act and environmental 
and planning legislation, and by the review 
of administrative and organisational struc- 
tures to improve the delivery of technical 
and other support services. 


e a greater understanding of the character 
and condition of the State’s land and water 
resources. This will be aided by the Depart- 
ment of Primary Industry and Fisheries’ 
program to map farmland capability, sur- 
vey soils, and develop databases such as 
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e the encouragement and support of research 
and development where necessary and the 
promotion of sustainable land management 
practices for all land uses. 


In 1993 there were approximately 100 Tasma- 
nian agricultural and non-agricultural landcare 
groups. They addressed a wide range of issues 
including whole-farm planning projects, 
catchment management, tree decline, erosion, 
and pasture management as well as weed and 
pest management, river care, and coastal and 
bushland management. 


2.5 RECYCLING AND 
WASTE DISPOSAL 


Concern about the amount of waste produced 
and methods of disposing of it has increased as 
people have become more aware of environ- 
mental problems. An ABS survey in May 1992 
showed that 24.5 per cent of Tasmanians 
considered garbage or rubbish disposal to be an 
environmental problem. The majority of 
Tasmanian households recycled old clothing or 
rags (61.7 per cent of households), and garden 
waste (52.8 per cent). Other items recycled by 
Tasmanian households included paper, which 
was recycled by 38.4 per cent of households; 
glass, 46.0 per cent; cans, 26.5 per cent; and 
plastic, 30.4 per cent. Australia-wide, the 
majority of households recycled old clothing 


computerised Geographic — Information (63.0 per cent), paper (52.8 per cent) and glass 
Systems. (54.3 per cent). 
ITEMS RECYCLED 
(% of households) 
Item recycled NSW Vic Qld SA WA Tas. NT ACT Aust. 
Paper Shs 67.1 36.0 43.1 61.0 38.4 2h 63.3 52.8 
Glass 51.0 70.6 42.4 55.3 58.4 46.0 14.5 54.9 54.3 
Cans 39.4 54.5 32.7 50.8 522) 26.5 18.2 28.1 43.4 
Plastic 33.9 48.4 34.0 33.2 35s 30.4 14.2 32.9 36.6 
Motor oil WS) O12. 9.3 IES) 10.0 10.7 UL 15.8 9.0 
Kitchen or food 
waste 30.3 39.9 332 39.9 37.4 48.0 S27 41.9 36.3 
Garden waste 42.3 51.8 49.1 47.6 44.7 52.8 47.7 51.8 47.4 
Old clothing 
or rags 58.5 66.9 62.2 62.1 67.8 61.7 Sil, 75.0 63.0 
No recycling by 
the household 73) 10.2 19.0 16.7 PRS) 19.4 31.3 12.5 15.6 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4602.0) 
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Of Tasmanian households, 53.7 per cent recy- 
cled by composting or mulching; 50.7 per cent 
used central collection points; and 49.0 per cent 
re-used within the household. Material for recy- 
cling was collected from 17.7 per cent of Tas- 
manian households, compared with 46.3 per 
cent of Australian households. Of Victorian 
households, 71.2 per cent used collection from 
the house as a means of recycling. 


These figures complement a Department of 
Environment and Land Management survey 
published in April 1993 which found that 76 per 
cent of all councils in Tasmania provided some 
form of recycling. There were approximately 
150 drop-off depots for use predominantly by 
households. Only eight of Tasmania’s councils 
provided a kerbside recycling service. 


Of the 19.4 per cent of Tasmanian households 
that did not recycle, 26.1 per cent said that they 
did not recycle because no service or facilities 
were provided or those services or facilities 
were inadequate; 11.1 per cent were not inter- 
ested, it was too much effort or they hadn’t got 
around to it; and 11.0 per cent indicated that 
they didn’t use any or enough of the materials to 
warrant recycling. 


The re-use and recycling of waste materials 
helps not only to conserve resources but also to 
reduce the amount of garbage produced. As a re- 
sult of its survey published in 1993, the Depart- 
ment of Environment and Land Management 
considered that up to 60 landfills, half of the to- 
tal, would fill to capacity within five to 10 years 
thus putting additional pressure upon local gov- 
ernment to work towards waste minimisation 
measures to preserve current or planned sites. 
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CLIMATE AND PHYSIOGRAPHY 


The State of Tasmania is a group of islands lying south of the south-east corner of the 
Australian mainland. Roughly shield-shaped with the greatest breadth in the north, the 
Tasmanian mainland extends from latitude 40°38’ south to 43°39’ south, and from 
longitude 144°36’ east to 148°23’ east. The coastline is bounded by the Southern Ocean on 
the south and west and the Tasman Sea on the east, while the approximately 240 kilome- 
tres-wide Bass Strait separates the island from the Australian mainland. Macquarie Is- 
land, a part of the State, is situated at 54°38’ south, 158°53’ east in the Southern Ocean. 


The area of the whole State, including the 
lesser islands, is 68 331 square kilometres or 
about 0.9 per cent of the total area of Australia 
(7 686 900 square kilometres); it is just under 
one-third the size of Victoria, the smallest main- 


AREA OF ISLANDS 


Island Area (square kilometres) 
Badger 10 
Bruny 362 
Cape Barren 445 
Clarke 113 
Flinders 1 374 
Hunter 74 
King 1 099 
Macquarie 123 
Maria 101 
Prime Seal 10 
Robbins 101 
Schouten 34 
Three Hummock 70 
Vansittart 6 
Total islands 3 922 
Mainland Tasmania 64 409 
Total Tasmania 68 331 
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land State, and is less than half the size of 
England and Wales. 


Mainland Australia, extending north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and with much of its area 
in the zone of the sub-tropical anti-cyclones, is 
basically a warm, dry continent. Tasmania is in 
the temperate zone and practically the whole 
island is well watered with no marked seasonal 
concentration; there are no deserts or drought 
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areas as found extensively on the adjacent 
mainland. Being south of latitude 40°, it is on 
the edge of the wind belt commonly known as 
the Roaring Forties and, with South America, 
the nearest land mass to the west, Tasmania’s 
weather is subject at times to strong winds and 
heavy rain about the south and west coastal 
areas. Its insular position provides protection 
against temperature extremes—the variation 
between summer and winter mean temperatures 
in coastal towns rarely exceeds 8° Celsius. 


Apart from the Great Dividing Range in the 
east, continental Australia is predominantly a 
land of low plateaux and plains with little relief. 
In contrast, Tasmania could legitimately be 
called the island of mountains, since it has the 
largest proportion of high country to its total 
area, compared with the other States. 


3.1 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Tasmania, a mere 296 kilometres from 
north to south and 315 kilometres from east to 
west, has a wide variety of mountains, plateaux 
and plains, of rivers, lakes, and tarns, of forest, 
moorland and grassland, of towns, farms and 
uninhabited country. 


The temperate maritime climate partly 
explains Tasmania being called the most English 
of all States but other factors operate to heighten 
the comparison—the pattern of agricultural 
settlement with orchards, hedges and hopfields; 
the lake country; the early freestone architecture 
still common in the east and south-east and the 
roadsides and villages dotted with oaks, elms 
and poplars. 


With eight mountains exceeding 1500 metres, 
28 above 1220 and a substantial part of the 
Central Plateau above 900 metres, Tasmania is 
truly an island of mountains. The tallest is Mt 
Ossa (1617 metres) located with a group of 
mountains, including Cradle Mountain, to the 
north-east of Queenstown and west of the 
highland lake country on the Central Plateau 
containing Lake St Clair, Australia’s deepest 
natural freshwater lake. 


Although the rivers are short, Tasmania is 
virtually criss-crossed by a network of rivers 
and lake systems. In the south, the Derwent 
flows from the Central Highlands past Hobart, 
providing one of the world’s best harbours, to 
the sea at Storm Bay. The Gordon River takes 


MOUNTAINS, LAKES AND RIVERS 


Mountains Height (metres) 
Mt Ossa 1617 
Legges Tor 1573 
Barn Bluff 1559 
Mt Pelion West 1 560 
Cradle Mountain 1545 
Stacks Bluff S27 
Mount Massif 1514 
Mount Geryon 1510 


Area (square 


Lakes kilometres) 
Lake Gordon (a) 272 
Lake Pedder (b) 241 
Great Lake (c) 170 
Arthurs Lake (c) 64 
Lake Burbury (a) 53 
Lake Sorell (c) 52 
Lake King William (a) 41 
Lake Echo (c) 41 
Lake Mackintosh (a) 29 
Lake St Clair (c) 28 
Lake Pieman (a) 22 
Lake Rowallan (a) 9 


Lake Rosebery (a) 7 
Lake Barrington (a) Tf 
Lake Cethana (a) 4 
Lake Murchison (a) 4 


Length 
Rivers (kilometres) 
South Esk 201 
Gordon 185 
Derwent 182 
Huon 170 
Mersey 146 
Franklin 118 
Arthur 113 
Pieman 100 
North Esk 82 


(a) Man-made. 
(b) Man-made—inundated the smaller natural Lake Pedder. 
(c) Natural lake enlarged by dam(s). 


the waters of Lake Gordon and Lake Pedder and 
is joined by the Franklin River before flowing 
into Macquarie Harbour in the west. The Huon 
River drains eastwards from its headwaters at 
Scotts Peak Dam on Lake Pedder, reaching the 
sea in D’Entrecasteaux Channel south of 
Hobart. The State’s longest river is the South 
Esk in the North flowing from the north-east to 
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join the North Esk at Launceston to create the 
Tamar. Other rivers include the Mersey, Forth 
and Leven flowing to the North Coast and the 
Pieman and Arthur rivers on the West Coast. 


3.2. CLIMATE 


(The following section was contributed by the 
Bureau of Meteorology.) 


Since mainland Tasmania lies between lati- 
tudes 40°38’ south and 43°39’ south and is an 
island with no point more than 115 kilometres 
from the sea, its climate is classified as temper- 
ate maritime. On the coast the daily temperature 
range is about 7°C but inland the range is almost 
doubled, indicating a slight continental effect. 


Prevailing westerly winds produce a marked 
west-east variation of cloudiness and rainfall, 
but the variation of temperature is governed 
more by elevation and distance from the coast. 


Summers are mild and are characterised by 
greatly lengthened days. The sun reaches a 
maximum elevation of 70°—73° in mid-summer, 
giving about 15 hours of daylight. In mid-win- 
ter, the sun’s elevation does not exceed 20°—23° 
and the shortest day consists of about nine hours 
of daylight. 


In winter and early spring, westerly winds 
reach their greatest strength and persistence, 
causing a distinct increase in rainfall in the west 
and north-west. In the east and south-east, rain- 
fall is more evenly distributed throughout the 
year. In comparison with those areas of Europe 
and North America which are at similar 


latitudes, Tasmania enjoys a very temperate 
climate. This is due to the stabilising effect of 
surrounding oceans whose temperatures change 
by some 6 C or 7°C throughout the year. The 
higher proportion of ocean to land area confers a 
similar benefit on the Southern Hemisphere as a 
whole. 


3.2.1 Winds 


The prevailing airstream over Tasmania, the 
Roaring Forties, is westerly with actual winds 
varying from northwest to southwest. The great- 
est strength and persistence of winds occurs dur- 
ing late winter and early spring, but the speed 
and direction vary with the eastward passage of 
high and low pressure systems. In the summer 
months, when the westerlies are weak, afternoon 
sea breezes become the predominant wind in 
coastal areas. Periods of more humid north- 
easterly winds are most likely in the summer 
and early autumn. 


Winds of gale force (34 knots) or greater are 
more likely to come from the western quarter as 
deep lows pass just to the south of Tasmania. 


3.2.2 Temperature 


Temperature decreases with height at an aver- 
age rate of about 0.7°C per 100 metres. Thus, in 
a mountainous island like Tasmania the 
isotherms (lines joining points of equal tempera- 
ture on a map) will be much influenced by 
topography. Greater cloud cover over the west- 
ern half further decreases day-time temperatures 
in the west, while the Fohn effect warms and 
dries the westerly airstream as it descends to the 
eastern areas. 


TEMPERATURES AT SELECTED STATIONS, 
TASMANIA, 1992 (°C) 


——————————— 


Summer Autumn Winter Spring 
(Dec-Feb) (Mar-May) (June-Aug) (Sep-Nov) 
Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Station max. min. max. min. max. min. max. min. 
Hobart 19.9 eS 18.1 9.5 11.6 4.4 15.9 7.8 
Launceston Airport DAES 10.9 18.2 7.4 10.7 2.6 15.6 5.6 
Devonport 20.3 10.8 17.8 8.8 11.9 4.0 153) Fil 
St Helens PPI | LS 19.7 8.1 IIS }e7/ 2 17.2 6.9 
Queenstown 19.2 8.2 16.9 6.4 2 23 15.4 Sy 
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The incidence of frost (air temperature of 0°C 
or less) is markedly affected by elevation and 
distance from the coast. Widespread severe 
frosts are experienced in winter on the Central 
Plateau and in inland valleys. Inland centres 
below 300 metres are frost-free only in summer 
although the north coast, the east and south-east 
have few frosts from early October until late 
April. Above 300 metres there is no frost-free 
month. 


Tasmania only occasionally experiences the 
hot days common in the mainland Australian 
States. High temperatures in the east and south- 
east of Tasmania generally occur on the last day 
of a warm spell during which a dry airmass of 
continental origin is advected over the State 
from a direction between north and north-west. 
Some cooling in the lower air layers over the 
waters of Bass Strait prevents the northern coast 
from reaching the higher temperatures that are 
experienced in the south under these conditions. 
The highest temperature recorded in Tasmania is 
40.8°C, at Bushy Park in December 1945 and at 
Hobart in January 1976. The lowest temperature 
recorded is —13.0°C at Shannon, Tarraleah and 
Butlers Gorge in June 1983. 


3.2.3 Rainfall 


Rainfall over Tasmania is largely governed by 
the interaction of airstream and topography. 
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Since the prevailing winds are westerly the 
higher annual totals are recorded in western 
highland areas, but there are parts of the north- 
east which very efficiently intercept the less 
frequent bursts of humid north-easterly winds. 
In the west, annual totals vary from 1500 to 
3500 mm, whereas in the eastern half the range 
is from 500 to 1500 mm. 


Extreme three to five day rainfalls occur most 
often on the West Coast in late June, when the 
westerlies are increasing in strength and persist- 
ence, and the sea temperature is higher than the 
land temperature. In the north, short periods of 
extreme precipitation occur when wind flow is 
sustained for up to two days from the north-east, 
usually in mid to late autumn. The high moisture 
content of such streams from over the relatively 
warm waters of the Tasman Sea results in heav- 
ier, if less prolonged, rainfall than is produced in 
the westerly streams. 


Rainfall is less reliable in the east, south-east, 
Midlands and Derwent Valley. Highest rainfall 
in these areas tends to occur in autumn and 


ANNUAL RAINFALL, TASMANIA (mm) 


Long-term 
Station 1990 1991 1992 average 
(a) 
Bicheno 572 633 619 688 
Burnie 810 1004 1255 997 
Bushy Park 575 595 529 582 
Butlers Gorge OSMAN 738)) 5250 677 
Campbell Town 501 487 605 544 
Devonport 774 963 998 901 
Glenorchy CALs 704 679 717 
Hobart Airport 473 440 417 522 
Hobart Bureau 621 571 535 626 
Launceston Airport 588 618 132, 695 
Launceston 648 645 830 685 
Maydena 1184 1201 n.a. 1 208 
Oatlands 539 478 470 561 
Queenstown 23985 25702) 21422 D9) 
Scottsdale 871 1079 1341 1077 
Southport 917 975 747 988 
Smithton 992 1184 1383 1104 
Strahan 1896 1338 1648 1647 
Strathgordon 2495 2698 2342 2489 
St Helens 549 743 884 784 
Swansea 425 434 416 611 
Waddamana 874 795 816 813 


(a) Number of years of record used to calculate the long-term 
average varies from station to station. 
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spring, under the influence of small cyclonic 
depressions off the East Coast. 


Effective rainfall is the amount necessary to 
compensate for evaporation, begin germination 
and maintain plant growth above the wilting 
point. Average rainfall is sufficient for this 
purpose from May until September. 


From October to January the chance of 
receiving effective rainfall lessens, except in the 
west and north-west, where the probability 
remains mostly better than 50 per cent. Over 
much of the eastern half, the chance of receiving 
at least effective rainfall during the summer 
months is very small. 


3.2.4 Snow, Hail and Thunderstorms 


Snow can be experienced over the highlands, 
above approximately the 900 metre level, at any 
time of the year. Heaviest snowfalls tend to 
occur in July and August. Extensive snow below 
150 metres occurs, on average, less than once 
every two years, and is associated with an un- 
usually vigorous outbreak of cold air from Ant- 
arctic regions. There is no permanent snowline, 
but patches of snow often remain on the highest 
peaks until December. 


Hail is most likely in spring, though it is pos- 
sible in any month. Large hail is usually associ- 
ated with severe thunderstorms and is more 
likely in the warmer months. It does particular 
damage to fruit crops in the Huon Valley and 
Tasman Peninsula if it occurs in late spring. 


Thunderstorms are most common in the north 
and west of the State and are mostly associated 
with the lifting of warm moist air by a cold 
front. The north and west report ten to fifteen 
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storms per year on average whilst the Midlands, 
as gauged from Oatlands, has fewer than three. 
Severe thunderstorms are more likely during the 
period November to March and may produce 
isolated instances of flash flooding or large hail. 
Tornadoes are rare, most occurring in the central 
north. 


3.2.5 Floods 


In Tasmania, floods tend to be seasonal, being 
more frequent in winter when catchments are 
saturated, than in summer. The major rivers in 
the Tamar River basin: the South Esk, Mac- 
quarie, Meander and the North Esk rivers, con- 
verge in the north of the State near Launceston, 
where the combined catchment area is nearly 
9000 square kilometres. Many rivers in this sys- 
tem flow through flat country and consequently 
floods can be widespread and disruptive. 
Launceston and Longford, the two major urban 
areas in the basin, and many small rural town- 
ships are affected by major floods such as those 
which occurred in 1929 and 1969. 


The Derwent River, with a catchment area of 
7750 square kilometres at New Norfolk, drains 
the central part of the State. Minor floods do not 
occur with the same regularity as in the South 
Esk due to the Hydro-Electric Commission’s 
storages, but these have little effect during major 
floods such as the one which flooded New Nor- 
folk in 1960. 


The Huon River, which has a catchment area 
of 2100 square kilometres at Judbury, rises very 
quickly during floods. Major floods, the most 
recent of which was in 1975, affect the main 
township of Huonville in the catchment. 


CAPITAL CITIES CLIMATIC AVERAGES 


Hobart Melbourne Sydney Brisbane Darwin Adelaide Canberra Perth 
Temperature (°C) — 
Mean daily maximum 16.8 197 Pal es) 25.5 BU) 223 19.4 23.2 
Mean daily minimum 8.2 10.0 13.6 Il3)57/ Daa 11.9 6.3 13.1 
Extreme maximum 40.8 45.6 45.3 43.2 40.5 47.6 42.2 46.2 
Extreme minimum —2.8 —2.8 Dall DS, 10.4 — 0.4 — 10.0 12 
Mean daily hours of 
sunshine 5.9 SJ 6.7 eS) 8.4 6.9 7.6 7.9 
Rainfall — 
Mean annual (mm) 626 655 1214 il Syl 1 661 528 626 873 
Mean annual days of rain 159 143 148 123 108 119 109 119 
Wind — Average (km/hr) 1k3 L7/ 11.6 10.5 10.1 12.5 5.4 15.6 
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Although heavily regulated by the Hydro- 
Electric Commission power generation schemes, 
the Forth and Mersey rivers (with catchment ar- 
eas of 1100 and 1600 square kilometres respec- 
tively), may still have major floods. The most 
recent major flood in 1970 affected urban areas 
in the catchments. 


Many of the smaller rivers in the north and 
north-west of the State have their headwaters in 
the Western Tiers and are subject to flash flood- 
ing. The short, fast-flowing rivers of the north- 
east and east of the State rise and fall rapidly but 
can be quite damaging. Flooding of rivers in the 
west and south of the State goes largely unno- 
ticed because they pass through rugged, sparsely 
populated regions. 


3.2.6 Humidity and Evaporation 


The mean relative humidity at both 9 a.m. and 
3 p.m. exceeds 50 per cent at all stations in all 
months of the year. Relative humidity is gener- 
ally higher in the morning than in the afternoon, 
and higher in coastal areas than inland. Days of 
high temperature combined with uncomfortably 
high humidity are rare. In the east, south-east 
and Fingal Valley, warm dry winds from a west- 
erly or north-westerly direction may occasion- 
ally have a relative humidity as low as 10 per 
cent. These type of winds invariably result from 


air descending from just above mountainous 
terrain into lowland valleys or plains. 


Evaporation depends mainly on _ wind 
strength, the moisture deficit of the airstream 
and on sunshine. 


In the northern Midlands the annual evapora- 
tion is nearly 1500 mm due largely to the preva- 
lence of winds coming from the Western Tiers, 
which become warmer and drier in their descent, 
thus increasing evaporation. Monthly evapora- 
tion at Launceston Airport has ranged as high as 
270 mm in summer but drops to between 25 mm 
and 40 mm in winter. This area of high evapora- 
tion extends southward to the lower Derwent 
and Huon areas. The lowest evaporation rate oc- 
curs in the Central Plateau, West Coast Ranges 
and Southwest area, where annual evaporation 
may fall to less than 750 mm. This is due to the 
high moisture content of the prevailing wester- 
lies and the high average cloud cover. In these 
areas the monthly evaporation rate may range 
from about 125 mm in January to only 12 mm in 
June and July. Another area of low evaporation 
(below 1000 mm per year) is located in the 
north-eastern highlands. 


3.2.7 Droughts and Bushfires 


Although Tasmania has the highest average 
annual rainfall of any State in Australia, drought 


HOBART CLIMATIC DATA 


Temperature Sunshine Rainfall 
Ce) (Daily hours) (mm) 
Maxima Minima 
Month Long- Long- 
Long- Mean Long- Mean term Mean term 
term daily Extreme Extreme term daily Extreme Extreme average daily average Total 
(a) 1992 (a) 1992 (a) 1992 (a) 1992 (a) 1992 (a) 1992 
January 215 19.3 40.8 28.9 ily) 11.1 4.5 Ts 7S 6.3 48 44 
February 21.6 207 402) 319 IMIES ila les) 3.4 Ted The 7.6 40 21 
March 20.1 Pa IES 373 3355 10.7 IES 1.8 6.9 6.3 6.8 47 5 
April 17.2 18.2 30.6 30.2 8.9 9.5 0.6 4.3 Syl 4.8 52 60 
May 14.3 14.5 25:5: 20.9 6.9 7.0! =1°6 3.0 4.2 4.5 49 23 
June ED 10.9 20.6 16.5 3:2 35 -28 -1.4 5.9) 4.3 56 35 
July aS 11.8 21.0 16.4 4.5 48 -28 0.6 4.4 Sul 54 104 
August PS) ia 24.5 16.4 5.1 48 -18 2.1 5.0 4.2 52 60 
September 15.0 12.9 31.0 17.5 6.3 49 —-0.6 1.0 5.9 3}e) 52 75 
October 16.9 16.8 34.6 25.9 Tet. 8.7 0.0 4.3 6.4 6.5 64 31 
November 18.5 18.1 36.8 PONT, 9.1 OF, 1.6 6.0 6.9 6.0 55 35 
December 20.2 19.6 40.7 28.5 10.7 ila 8 9/ 3:3 ih! 7&3} 2 ay 44 
Annual 16.8 16.4 40.8 33.5 8.2 83 -2.8 -14 a) 5.4 626 537 


a ne ee eae UUyEUyyyaEyEEEnyE SEIS SanS a SSE ERS 


(a) Figures taken over all periods of records. 
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conditions are not unknown. Unlike the remain- 
der of Australia, droughts in this State tend to be 
localised and of relatively short duration and are 
related to peoples’ expectations of normal rain- 
fall. The most severe effects are usually felt over 
a period of only a few months, but serious rain- 
fall deficiencies can extend over a period of two 
or three years. The most severe long-term 
droughts occurred during the periods 1888-89, 
1897-98, 1918-20, 1933-34, 1945-46, 
1949-52, 1967-69, 1972-73, 1979-82 and 
1987-88. 


Serious bushfires occurred in 1897-98, 1914, 
1934, 1940, 1967 and 1981. The bushfires of 
7 February 1967 were the most severe in the 
State’s history, causing 62 deaths and damage to 
property estimated at the time to be in excess of 
$25 million. The worst fires on the West Coast 
occurred during February 1981 when fuels were 
exceptionally dry for that district. Property 
damage around Zeehan was estimated to be near 
$5 million. 


3.2.8 Sunshine 


The average number of hours a year of sun- 
shine ranges from about 2500 hours in the 
northern Midlands to less than 1750 hours on 
the West Coast and western highlands; these 
areas having the least amount of sunshine in 
Australia. Hobart averages 2100 hours per year 
and Launceston around 2400. 


In January, the average daily sunshine ranges 
from nine hours per day between the Midlands 
and Launceston to six hours per day on the west 
and south coasts. In mid-winter, average daily 
sunshine is down to a maximum of four hours 
on the east coast and considerably less on the 
west coast and highlands. 


3.2.9 Hobart’s Climate 


Hobart is not the wettest Australian capital 
city; in fact it has the lowest mean annual rain- 
fall of all capitals except Adelaide. 


Temperatures: Mean maximum temperature 
exceeds 21°C in January and February. On aver- 
age there are two or three days per year with 
maximum temperatures greater than 32°C. Mini- 
mum temperatures below — 1°C are rare. 


Rainfall: There is a strong gradient of rainfall 
to the immediate west of Hobart caused by the 
prescence of Mt Wellington. On the south- 
eastern slopes of the mountain the annual rain- 
fall reaches 1400 mm (at The Springs and The 


Gap) while at Fern Tree the annual average is 
1140 mm. The rainfall decreases to about 600 
mm in the city area, the annual average being 
626 mm at the Regional Office of the Bureau of 
Meteorology. Some eastern-shore suburbs 
receive as little as S00 mm of rain per annum. 


Monthly totals are fairly uniform. The wettest 
12 months on record at the Bureau’s Hobart 
Office yielded 1104 mm (to December 1916) 
and the driest, 320 mm (to November 1943). 


Fog: Fogs occur in the city about six times 
per year in the cooler months but are more 
frequent over and near the Derwent River, down 
which they are often carried on a light north- 
west wind. Fog frequency is far less than that for 
either Launceston or Melbourne. 


Wind: The main wind direction is north-west, 
induced by the orientation of the Derwent Val- 
ley. Next in importance is the sea-breeze (from 
south or south-east) during summer months. The 
strongest wind gust experienced in Hobart was 
150 km/hr recorded during a storm in September 
1965. 


Snow and Hail: Snow below 300 metres 
occurs, on the average, less than once per year. 
Falls lying in the centre of the city, almost at sea 
level, have occasionally been recorded. Snow 
generally lies on Mt Wellington during winter 
and early spring months, but it is rare between 
November and March. Hail occurs about four 
times a year mainly between September and 
November. 


Frost: The average annual frequency of days 
of frost is 28, mostly from June to August. Cold 
air drainage is found in the hilly suburbs and 
frosts are common on the valley floors. 


Sunshine and Cloud: No marked seasonal or 
diurnal variation of cloud amount occurs. How- 
ever, there is a clear-cut seasonal variation in 
monthly average hours of sunshine with 
variations of 235 hours in January to 112 hours 
in June. 


3.2.10 Monthly Weather Review, 1992 


January: Monthly rainfall was above average 
in all districts apart from King Island. The east- 
ern half of the State recorded very much above- 
average rainfall. Mean maximum and minimum 
temperatures were below average throughout the 
State. Orford recorded its lowest January maxi- 
mum on record with 14 degrees on 8 January. 
The mean minimum temperature in Strathgor- 
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don was also a record low,eight degrees. The 
year began with strong winds which delayed the 
Abel Tasman and caused seven metre seas in 
Bass Strait. 


February: Monthly rainfall was average in 
all districts apart from King Island which 
recorded above-average rainfall. Maximum 
temperatures remained below average in the 
south and east of the State but were average 
elsewhere. Minimum temperatures were gener- 
ally average with isolated pockets below aver- 
age in the centre of the State. 


March: Monthly rainfall was below average 
throughout the State with most of the State 
recording very much below-average rainfall. 
Some stations set new low-rainfall records. 
Mean maximum and minimum temperatures 
were above average in most of the State. Many 
small bushfires were reported and a thunder- 
storm, with rain and snow, was reported on 
King Island on 3 March. 


April: Monthly rainfall ranged from very 
much above average in the north of the State 
through to average in the centre and below aver- 
age in the south. Several stations in the north of 
the State set new records for highest monthly 
and highest daily rainfall. Although mean 
monthly maximum and minimum temperatures 
were mostly within one degree of average, new 
record daily maximum temperatures were 
recorded on 4 April at Hobart Airport and 
Bushy Park. 


May: Monthly rainfall was average except in 
the north, southeast and central-western areas, 
where it was below average. An interesting con- 
trast occurred between King and Flinders 
islands, with King Island receiving twice its 
normal rainfall and Flinders Island only half its 
normal May rainfall. Mean daily maximum and 
minimum temperatures were within one degree 
of average. Heavy rain and thunderstorms 
between 15 and 17 May caused power disrup- 
tions and local flooding on King Island. 


June: Monthly rainfall was below average in 
part of the northern and eastern districts and 
average in the remainder. Mean maximum 
temperatures were within one degree of average 
in the northern half of the State and more than 
one degree below average in the south. Mini- 
mum temperatures were greater than one degree 
below average in the western half of the State 
and average in the remainder. 


July: Monthly rainfall was above average for 
most of the State, while average rainfall was 
recorded in eastern areas. Mean maximum tem- 
peratures were within one degree of average and 
mean minimums were within one degree of 
average apart from an area in the north-west of 
the State. On 3 July several storms moved along 
the north-west coast causing heavy rain, local 
flooding, fallen trees and unroofed houses. 


August: Monthly rainfall was average to 
above average throughout the State. A large part 
of the State, mainly inland, recorded below- 
average maximum temperatures. The south- 
west, north-west and north-east recorded mean 
maximum within one degree of normal. Mean 
minimum temperatures were mostly within one 
degree of normal. New records for low maxi- 
mum temperatures, both mean and daily, were 
set at some stations on the east coast. 


September: Monthly rainfall was mostly 
average with below-average areas in the north 
and east. Mean maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures were mostly greater than one degree 
below average. The first day of September 
brought strong winds, heavy snow and freak 
storms to the north of the State. Up to a metre 
and half of snow fell in some parts and many 
roads were closed. 


October: Monthly rainfall was above average 
in the north of the State and average to below 
average in the remainder. Mean maximum and 
minimum tenperatures were average to slightly 
above average throughout the State. Many 
northern stations received record daily rainfall 
on 9 October. The heavy rainfall in the north of 
the State brought major flooding to some north- 
ern rivers with bridges washed away and dam- 
age to some highways. 


November: Monthly rainfall was very much 
above average in the north of the State and aver- 
age in the remainder. Mean maximum tempera- 
tures were greater than one degree below 
average in central areas and average in the 
remainder. Mean minimum temperatures were 
within one degree of average. A thunderstorm 
and an associated tornado cut a swathe of dam- 
age near Smithton. The damage path was less 
than 100 metres wide and ran in a straight track 
for almost 15 kilometres. Extensive damage to 
buildings and trees was reported. 


December: Monthly rainfall was below aver- 
age for most of the southern half of the State and 
average for the remainder. Mean maximum tem- 
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peratures were within one degree of average for 
the majority of the State. Mean minimum tem- 
peratures were greater than one degree above 
average in the north-western half and average in 
the south-eastern half of the State. 
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Chapter 4 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Since 1 January 1901, Australia has been a federation of six States. In 1911 two 
territories, the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern Territory, were transferred 
to the Commonwealth from New South Wales and South Australia. 


Government is exercised in three jurisdic- 
tions: 


e Commonwealth Government, with powers 
derived from a written constitution and 
centred in Canberra, the national capital; 


e State Government with residual powers 
(powers not reserved for the Common- 
wealth) which in Tasmania is centred in 
Hobart; and 


e Local Government with authority derived 
from State acts. 


The main responsibilities of the Common- 
wealth Government are: 


Foreign affairs and diplomatic representation; 
maintenance of the armed forces; customs and 
excise; posts and telegraphs; control of broad- 
casting and television; control of civil aviation; 
repatriation of ex-servicemen; immigration; 
industrial arbitration for national industries; 
control of coinage and currency; overseas trade 
promotions; employment service; pensions; 
national health benefits; federal territories and 
overseas dependencies; census and statistics; 
meteorological service; federal courts and 
police; control of banking; collection of sales 
and income taxes; housing assistance and 
defence service homes; scientific and industrial 
research; management of State and national 
debt; lighthouses and navigation. 


The Tasmanian Government provides the 
greater number of community services including 
transport, education, health, community welfare, 
housing, consumer affairs, forestry, fisheries, 
fire, police, emergency, agricultural and farming 
services. The Tasmanian Government is also re- 
sponsible for prisons, courts, libraries, proba- 
tion, racing and gaming, and labour and 
industry. 


Local Government is mainly responsible for 
the maintenance of, parks, recreational and 
sporting facilities, and roads and cemeteries; and 
provides town planning, sewerage, water, waste 
disposal and public health services. 


4.1 COMMONWEALTH 
GOVERNMENT 


Legislative power of the Commonwealth 
is vested in the Commonwealth Parliament 
which consists of the Sovereign, Queen 
Elizabeth I (represented by the 
Governor-General), the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Queen’s status is set 
out by the Australia Act 1986. 


4.1.1 The Governor-General 


Under the Commonwealth Constitution, 
ultimate executive power is vested in the Crown 
and is exercised by the Governor-General as the 
direct representative of the Sovereign. The 
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present Governor-General is His Excellency the 
Honourable William George Hayden, AC, who 
was sworn in on 16 February 1989. 


4.1.2 Commonwealth Parliament 


The Senate 


Since 1984 each State has been represented 
by 12 senators and, in addition, the Australian 
Capital Territory and the Northern Territory 
have been represented by two senators each 
since the election of 13 December 1975. Each 
senator’s term is normally six years, as half the 
senate seats come up for election every three 
years. However, in the case of a double dissolu- 
tion of both Houses, half the senators are elected 
for a six-year term (the first six elected in each 
State) and half for a three-year term. 


In Senate elections each State 1s an electorate. 
Electors are required to cast a vote for every 
candidate standing within the State in order of 
their preference or for a Party or group. Election 
of members is carried out in accordance with the 
principles of proportional representation by the 
single transferable vote. 


If a vacancy occurs in the Senate, the appro- 
priate State Government, usually by a joint 
sitting of Parliament, nominates a replacement, 
of the same political affiliation, who sits for the 
remainder of the term. 


The House of Representatives 


The founders of the parliamentary system, 
when designing the House of Representatives, 
envisaged a legislative body representing the 
national interest. The party holding a majority of 
seats in the House of Representatives, therefore 


controlling the House, provides the 
Government. The federal election of March 
1993 returned the Labor Government under the 
leadership of Prime Minister Paul Keating. 


Australia 1s divided into 148 single-member 
electorates of which five must be Tasmanian. 
Out of the five seats in Tasmania, four are held 
by the Labor Party and the seat of Braddon is 
held by Chris Miles of the Liberal Party. 


Election of members is carried out in 
accordance with the principles of the absolute 
majority through use of preference voting. If a 
vacancy occurs, it is filled by holding a by- 
election. Elections must be held at least every 
three years. 


Representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is based upon the general principle of 
having, as nearly as practicable, electorates with 
equal numbers of electors. This is provided by 
regular electoral redistributions undertaken by 
an independent Electoral Commission. 


1993 House of Representatives and 
Senate Election 


In February the Prime Minister announced an 
election for the House of Representatives and 
the Senate for 13 March. 


The election resulted in the Labor Party 
retaining Denison and gaining the seats of 
Franklin, Bass and Lyons and the Liberal Party 
retaining Braddon. 


In the Senate the Liberal Party won two seats, 
the ALP won three seats and the other seat went 
to Brian Harradine an Independent. 


TASMANIAN SENATORS, AUGUST 1993 


Party Year of 

Senator Office address affiliation retirement 
Archer, B.R. 111 Wilson Street, Burnie, 7320 Liberal 1999 
Bell, R. 371 Elizabeth Street, North Hobart, 7000 Aust. Democrats 1996 
Calvert, P.H. 3 Brooke Street, Hobart, 7000 Liberal 1996 
Coates, J. 16 Victoria Street, Hobart, 7000 ALP 1999 
Denman, K. 78a Oldaker Street, Devonport, 7310 ALP 1999 
Devereux, J.R. 14 Rosny Hill Road, Rosny Park, 7018 ALP 1996 
Gibson, B. IBM Building, 147 Macquarie Street, Hobart, 7000 Liberal 1999 
Harradine, R.W.B. Marine Board Building, 

| Franklin Wharf, Hobart, 7000 Independent 1999 
Murphy, S. 87 George Street, Launceston, 7250 ALP 1999 
Newman, J.N. 11 Elphin Road, Launceston, 7250 Liberal 1996 
Sherry, N.J. 59 Best Street, Devonport, 7310 ALP 1996 
Watson, J.O.W. 46 St John Street, Launceston, 7250 Liberal 1996 
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TASMANIAN MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a es re 


Party 
Member Office address affiliation Electorate 
Adams, D. AA Building, Cnr. Brisbane & George Sts. Launceston, 7250 ALP Lyons 
Kern Di@ 115 Collins Street, Hobart, 7000 ALP Denison 
Miles, C.G. TGIO Building, 75 Wilson Street, Burnie, 7320 Liberal Braddon 
Quick, H. Shop 1, Covehill Fair, Bridgewater, 7030 ALP Franklin 
Smith, S. 65 Cameron Street, Launceston, 7250 ALP Bass 


4.2 TASMANIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


4.2.1 Historical Summary 


Tasmania has experienced several forms of 
government; beginning with autocratic rule, it 
graduated to responsible self-government as a 
British colony and finally surrendered some 
sovereign powers to take its place as an original 
Australian State. 


The evolution of the system of bi-cameral 
responsible government within a federal system 
falls into five distinct phases: 


1803-1825: The island was part of the colony 
of New South Wales and its lieutenant-gover- 
nors and commandants were subordinate to the 
Governor in Sydney. 


1825-1851: On 14 July 1825, Van Diemen’s 
Land was created a separate colony with a 
Lieutenant-Governor directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State in London. A nominated 
Legislative Council was established. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MEMBERSHIP BY STATE 


New South Wales Sil 
Victoria 38 
Queensland 24 
South Australia 13 
Western Australia 14 
Tasmania 5 
Northern Territory 1 
Australian Capital Territory 2 

Total 148 


1851-1856: The passage of the Australian 
Constitution Act 1850 by the Parliament in Lon- 
don was followed by the establishment of a new 
Legislative Council in which 16 members were 
elected and eight were nominees of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. The newly constituted Council 
first sat on | January 1852. 


1856-1901: By the Constitution Act 1854, 
two houses of parliament, the House of 
Assembly and the Legislative Council were 
established, both houses being elected. The first 
Parliament sat on 2 December 1856 (the first 
year in which the island was officially called 
Tasmania); representatives of the Crown carried 
the title of Governor. 


1901: The Tasmanian Constitution was 
limited by the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Constitution. In effect, the Parliament of 
Tasmania may make laws operative within the 
State upon all matters not within the exclusive 
power of the Australian Parliament but, on those 
matters for which the Australian Government 
may also legislate, the Tasmanian law may be 
superseded by the passing of an act by the 
Commonwealth Parliament. 


Tasmania’s legislature consists of the Queen, 
represented by the Governor, and two houses of 
parliament, the Legislative Council (upper 
house) and the House of Assembly (lower 
house). 


4.2.2 The Governor 


The Governor of Tasmania is _ the 
representative of the Sovereign in the State and 
exercises the powers of the Crown in State 
matters. The Queen appoints the Governor on 
the advice of the Premier, generally for a five- 
year term. Powers and duties of the Governor 
are similar to those of the Governor-General and 
were gazetted/issued in March 1986. 
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Governor of Tasmania 


Tasmania’s Governor is H.E. General Sir 
Phillip Harvey Bennett, AC, KBE, DSO who 
was sworn in as Tasmania’s 30th Governor 
on 19 October 1987. He was born in Perth, 
Western Australia, on 27 December 1928 and 

_ commenced his military career at the Royal 
Military College Duntroon. On 13 April 1984 
he was promoted to General and appointed 
Chief of the Defence Force. He was then 


- awarded the Distin- 
- guished Service Or- 
_ der for his service in 
Vietnam in 1968-69 
~ and is a Companion 
of the Order of Aus- 
tralia and Knight 
Commander of the 
Order of the British 
Empire. 


Photo: Government 
House 


On all official State occasions, the Governor 
performs the ceremonial functions as the repre- 
sentative of the Queen. The Governor summons 
and terminates Parliament; in special circum- 
stances dissolving it after considering the advice 
of the Premier. Bills which have passed all 


stages in Parliament are submitted to the Gover- 
nor for assent. The Governor opens each session 
of Parliament by outlining the legislative pro- 
gram of the government, but takes no other part 
in the sittings of either House. 


The Governor’s executive powers include the 
appointment of ministers of the Crown, judges 
and other important State officers but not those 
whose appointments may be made by certain 
statutory corporations. By appointing ministers 
of the Crown, the Governor creates the Execu- 
tive Council of the day and is required by 
instructions to be guided by the advice of this 
body. The Governor may act against the advice 
of the Executive Council, but the reasons for 
such action must be immediately reported to the 
Queen. 


4.2.3 The Cabinet and Executive 
Government 


In Tasmania, as in the other States and the 
Commonwealth, executive government is based 
on the system which was evolved in Britain in 
the 18th century, and which is generally known 
as ‘Cabinet’, or ‘responsible’ government. Its 
essence is that heads of the State (in Tasmania, 
the Governor) should perform governmental 
acts on the advice of ministers; that they should 
choose ministers of State from members of 


SUCCESSION OF GOVERNORS, ACTING GOVERNORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, FROM 1924 


Name 


Sir James O’ Grady, KCMG 

Hon. Sir Herbert Nicholls, KCMG 

Sir Ernest Clark, KCB, KCMG, CBE 

Hon. Sir John Morris 

Admiral Sir Hugh Binney, KCB, KCMG, DSO 
Hon. Sir John Morris, KCMG 

Rt. Hon. Sir Ronald Cross, Bart, KCMG, KCVO 
Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE 

Rt. Hon. Lord Rowallan, KT, KBE, MC, TD 
Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE 


Lt-General Sir Charles Gairdner, GRE, KCMG, KCVO, CB 


Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE 

Lt-General Sir Edric Bastyan, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB 
Hon. Mr Justice Green 

Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KCMG, KCVO, KBE 

Hon. Sir Guy Green, KBE 

Sir James Plimsoll, AC, CBE 

Hon. Sir Guy Green, KBE 

General Sir Phillip Bennett, AC, KBE, DSO 


Term of office 

Designation From To 
Governor 23.12.24 23.12.30 
Lieutenant-Governor 23.12.30 4. 8.33 
Governor 4. 8.33 4, 8.45 
Administrator 4. 8.45 24.12.45 
Governor 24.12.45 8. 5.51 
Administrator 82551 22. 8.51 
Governor 22. 8.51 4. 6.58 
Administrator 4. 6.58 21.10.59 
Governor 21.10.59 25. 3163 
Administrator 2523163 24. 9.63 
Governor 24. 9.63 11. 7.68 
Administrator 11. 7.68 2.12.68 
Governor 2.12.68 30.11.73 
Administrator 30.11.73 S126 
Governor 5.12373 30. 9.82 
Lieutenant-Governor 1. 4.82 30. 9.82 
Governor 1.10.82 8. Sieh 
Lieutenant-Governor 9. 5.87 18.10.87 
Governor 19.10.87 
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PREMIERS FROM 1939 


Term of office 

Name of Premier From To 
A.G. Ogilvie (a) 22. 6.34 10. 6.39 
E. Dwyer-Gray 11S 639 18.12.39 
R. Cosgrove 18.12.39 18.12.47 
E. Brooker 18.12.47 25. 2.48 
R. Cosgrove 25. 2.48 26. 8.58 
E.E. Reece 26. 8.58 26. 5.69 
W.A. Bethune 26. 5.69 325412 
E.E. Reece Seon SSE) 
W.A. Neilson 3153215 LOE 
D.A. Lowe ORT 11.11.81 
H.N. Holgate 11.11.81 26. 5.82 
R.T. Gray 26. 5.82 29. 6.89 
M.W. Field 29. 6.89 17. 2.92 
R.J. Groom W7e292 


(a) Tasmania had an unbroken succession of Labor premiers, 
starting with the Ogilvie Ministry (1934) until the electoral 
defeat of the Reece government on 26 May 1969. 


Parliament belonging to the party, or coalition of 


parties, commanding a majority in the popular 
House; that the ministry, the Cabinet, so chosen 
should be collectively responsible to that House 
for the government of the country and that the 
ministry should resign or advise an election if it 
ceases to command a majority there. 


The Cabinet system operates chiefly by means 
of constitutional conventions, customs or under- 
standings, and through institutions that do not 
form part of the legal structure of government. 
In law, the executive power of the State is exer- 
cised by the Governor who is advised by, and 


appoints the Executive Council. 
The Premier 


The present Premier of Tasmania is The 
Honourable Ray Groom, who took up office in 
February 1992 after his party won the State 
election called by the previous minority Labor 
Premier, Mr Michael Field. 


Before entering politics Mr Groom had a 
successful career as an Australian Rules foot- 
baller with VFL club Melbourne. 


He was first elected to Federal Parliament in 
1975 as the member for Braddon, the seat he 
held until he resigned from national politics in 
1984. 


In the Fraser government he had _ several 
junior portfolios, serving as Minister for the 
Environment, Minister for Housing and 
Community Development and as Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations. 


After resigning from Federal Parliament Mr 
Groom moved to Hobart with his family and 
became a senior adviser to the then Premier Mr 
Robin Gray. 


In 1986 he was elected as one of the Members 
for Denison in the State Parliament, and was 
given responsibility for the portfolios of forests, 
mines and sea fisheries. He was elected Deputy 
Premier in 1988, and successfully unseated the 
leader of the opposition Robin Gray at his sec- 
ond attempt in December 1991. 


He became State Premier in February 1992, 


° & Both a. j it 


House of Assembly 
sitting 
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1992 PARTY DISTRIBUTION OF VOTES 
IN ELECTORATES (%) 


Australian 
Elect- Labor Liberal Green 
orate Party Party Independents 
Bass 28.70 Sh 7/7/ 10.50 
Braddon 20.11 63.72 8.19 
Denison 32.46 42.39 16.84 
Franklin 32.74 44.61 14.86 
Lyons 26.19 55.83 11.48 
Tasmania 27.97 52.20 12.32 


after leading the Liberal Party to a ‘landslide’ 
victory. 


4.2.4 The House of Assembly 


The Tasmanian Lower House comprises 35 
members elected for a term of four years from 
five seven-member electorates. 


Electoral System 


Tasmania uses proportional representation 
known as the Hare—Clark system in elections for 
the Assembly. 


e Party groups, if officially registered, are 
identified on ballot papers. 


e Candidates’ positions within groups are 
rotated so that in ‘preferred’ positions all 
candidates appear on the same number of 
ballot papers. 


e A valid vote must show at least seven 
preferences. 


e To secure election, candidates must gain a 
quota—the total first preference votes di- 
vided by eight, plus one vote. 


e On polling day, no media advertising and 
no soliciting of votes near the polling booth 
is permitted. 


e The constituencies are the same five divi- 
sions used for House of Representatives 
elections. 


e There are no by-elections; a vacant seat is 
filled by a count-back of the vote at the last 
election. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
ASSEMBLY AS AT AUGUST 1993 


Electoral Party 
division Member’s name affiliation 
Armstrong, L.J.E. Green Ind. 
Benneworth, A.J. Liberal 
Bass Beswick, The Hon. R.J. Liberal 
James, G.H. ALP 
Madill, The Hon. F.L. Liberal 
Napier, S.D. Liberal 
Patmore, The Hon. P.J. ALP 
Bonde, W.B. Liberal 
CainsiGs: Liberal 
Cornish, The Hon. R. Liberal 
Field, The Hon. M.W. ALP 
Braddon Groom, The Hon. F.R. Liberal 
Hollister, D.L. Green Ind. 
Rundle, The Hon. A.M. Liberal 
Amos, J.J. ALP 
Barker, J.S. Liberal 
Putt, P. Green Ind. 
Denison Groom, The Hon. R.J. Liberal 
Hodgman, The Hon. W.M. Liberal 
Jackson, The Hon. J.L. ALP 
White, The Hon. J.C. ALP 
Aird, The Hon. M.A. ALP 
Bates, G.M. Green Ind. 
Bladel, The Hon. F.M. ALP 
Franklin Cleary, The Hon. T.J. Liberal 
Davison, B.F. Liberal 
Hodgman, The Hon. P.C.L. Liberal 
Lennon, P.A. ALP 
Braid, The Hon. I.M. Liberal 
Gray, The Hon. R.T. Liberal 
Lyons Llewellyn, The Hon. D.E. ALP 
Mainwaring, R.G. Liberal 
Milne, C.A. Green Ind. 
Page, The Hon. G.R. Liberal 
Polley, The Hon. M.R. ALP 


Officers of the House of Assembly 


Speaker—The Hon. G.R. Page 
Chairman of Committees—Mr J.S. Barker 
Clerk—Mr P.T. McKay AM 
Deputy Clerk—Mr P.R. Alcock 
Clerk Assistant and Sergeant-at-Arms— 
Mr P.M. Bennison JP 
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1992 State Election 


The May 1989 poll had resulted in the 
election of 17 Liberals, 13 Labor and a record 
five Green Independents. 


This left the Green Independents holding the 
balance of power in the Parliament. and no one 
party able to govern in its own right. 


After lengthy negotiations, the five Green 
Independents and the parliamentary Labor Party 
signed an ‘Accord’ which ensured the Labor 
Party majority support in the Parliament. 


The Accord ended in October 1990 after 
Cabinet endorsed the Forests and Forest Indus- 
try Strategy. 


Uneasy days followed for the government, 
unable to count on a majority in the house. 


The Green Independents continued to fight 
the progress of the legislation, desperately 
putting forward several motions of no confi- 
dence in the government. 


The legislation was eventually forced through 
the House of Assembly in November 1991, 
when the Labor and Liberal parties combined 
their numbers to ensure its success. 


An election was called by Michael Field for 


February 1992, which resulted in the election of 
19 Liberal, 11 Labor and five Green Inde- 
pendents. 


This was described by the press as a ‘Land- 
slide’ victory for the Liberal Party, and ensured 
them an absolute majority in the Parliament. 


4.2.5 The Legislative Council 


The Legislative Council has the tradition of 
being a non-party House; in 1993 the composi- 
tion of the Council was 16 Independents, one 
Liberal Party member and two Labor Party 
members. The Leader for the Government in the 
Legislative Council therefote cannot rely upon a 
vote taken on party lines to ensure the passage 
of any government bill. Contrary to the House 
of Assembly where parties usually dominate to 
ensure the passage of Government legislation, 
no such certainty exists with legislation through 
the Council. As a result it is not unusual for 
legislation to be amended or even rejected. 
Where conflict occurs between the two Houses, 
‘managers’ are appointed from each House to 
meet and attempt to resolve the dispute. Occa- 
sionally, even such ‘Managers Conferences’ fail 
to resolve the differences. 


Following conflict between the two Houses of 
Parliament over a money bill during 1924 and 
1925, the Constitutional Amendment Act 1926 
was passed. This Act defined the relations 
between the two Houses especially with regard 
to the passing of money bills. 


e The Legislative Council retains the nght to 
reject any bill, including a money bill. 


e The Council is specifically prevented from 
amending bills to raise revenue for the 
ordinary annual services of the Govern- 
ment and bills imposing land and income 
tax. 


e It can suggest to the House of Assembly 
that amendments be made but the adoption 
or rejection of such amendments is at the 
discretion of the Assembly. 


Apart from the above specific exception, the 
Council retains the right to amend money bills, 
such as those dealing with loan funds or probate. 
The House of Assembly is given the sole right 
to initiate bills for the raising of revenue and the 
imposition of taxes. Finally, the powers of the 
two houses are declared equal in all matters 
except for these specific exceptions. 
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MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL, AUGUST 1993 


Electoral Year of 
division Member's name retirement 
Buckingham Crean, Dr the Hon. D.M.(a) 1998 
Cornwall Bailey, The Hon. R.F. 1996 
Derwent Batt, The Hon. C.L. (a) 1997 
Gordon Schulze, The Hon. P.R. 1994 
Hobart Moore, The Hon. J.M. 1994 
Huon Meyer, The Hon. A.Y. 1996 
Launceston Wing, The Hon. D.G. 1994 
Macquarie Shaw, The Hon. G.A. 1998 
Meander Hope, The Hon. R.T. 1997 
Mersey Squibb, The Hon. G.B. 1996 
Monmouth Wilson, The Hon. S.J. 1999 
Newdegate Ginn, The Hon. R.W. 1999 
Pembroke McKay, The Hon. P.C. (b)(d) 1995 
Queenborough —Stopp, The Hon. E.J.C. 1995 
Russell Fletcher, The Hon. A.W. (c) 1999 
South Esk Rattray, The Hon. C. 1998 
Tamar Loone, The Hon. J.A. 1995 
West Devon Hiscutt, The Hon. H.J. 1995 
Westmorland Brookes, The Hon. H.G. 1997 


(a) Member of the Australian Labor Party. 
(b) Leader for the Government. 

(c) Deputy Leader for the Government. 
(d) Member of the Liberal Party. 


Officers of the Legislative Council 


President—The Hon. E.J.C. Stopp 
Deputy President and Chairman of 
Committees—The Hon. A.Y. Meyer 
Clerk—Mr R.J.S. McKenzie 
Usher of the Black Rod—Mr D.T. Pearce 
Clerk-Assistant—Ms W.M.Peddle 


Legislative Council Elections 


Members of the Legislative Council are 
elected by 19 single-member electorates for six- 
year terms by preferential voting. Elections are 
held every year to elect three members except 
for every sixth year when four members are 
elected. 


As for the Assembly, candidates’ names are 
rotated on the ballot papers. To be elected a 
candidate must obtain 50 per cent of the valid 
votes plus one, including preferences. A valid 
vote must show at least three preferences. 


Rotational elections were held for the elector- 
ates of Macquarie, Buckingham and South Esk 
in 1992 and Russell, Monmouth and Newdegate 
in 1993. In 1992 the Hon. George Shaw was 
returned to the seat of Macquarie, Dr. the Hon. 
David Crean was elected to Buckingham on the 
resignation of the Hon. Doug Lowe, and the 
Hon. Colin Rattray to the seat of South Esk on 
the retirement of Mr Dick Archer. Mr Hank 
Petrusma resigned from the seat of Hobart with 
two years and four months of his term still to go. 
The Hon. Jean Moore was elected to the seat of 
Hobart for the remainder of his term and has to 
face another election for a full term in 1994. 


In 1993 all three Sitting Members were 
returned. The Hon. Ross Ginn in Newdegate, the 
Hon. Steve Wilson in Monmouth and the Hon. 
Tony Fletcher was returned unopposed for the 
second time in Russell. 


4.2.6 Departments 


In February 1993 the Premier announced 
changes to departments. These changes were de- 
signed to save up to $7 million a year and in- 
crease the focus of the Government on 
economic development and job creation. 


The number of departments was reduced from 
17 to 12. A major new economic development 
department, the Department of State Develop- 
ment and Resources, was established. This 
included the Tasmanian Development Author- 
ity, the Forestry Commission, the Department of 
Mines and the Industry Services Division of the 
Department of Employment, Industrial 
Relations and Training. 


A key infrastructure department was also 
created, the Department of Transport and 
Works, which included roads and transport, and 
housing and construction. 


The departments of Environment and 
Planning, and Parks, Wildlife and Heritage were 
also combined to form a new Department of 
Environment and Land Management. 


4.3 LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


(Contributed by Dr. 
Association of Tasmania) 


Colin Balmer, Municipal 


Following the publication in mid-1990 of the 
Terms of Reference for the Local Government 
Modernisation enquiry, the Local Government 
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Advisory Board issued a number of discussion 
papers canvassing various options relating to the 
future structure of local government and desir- 
able elements of reform. These latter recognised 
the need for a new Local Government Act based 
upon the provision of general powers of auton- 
omy, a rationalisation of the responsibilities of 
State and local government and a review of the 
financial relationships between the State and 
local government. In response, it received 
numerous submissions from a wide range of 
interests throughout Tasmania. 


These culminated in the publication of an 
Indicative Proposals Paper in December 1991 


TASMAP. 


which outlined the Board’s preferred options for 
both the future boundaries of restructured 
municipalities and its package approach to 
complementary reforms covering administra- 
tion, finance and legislation. In early 1992, the 
Board held Public Hearings to ascertain reaction 
to its options, and released its report in July. 


The Minister for Local Government 
announced acceptance of the major recommen- 
dations contained in the report, with an 
immediate commitment to implement the 
restructuring of municipalities so that from 2 
April, 1993 the number of local governments 
would be reduced from 46 to 29. 
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Ministers and their Portfolios as at August 1993 
The Hon. Premier, Minister for State Development and Resources, Minister for Mines, Minister 
R.J. Groom for Forests 
The Hon. Deputy Premier, Minister for Education and the Arts, Minister for Employment, Indus- 
R.J. Beswick trial Relations and Training 
The Hon. Minister for Transport and Works 
I.M. Braid 
The Hon. Minister for Environment and Land Management, Minister for National Parks and Wild- 
T.J. Cleary life, Minister for Inland Fisheries, Minister for Local Government 
The Hon. Attorney-General, Minister for Justice, Minister assisting the Treasurer, Leader of the 
R.Cornish Government in the House 
The Hon. Minister for Primary Industry and Fisheries, Minister for Energy, Minister for TT-Line 
R.T. Gray 
The Hon. Minister for Community and Health Services 
F.R. Groom 
The Hon. Minister for Tourism, Sport and Recreation, Minister for the Status of Women, Minis- 
P.C. Hodgman _ ter for Antarctic Affairs 
The Hon. Minister for Police and Emergency Services, Minister for Multicultural and Ethnic Af- 
F.L. Madill fairs, Minister for Consumer Affairs, Minister assisting the Premier 
The Hon. Treasurer, Minister for Finance, Minister for Public Sector Management, Minister for 
A.M. Rundle Racing and Gaming 


The remainder of 1992 and early 1993 saw 
councils engaged in a considerable amount of 
forward planning in preparation for the changes. 
This planning was undertaken by Local Transi- 
tion Committees, under the guidance and over- 
sight of a State Transition Committee. The latter 
was chaired by the Minister for Local Govern- 
ment, and its membership included the Chair of 
the Advisory Board, the President of Municipal 
Association of Tasmania, the Director of Local 
Government (who was its executive officer), the 
Divisional President of the Institute of Muncipal 
Management and representatives of the two 


major trade unions serving local government 
employees. 


Each Local Transition Committee comprised 
equal representation from each of the existing 
councils which would become part of a new 
council. Members were, in all cases, serving 
councillors, together with at least one officer 
from each council. 


The State Transition Committee met with 
each Local Transition Committee at least once, 
and generally sought to deal promptly with 
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problems that arose during the transition period. 
The matters dealt with by the Local Transition 
Committees related, among other things, to 
designing administrative and staffing arrange- 
ments, preparing budget estimates and prelimi- 
nary works and services programs for the new 
councils, and the rationalisation of assets. 


Overall, the transition process went smoothly 
with most Local Transition Committees han- 
dling without incident the issues that arose. This 
was not the case, however, for the Local Transi- 
tion Committee for the new Huon Valley mu- 
nicipality, as the existing Port Cygnet Council 
(which was to be merged into the new munici- 
pality) refused to participate in the process. The 
Minister dismissed the council and appointed an 
administrator to handle its affairs during the 
transition period. 


While the forthcoming boundary changes 
received most public attention, three other parts 
of the modernisation program were also receiv- 
ing attention. One was the development of the 
Local Government (Amalgamating Councils) 
Award 1993 which would apply to councils 
affected by restructuring. The transition award 
set out the conditions to apply during the transi- 
tion period and for the next two years to those 
staff who would no longer be required by the 
new council or whose working conditions would 
be seriously affected by the changes. 


The second was a research project which 
sought to ascertain the views of councils and 
State Government agencies about responsibili- 
ties which could be transferred from one sphere 
of government to the other, so as to increase 
efficiency in the delivery of services by the 
public sector and to reduce overlap and duplica- 
tion in the activities of the two spheres. This 
project proved to be a first look at the issues 


involved, and its suggestions were not acted 
upon immediately. 


The third was potentially the most far reach- 
ing — development of a new Local Government 
Act. When the modernisation program was first 
announced, the Municipal Association indicated 
that in its view a new Act was the most pressing 
requirement if the objectives being sought by 
the Government were to be achieved. 


The Minister suggested, and the association 
agreed, to the establishment of six working par- 
ties, drawn largely from elected and appointed 
members of local government to develop 
various sections of the new legislation. This 
program was brought together in a series of 
discussion papers which in turn were discussed 
by regional meetings of councils and by the 
association as a whole at conferences. 


By the close of 1992, good progress was be- 
ing maintained in completing the philosophical 
framework necessary to enable drafting of the 
Bill for presentation to Parliament during 1993. 
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Chapter 5 


LAW AND ORDER 


Tasmania’s laws, legal system and institutions are derived from those of Britain. For 
a time English law applied directly to the colony and by Federation in 1901, all Australian 
States had a legal system firmly based on the Common Law of England. With Federation, 
Tasmanians also became subject to Commonwealth laws enforced by administratively 


separate institutions. 


The legal system is based on the political and 
philosophical ideal called the rule of law. This 
means that a person’s relations with other 
people and the State are governed by law, not 
by force or arbitrary power. The Parliament 
enacts the law and officers who administer the 
law are responsible, through parliament, to the 
people. 


Another principle of the rule of law is that no 
person should be deprived of his life, liberty or 
property, except by fair trial in an open court 
presided over by impartial judges. In law, all 
people are equal. 


Australia has two sources of law: case law 
and legislation or statute law. Case law, also 
called common law, consists of rules resulting 
from the decisions of the courts. When a case 
comes before the courts, the judges generally 
apply the law as laid down or interpreted by 
earlier courts that decided similar cases. 


The Commonwealth and State parliaments 
make Australia’s laws within powers set out in 
the Constitution. Often legislation gives power 
to the Governor-General, Governor or a minister 
to make rules of law. These laws, called 
subordinate or delegated legislation, are an im- 
portant part of the law. 


Dean of the Law School, Kate Warner (standing) with 
law staff — Terese Henning, Margaret Otlowski, Gail 
Lugten and Veronica Connelly. Photo: Fred Koolhof, 
University Photographer 


State and Commonwealth police are charged 
with enforcing the law. The police have broad 
powers to investigate breaches of the law and to 
arrest people suspected of crimes. It is usually 
the police who institute criminal proceedings. 
Each State as well as the Commonwealth has its 
own police force. 


After formal charges are laid, guilt or 
innocence is determined through trial in a court. 
In Tasmania this is either in the Supreme Court; 
or for less serious matters in a lower court. Each 
court has jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
matters. For civil trials and criminal matters in 
the lower courts, the issue is generally 
determined by a magistrate. In the Supreme 
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Court, questions of guilt in criminal matters are 
decided by a jury. 


Although the Tasmanian jury system is based 
on the English system, since 1934 it has 
embodied the principle of allowing majority 
decisions in certain circumstances, instead of 
requiring the unanimous decisions once 
characteristic of juries in England. In criminal 
cases, a 10-2 decision is accepted instead of 
12-nil after defined periods of deliberation. In 
the case of murder, 12-nil is necessary to 
convict. A 10-2 decision can bring in a verdict 
of not guilty, or not guilty of murder but guilty 
of a lesser crime. 


Civil litigants may elect to have a seven- 
member jury. If after three hours deliberation 
the jury cannot reach a seven-nil decision, a 
five-two decision is accepted. If the minimum 
five-two decision cannot be reached after four 
hours, the jury may be discharged. 


At present, all people listed on the electoral 
roll below the age of 65, can be called for 
service as jurors. Persons are disqualified from 
jury service if they have been convicted of an 
offence; are bound by a recognisance, for 
example a good behaviour bond; are subject to a 
community service order; or are on probation. 


Within limits prescribed in legislation, the 
presiding officer of the court imposes a sentence 
of imprisonment, a fine, probation, or a 
community service order. A term of 
imprisonment may be suspended on condition 
of good behaviour. 


5.1 POLICE 


Tasmania Police is directed by a Police 
Commissioner, who is answerable to the 
Minister of Police. At 30 June 1992 
Tasmania’s police force consisted of 1014 
officers (one per 463 persons), plus support 
personnel. 


Tasmania Police has recently gone through a 
major review. Out of the review, there has been 
a restructuring of senior management positions; 
the creation of Operations Support, Manage- 
ment Support and Internal Investigations (all at 
the Superintendent level); and the formation of a 
new operational district. The new structure 
divides Tasmania into four districts, comparable 
in terms of their human and physical resources. 


Crime Frequency, 1991-92 


Property crimes One offence every 14 mins. 
Theft (excluding 
motor vehicle theft) 
Burglary 
(excl. motor vehicles) One offence every 55 mins. 


Motor vehicle theft | One offence every 420 mins. 


One offence every 26 mins. 


(Source: Tasmania Police) 


The aim of Tasmania Police is to serve the 
people of Tasmania by: 


e protecting life and property: 
e enhancing community safety; 
e reducing the incidence of crime; 


e reducing the fear of crime and violence; 
and 


e detecting and apprehending offenders. 
5.1.1 Criminal Investigation 


The chief function of police officers 
responsible for criminal investigation is to 
investigate crime and compile evidence that will 
lead to the arrest and conviction of offenders. 
Detectives are attached to the following 
specialist squads: 


e General Squad — investigation of routine 


crime; 


OFFENCES RECORDED BY 
TASMANIA POLICE 


Offence 1990-91 1991-92 
Assault and like offences 1 560 1 647 
Homicide and related offences 9 17 
Crimes of indecency and 

like offences 65 51 
Other offences against the person 20 17 
Offences against property 33.057 37 653 
Fraud and similar offences 792 1 393 
Miscellaneous police offences 2 674 3 320 
Licensing Act offences 1 828 701 


Racing and Gaming Act offences 95 32 
Traffic and road safety offences 45056 52118 
Miscellaneous Acts and offences 3 159 4718 


(Source: Annual Report of the Department of Police) 


POLICE 


e Breaking Squad 
burglary; 


e Special Crime Squad — Fraud, Child 
Protection Unit, Gaming, Violent Crime; 


e Drug Squad; and 
e Bureau of Criminal Intelligence. 


Over the past ten years there has been an 
upward trend in recorded crime, particularly 
property crime which continues to be the 
dominant crime committed. Property crime 
includes offences such as: burglary, stealing, 
and damage to property. 


The category Offences Against the Person 
includes offences such as assault, sexual assault, 
robbery and homicide-related offences. This 
type of offence has increased slightly over the 
last decade. the most notable increase has been 
in robbery (both armed and unarmed) over the 
past few years. Offences recorded for murder 
have remained stable over the past five years, 
with an average of five murders per year. 
Tasmania’s murder rate remains lower than the 
national average. 


5.1.2 Traffic Control 


The role of police involved in traffic duties is 
to ensure the free flow of traffic, improve and 
promote safety for road users, reduce the 
number and severity of vehicle accidents, and 
enforce compliance with the traffic laws. 


The Road Toll 
During 1991-92 there was a decrease of 20.5 


per cent in the number of fatal road crashes with 
62 road users killed compared with 78 the 


ROAD TOLL, TASMANIA 

1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 

Drivers 32 41 28 
Passengers 19 19 16 
Motorcyclists 4 7 8 
Cyclists 1 0 l 
Pedestrians 10 11 9 
Pillion Passengers 0 0 0 
Others l - - 
Total 67 78 62 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 9406.6) 


investigation of 
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| Eastern, Northern and Western 


Speed Cameras 


Speed cameras were introduced in 
Tasmania on 18 March 1993 as a road safety 
measure. The speed cameras operate in 
Accident Reduction Zones which have been 
identified through accident research data 
from the Department of Transport and 
Works. Currently there are four speed cam- 
eras in Operation: one each in the Southern, 
Police 
Districts. 


| (for particular conditions) is a major factor in 


cent of road fatalities occur in accidents 


Research has shown that excessive speed 
serious traffic crashes. Approximately 40 per 


where excessive speed was judged to be a 
causal factor. 


Motorists who are detected to be exceeding 
the prescribed speed limit face the following 
penalties: 


Speed Demerits Fine 
1-14 km/h | point $50 
15-24 km/h 2 points $80 
25-34 km/h 3 points $110 
35km/hormore 4 points $140 


previous year. Injury accidents have also de- 
creased but reported accidents to police have in- 
creased by 6.7 per cent. The severity of 
accidents however, has decreased. 


The decrease in fatalities may be attributed to 
the following factors: public education; the 
economic recession; improved policing and 
engineering methods. 


Alcohol, as a contributing factor in these 
crashes has been decreasing since the introduc- 
tion (in December 1991) of geater financial 
penalties. Speed however, is still a major 
contributing factor in accidents. 


The introduction of speed cameras in early 
1993 is an innovation whereby motorists face 
penalties up to $140 and four demerit points. It 
is expected that these cameras will reduce the 
number of speed related accidents. 


5.1.3 Community Policing 


Tasmania Police is gradually moving towards 
greater community involvement; with the police 
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Neighbourhood Watch Adopt-a-Cop | 


A good example of the Tasmania Police and o . Lavo. IN 
the community working together is through the we 

Neighbourhood Watch scheme. The scheme is 
a community-based, crime-prevention program 
which aims to minimise the incidence of 
preventable crime, particularly burglary, 
within a defined area. Tasmania’s involvement 
in the Neighbourhood Watch scheme began in 
1986, with Watch areas initially being estab- 
lished in Lindisfarne, Geilston Bay and Flag- 
staff Gully. Currently there are approximately 
90 Neighbourhood Watch areas State-wide, 
with each area covering around 600 homes. 


Neighbourhood Watch objectives are: 
e to minimise preventable crime; 


e maximise the reporting of crime and 
suspicious behaviour; 


e increase personal and property security 
through education and the marking of 
valuables for easy identification; 


Photo: The Mercury 
e reduce the fear of criminal activity; : é 
The Adopt-a-Cop program is a community 
e highlight the scheme through erecting policing initiative which was developed to 
signs; and bridge the gap between the police and the | 
community. The aim is to encourage children | 
e improve community awareness and to regard the police as their friends. The pro- | 
interaction. gram has grown significantly during 1993 and | 
it has been successfully introduced into 70 | 
Operation Identification is one example of a _ schools around the State. Police Officers vol- | 
Neighbourhood Watch initiative. Valuable — unteer to become involved with a particular | 


household items, such as stereos, are marked school and once adopted, they participate ex- 


with the owner’s drivers licence number, pre- _tensively in school life. They attend the school 
ceded by the letter T for Tasmania. This makes at recess and lunch times so that the officer 
the identification of stolen goods easier. and children can get to know and trust each | 
other. 
and the community working together to prevent e encourage residents to report anything 
and solve crime. suspicious to police; and 
Neighbourhood Watch is a major crime e facilitate participation in a_ property 
prevention program coordinated by Tasmania marking scheme, to aid recovery of stolen 
Police. More than seventy areas have been property. 
established in Tasmania and they play an impor- 
tant role in community policing. The Neigh- Other initiatives which are being pursued by 


bourhood Watch Program involves residents of | Tasmania Police include: Rural Watch; Fisher- 
designated areas (with the support and = man’s Watch; Taxi Watch; Safety House (which 


cooperation of police) who are aiming to: gives children a safe refuge in the event of 
stress); the Adopt-A-Cop program (a program 
e improve personal and household security; designed to bridge the gap between police and 


the community by encouraging children to 
e alert residents of crime and patterns of — regard police as their friends); Mobile Police 
crime in their area; Offices (introduced in various parts of the State 
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Death of the Hon. F. M. Neasey 


In 1993 one of Tasmania’s leading legal | 
identities, the Hon. Frank Neasey died, aged 
72 years. Justice Neasey was the longest- 
serving judge on any Australian superior 
court. Appointed to the Tasmanian Supreme 
Court in 1963, he served 27 years before his 
retirement in 1990. 


Educated in Burnie, he started his career as 
_a student teacher in 1939. After returning 
from serving in the army in Papua New | 
Guinea from 1941-45, he studied law at the 
University of Tasmania. Admitted to legal 
practice in 1949, he was made a partner in 
the firm of Murdoch, Cuthbert, Clarke and 
Neasey in 1950. He was also a part-time 
lecturer in law at the University of Tasmania 
from 1956-62. 


Justice Neasey had a number of appoint- 
ments throughout his legal career, such as a 
part-time member of the Federal Law Re- 
form Commission between 1980 and 1982. 


giving police a greater presence in the 
community); Bicycle Patrols; Drug Education 
Program (established to develop strategies to 
deliver effective drug education programs to 
schools, the community and industry, address- 
ing both legal and illegal drugs); Police and 
Citizen Youth Clubs; and Citizen and Police 
Liaison Groups. 


5.1.4 Police Staffing 


The basic requirements for entry to Tasmania 
Police are that a person has Australian or British 
citizenship; is aged between 18 and 33 years (35 
years for applicants with previous police or 
armed-service experience); and has a reasonable 
standard of education. Entrants must pass an 
examination and physical fitness test. The 
candidates are interviewed by a selection board 
and medically examined before a final selection 
of recruits is made. 


During 1992, fifty recruits were inducted to 
Tasmania Police. New recruits undertake a 
thirty week residential course at the Police 
Academy at Rokeby, near Hobart. Training 
involves a range of studies which emphasise law 
enforcement, public service and the social 


implications of policing in society. Recruits 
participate in classroom instruction, practical 
exercises, and field experience at police stations, 
and learn self defence, bushcraft and navigation. 


5.2 COURTS 


Courts are tribunals set up to hear 
arguments to resolve allegations that offences 
have been committed, and to resolve disputes. 
Where offences are proven, the courts impose 
a penalty or penalties; where matters in 
dispute are decided, the court can impose 
appropriate conditions of settlement. 


As in the other Australian States, Tasmanian 
courts derive from British traditions. Thus the 
basic hierarchy of courts is similar between 
States, except that in Tasmania there are no 
intermediate courts. The Higher courts are titled 
Supreme Courts and deal with matters of a 
major nature. Civil matters brought before the 
Supreme Court will usually be heard by a judge 
alone and in criminal cases by a judge and jury. 
It also hears appeals from lower courts at which 
the case will be heard by a single judge. Appeals 
from the Supreme Court will be heard by 
several judges, referred to as the Full Court of 
the Supreme Court or the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. 


Lower courts in Tasmania are known as 
Courts of Petty Sessions or Magistrates Courts 
and they deal with minor civil or criminal 


OFFENCES, TASMANIAN SUPREME 
COURT, 1992 


Offence Finalised Proven 

Offences against the person 228 147 

Robbery and extortion 39 33 

Breaking and entering, fraud and 

other offences involving theft 842 800 

Property damage and 

environmental offences 31 30 

Offences against good order 20 13 

Drug offences 94 80 

Motor vehicle, traffic and related 

offences 3 3 

Other 5 5 
Total 1 262 1111 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4508.6) 
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matters. Civil matters involving amounts of less 
than $5000 are heard in Courts of Requests. 


Cases involving children are heard by the 
Children’s Courts. They may involve either a 
criminal matter or an allegation under child or 
community welfare legislation, relating to a 


child being in need of care, control or 
protection. 
In addition, inquests concerning certain 


deaths or the cause of fires are held as required 
in Coroners Courts. 


Although not strictly courts, there are also a 
number of tribunals set up under particular 
statutes to act as specialised courts. An example 
of this is the Wardens’ Court, constituted under 
the Mining Act 1929 to hear matters involving 
mining licences. 


Tasmanians (like the residents of the other 
States), are subject to Commonwealth laws, for 
which there is a system of Commonwealth 
Courts. The most prestigious is the High Court 
of Australia constituted by the Chief Justice and 
six other Justices to resolve interstate disputes 
and disputes between the Commonwealth and 
the States. If there is sufficient business, the 
High Court may sit in Hobart. 


With the passing of the Family Law Act in 
1975, the Family Court of Australia was 
established to deal with divorce and the custody 
of children. The sole ground for divorce became 
the irretrievable breakdown of marriage. 


5.2.1 Tasmanian Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of Tasmania is 
constituted by the Chief Justice and six puisne 


THE TASMANIAN COURT SYSTEM 


High Court of Australia 


Full Court of the 


Supreme Court of Tasmania 


Family Court 


Single Judge Full Court of 


Supreme 
Court 
Administrative |———- Single dustce 
Tribunals 
e.g. Wages | 
Board, Court of Requests 
Licensing 
ees Full Jurisdiction 
Town & 00 (imi 
Country $5000 (limited) 
Planning 
Commissions 
Workers Small Claims 
Compensation |_| _ Division 
Commission 
Under $2000 


A case goes from a ‘lower court’ to a ‘higher court’ on appeal on a 
question which only a ‘higher court’ can decide. 
signifies avenue of appeal 


———> 


Full Court of the 
Federal Court of 
sie Australia 
Appeal Single Judge 
| Single | | : 
Beene 
ar | 
| Administrative 
Appeals Tribunal 
Court of Petty 
Sessions | 
Social Security 
Gay Sinie off Appeals Tribunal 
a) Single offences 4 
(b) Indictable offences co 
triable summarily DSS Review 
(c) Committal Officer 


procedure 


* There are other 
quasi-judicial 


processes. This one 
is shown by way of 
example. 


* * Corporation 
matters appeal 
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judges. Regular sittings of the court are held at 
Hobart, Launceston and Burnie, although the 
court is authorised to sit and act at any time and 
place, in the exercise of the jurisdiction and 
business of the court. 


The court has jurisdiction over all cases, both 
civil and criminal, except those reserved for 
other courts under the Australian Constitution. It 
also exercises federal jurisdiction in particular 
matters; for example all criminal matters 
(including those covered by the Commonwealth 
Crimes Act) are heard in State courts. Its civil 
Jurisdiction extends to all cases of action, 
whatever the amount involved. Its criminal 
jurisdiction includes the trial of all indictable 
offences. 


The jurisdiction of the court is usually 
exercised by one judge of the court, from whose 
decision there is a right of appeal to the Full 
Court of the Supreme Court of Tasmania. A Full 
Court usually consists of three or more judges of 
the court. The Full Court is also a Court of 
Criminal Appeal under the Criminal Code. 
Appeals may be brought to the Supreme Court 
by the prosecution or by the defendant from 
conviction or sentence in a Court of Petty 
Sessions, or from many administrative tribunals. 


5.2.2 Tasmanian Lower Courts 


Magistrates or justices of the peace preside 
over the lower courts; in minor matters they 
exercise either criminal or civil jurisdictions. 
Both jurisdictions are kept separate although the 
same magistrate or justice of the peace may 
preside over both types of cases. 


Civil cases include minor disputes in the 
‘common law’ area such as landlord and tenant 
disputes and hire purchase. In these cases 
magistrates generally try cases alone, without a 
jury. In their criminal jurisdiction the lower 
courts have power to try and impose sentence in 
summary offences. Magistrates preside over 
Childrens Courts. 


Courts of Petty Sessions 


There are Courts of Petty Sessions sitting in 
Hobart, Launceston, Devonport and Burnie, as 
well as temporary courts in other country 
centres. The court is constituted by a magistrate 
(who must have been a legal practitioner or 
barrister for not less than five years) or two or 
more lay justices. In major population centres, a 
court sits regularly. In smaller centres a court 
sits less frequently or is convened as needed. 


A Court of Petty Sessions deals with the most 
common offences such as drink driving and less 
serious instances of stealing, assault and drug 
offences. In more serious criminal cases like 
murder, manslaughter or conspiracy to pervert 
the course of justice, the magistrate may hold a 
preliminary (committal) hearing. This hearing is 
held to decide whether there is enough evidence 
to send the accused person to a higher court for 
trial. 


Courts of Request 


These are constituted as courts with civil 
jurisdiction for particular municipalities, in 
accordance with the authority given by the 
Local Courts Act 1896. Courts are held before a 
commissioner who is usually a magistrate. 
Every court has jurisdiction throughout the State 
but a plaintiff may have their action struck out if 
they bring it in a court other than the court near- 
est to which the cause of action arose. 


The current jurisdiction of a Court of 
Requests covers all personal actions where the 
debt or damage claimed does not exceed $5000. 


The Small Claims Division of the Magistrates 
Court was established in 1985 to deal with 
claims of up to $2000. The primary function of 
the magistrate hearing the claim is to attempt to 
bring the parties in a dispute to an acceptable 
settlement. If they cannot do so, they may 
determine the matter in dispute. Proceedings in 
this jurisdiction are private, straightforward and 
informal. Legal practitioners are excluded as a 
general rule, and the magistrate may proceed as 
they see fit. 


OFFENCES, TASMANIAN LOWER 
COURTS, 1992 


Offence Finalised Proven 
Offences against the person ISS) 858 
Robbery and extortion 10 - 
Breaking and entering, fraud and 

other offences involving theft 7750 6 943 


Property damage and environmental 
offences 828 137 


Offences against good order 7 027 6 189 

Drug offences 3781 3 559 

Motor vehicle, traffic and related 

offences 5 578 5 145 

Other offences THT 676 
Total 26886 24107 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4508.6) 
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Matters finalised in the lower court may be 
finalised by referral to the Supreme Court. In 
1990, there were 1706 matters finalised by this 
method. Most were in relation to the more 
serious crimes of offences against the person 
and breaking, entering, fraud and other theft. 
About 84 per cent of matters finalised involved 
males, a similar percentage to that for higher 
courts. In terms of age, the majority of matters 
coming before the courts relate to young offend- 
ers; males in the age bracket 15—24 account for 
about 50 per cent of male matters finalised. 
(Males in this age group comprise only 21 per 
cent of the male population aged 15 years and 
over.) A similarly high proportion of female 
matters finalised involve women in this same 
age bracket. 


Children’s Courts 


A ‘child’ in this jurisdiction is one under the 
age of 17 years. Before finally disposing of the 
case the court must receive a report from a child 
welfare officer (the representative of the 
Secretary of the Department of Community and 
Health Services), unless the court considers the 
offence trivial or the Director decides not to 
provide one. A child’s parent has the right to be 
heard and to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses, or to be represented by counsel. A 
parent can be forced to attend the hearing if it 
does not cause an unreasonable inconvenience. 


P = 


The Supreme Court of Tasmania 


Chief Justice 
Sir Guy Green, appointed 1973. 


Puisne Judges 
The Hon. Mr Justice William Cox, 
appointed 1982. 


The Hon. Mr Justice Peter Underwood, 
appointed 1984. 


The Hon. Mr Justice Christopher Wright, 
appointed 1986. 


The Hon. Mr Justice Ewan Crawford, 
appointed 1988. 


The Hon. Mr Justice William Zeeman, 
appointed 1990. 


The Hon. Mr Justice Pierre Slicer, 
appointed 1991. 


OFFENCES, TASMANIAN CHILDREN’S 
COURTS, 1992 


Offence Finalised Proven 
Offences against the person iit? 89 
Breaking and entering, fraud and 

other offences involving theft 1 838 1 705 
Property damage and environmental 

offences 192 184 
Offences against good order 785 681 
Drug offences 100 96 
Motor vehicle, traffic and related 

offences 50 46 
Other offences 5 5 

Total 3 082 2 806 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4508.6) 


In summary proceedings, the court does not 
enter a conviction against a child. However a 
conviction will be recorded if the court imposes 
a sentence of imprisonment, or there are special 
circumstances which warrant a conviction being 
recorded. 


Children under 16 years cannot be sentenced 
to imprisonment and children aged 16 years 
cannot be sentenced for more than two years in 
total. Minimum penalties imposed by legislation 
do not apply to children. For children under 14 
years, the maximum fine is $20, and for those 
over 14 years $100. The court may also impose 
a supervision order which brings a child under 
the guidance of a child welfare officer. If a child 
is older than 15 years, they come under the 
supervision of a probation officer. Alternatively, 
the court may declare the child a Ward of the 
State, placing them under the control of the 
Minister for Community Services. 


A child remains a Ward until their eighteenth 
birthday, unless they have been released earlier. 
In cases where further investigation appears 
necessary, the Court may issue a remand for an 
observation order before it makes a final deci- 
sion. Remands for observation orders are for 
short periods and usually provide for intensive 
supervision. Neglected or uncontrolled children 
are also in the Court’s jurisdiction. 


Coroner’s Courts 


Coroners are appointed by the Governor and 
they have jurisdiction throughout the State. 
Under the Coroners Act 1957, a Coroner may 


COURTS 


Domestic Violence 


Domestic violence covers a wide range of criminal offences such as physical assault, sexual 
assault and murder. These offences are usually accompanied by psychological, emotional, 


social, financial and other forms of abuse. 


Traditionally the police courts and 
community groups aimed to facilitate 
reconciliation between the two parties involved 
in a violent domestic situation, through 
non-interventionist methods. 


However during the 1980s, community atti- 
tudes changed towards the issue of domestic 
violence. The police are now required to treat 
any incidences of domestic violence the same 
as any other violence committed against a 
person. 


Since the 1980s, several acts of legislation 
have been amended and introduced to 
strengthen police powers and provide for the 
protection of victims of domestic violence. In 
1992 the Criminal Code Act 1924, Police 
Offences Act 1935 and the Justices Act 1959 
were amended and updated. These changes 
clarified: 


e the powers that police have in domestic 
disputes; 


e police reporting procedures; and 


e law enforcement practices concerning 
arrest, bail, prosecutions and formal 
complaints. 


The effects of these legislative changes aim : 


e to provide the police with the power to 
arrest where they had reasonable grounds 


for believing an offence had been 
committed; 


e enable police to place conditions on the 
bail of offenders, prior to release from 
police custody; 


e provide police with a greater power to 
search premises and seize objects used to 
threaten or intimidate victims; 


e enable the police to arrest an offender for 
the purpose of applying for a restraint 
order, where the police believe that the 
offender has intimidated a person and the 
intimidation is likely to continue and lead 
to an assault; 


e permit interstate restraint orders to be 
registered in Tasmania and therefore be 
enforced in this State; and 


e interface with the Guns Act which allows 
a court to cancel or suspend any licence 
or permit (relating to the possession of 
firearms) throughout the period a restraint 
order is in force. 


In 1985, the Crisis Intervention Unit was 
established within the Department of 
Community Welfare (now the Department of 
Community and Health Services) to help 
families involved in family violence. The Unit 
works closely with Tasmania Police. 


hold an inquest concerning the manner of death 
of any person who has died: 


e a violent or unnatural death; 

e suddenly without the cause being known; 
e from sudden infant death syndrome; 

e ina prison; or 


e ina mental institution. 


At the direction of the Attorney-General, the 
Coroner may also be required to hold an inquest 
concerning any death. In addition, the Coroner 
may have to determine the cause of a fire if: 


e directed by the Attorney-General; 
e the Attorney-General has approved a 


request by the owner of insurer of the 
property; or 


e the State Fire Authority or the Rural Fires 
Board require an investigation. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR ADULTS, 
TASMANIA,1991—92 


Average 
Institution Capacity occupancy 
Risdon Prison (male) 320 142 
Risdon Prison (female) 23 10 
Risdon Special Institution 
(security hospital) 29 22 
Medium Security Unit 36 28 
Hayes Prison Farm 70 48 
Launceston Prison 33 10 
Total 511 260 


(Source: Department of Justice Annual Report 1991-92) 


The duty of the court is to determine who the 
deceased was, and the circumstances by which 
death occurred. Medical practitioners and other 
persons may be summoned to give evidence. In 
the case of the death of an infant in a nursing 
home, the Coroner may also inquire generally 
into the conditions and running of the 
institution. On the evidence submitted at the 
inquest, the Coroner can order a person to be 
committed to the Supreme Court and can grant 
bail. In the case of murder, a Coroner can issue 
a warrant for apprehension. 


The Coroner in holding an inquest usually 
acts alone. However the Attorney-General or the 
relatives of the deceased may request that a four 
Or six-person jury be empanelled. After 
considering a post-mortem report, the Coroner 
may dispense with an inquest unless the 


circumstances of death make an_ inquest 
mandatory under the Act. 
Summary of Divorces, 
Tasmania, 1991 
Divorces granted 1 383 
Crude divorce rate (per 
1000 population) 3.0 
Median duration of marriage (years) 10.9 
Median interval between marriage 
and final separation (years) 8.0 
Divorces involving children - 
Number 781 
Percentage of total divorces 56.5 
Average issue 2.0 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3307.0) 


The Coroners Amendment Act 
introduced two significant changes: 


1985, 


e the tape recording of depositions to speed 
up the hearing of inquests; and 


e¢ new provisions dealing with the care, 
custody and control of exhibits. 


5.2.3 Commonwealth Courts 


The High Court of Australia 


The High Court has original jurisdiction 
under the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act 190] in cases concerning 
treaties, consuls, the Commonwealth of 
Australia as a party, residents in different States 
and matters arising under the Constitution. 


It is the final court of appeal for Common- 
wealth and State courts. The High Court hears 
appeals from State Supreme Courts and the 


Federal Court of Australia, and in some 
circumstances from the Family Court of 
Australia. 


The Family Court 


The Family Court of Australia was set up by 
the Family Law Act 1975. It hears petitions for 
divorce and has jurisdiction in the welfare and 
custody of children and in disputes as to any 
property of marriage and maintenance 
payments. 


In 1991 there were 1383 divorces granted, an 
increase of 213 on the number granted in the 
previous year. About 59 per cent of the 
petitioners were females. 


The Federal Court of Australia 


The Federal Court was established in 1976 to 
replace the former Australian Industrial Court 
and the Federal Court of Bankruptcy. It sits in 
two divisions; Industrial and General. 


5.3 SENTENCES 


The level of punishment for particular 
criminal offences, is laid out in criminal law. 
The penalties prescribed are the maximum 
possible penalty. The magistrate or judge 
may exercise discretion in deciding what is 
appropriate, taking into consideration the 
particular offender, and the circumstances of 
the offence. 


SENTENCES 


Legal Aid Services 


Legal aid services provide legal assistance to help people who are unable to pay for a 
lawyer. In Tasmania, legal aid is offered through the Legal Aid Commission of Tasmania, 
with offices in Hobart, Launceston and Burnie; Community Legal Services which are 
located in Hobart, Bridgewater, Launceston and Devonport; Tasmania Police; and 
Anglicare. Other agencies which provide more specialised assistance include the Aboriginal 
Legal Service, the Human Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission and the Child 


Support Agency. 


The Legal Aid Commission of Tasmania 
offer services which range from giving basic 
legal advice, to providing a lawyer in court. 
Free advice is given on any legal problem, at 
specified times during the week at each office. 
If it is necessary to provide assistance beyond 
simple advice or referring a person to another 
service, a client must apply for legal aid. 


To be eligible for assistance, the 
Commission assesses factors such as_ the 
chances of the legal action being a success 
and the overall merits of the particular case. 
The client is also subject to income and assets 
tests. 


The Legal Aid Commission gives legal aid 
in criminal, civil and family law cases. If a 
client is granted legal aid, the Commission 
will pay for a lawyer to act on their behalf. 
The lawyer may be required to open or defend 
a case, negotiate for a client or prepare legal 
documents. 


An example of the specific services offered 
by the Commission is the provision of a Duty 
Solicitor at the magistrates courts and the 
prison. The Duty Solicitor helps people who 
have been arrested and locked up, if they do 
not have a lawyer to act for them. The 
Solicitor can provide a person with immediate 
legal advice regarding the charges laid against 
them. 


Community Legal Services provide an 
alternative to mainstream legal aid provided 
through the Commission. Voluntary lawyers 
and community workers offer advice to 
clients, primarily during evening sessions. 


The primary form of assistance is referral 
to other services and the aim is to facilitate 
people to help themselves. In addition, 
Community Legal Services are involved in 
community legal education and advocating 
for specific law reform issues. 


The Hobart Community Legal Service Inc. 
offers a Welfare Rights Advocacy Service 
which is funded by the Federal Government. 
If a person is having trouble with the 
Department of Social Security, the Service 
provides free advice on their rights. 


Other assistance offered includes: providing 
information; referring clients to other agen- 
cies; representing a person if they appeal to 
the Social Security Appeals Tribunal; and 
training and education. 


The Welfare Rights Service is part of a 
national network of welfare advisory centres 
working together to reform the social security 
system to make it fairer and more accessible 
to people receiving welfare payments. 


The aim of Community Legal Services is to 
foster community awareness of the legal 
system and to make the law more accessible 
to the public. As part of this objective, the 
Hobart Community Legal Services Inc. 
published a book to explain Tasmanian law in 
plain and understandable language. 


The Law Handbook is an_ accessible 
reference which explains the areas of law 
most likely to affect the general public, for 
example: wills and estates, marriage, 
separation and divorce. 
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DIVORCES GRANTED 
BY SEX OF PETITIONER 
Year Males Females Joint (a) Total 
1986 464 736 45 1 245 
1987 415 660 40 I) 1s} 
1988 455 688 77 1 220 
1989 471 728 70 1 269 
1990 448 654 68 1 170 
1991 493 810 80 1 383 


(a) Under the Family Law Act joint applications for divorce 
became possible from | December 1984. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3307.0) 


In December 1968 the death sentence was 
abolished in Tasmania, having last been 
imposed in 1946. Punishment aims to be 
preventive and is applied to avoid further 
trouble from the offender. 


By imposing a severe sentence on _ the 
offender, it serves as an example to the 
community, with the aim to deter other potential 
offenders. 


The most frequently imposed penalties are 
fines and periods of imprisonment. More 
recently there has been a move away from using 
imprisonment if possible. Through this change 
in attitude, sentences such as community service 
orders and probation orders are being more 
widely used. 


5.3.1 Fines 


In 1991-92 seventy-one per cent of all fines 
imposed related to just two offence categories; 


motor vehicle offences and offences against 
good order. A total of $2.8 million in fines was 
imposed with the average fine being $279. 


5.3.2 Imprisonment 


Tasmania’s main prison is at Risdon, near 
Hobart. There is also an outstation prison farm 
at Hayes in the Derwent Valley. In Launceston a 
prison at the Police Headquarters building is a 
temporary holding centre where prisoners are 
held before being transferred to Risdon. 


In 1991-92, 1185 prisoners were received: 
1141 males (96 per cent) and 44 females (4 per 
cent). There were 800 imprisonments during the 
period. Over 58 per cent of the people sentenced 
to gaol in 1991-92 had been imprisoned 
previously. Of the 58 per cent with previous 
prison sentences, 34 per cent had been to prison 
at least three times before. 


The largest proportion of imprisonments was 
for offences against property and offences 
against good order. Offences relating to motor 
vehicle and traffic infringements were also 
relatively high. Only about five per cent of gaol 
sentences were for periods of one year or more. 
Most prison sentences were for a period under 
three months. 


A large proportion of prisoners are young 
offenders. Almost 48 per cent of people 
sentenced to imprisonment during 1991-92 
were under 25 years of age. The proportion of 
prisoners aged less than 25 has been declining 
over the past 20 years. In 1971-72 the 
proportion was 62.1 per cent and in 1981-82 it 
was 54.3 per cent. 


AGE OF PRISONERS SENTENCED, 
OVER LAST 5 YEARS, 
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The declining proportion of young offenders 
being imprisoned can be attributed to the greater 
use of non-custodial sentencing options (such as 
community service orders); and a decline in the 
proportion of young people in the population. In 
1971 the estimated resident male population less 
than 25 years was 97 983 or 24.6 per cent of the 
total estimated population. In 1991 there were 
an estimated 91 388 males in this age group, 
which was 19.58 per cent of the estimated popu- 
lation. 


5.3.3 Community Corrections 


It is being increasingly recognised that harsh 
punishments are not necessarily effective in 
reducing offences. With this change in attitude, 
there has been a move towards imposing 
custodial sentences as opposed to imprisonment. 


The overall aim of this change is to reform the 
offenders. In Tasmania, Community Corrections 
(in the Department of Justice) is responsible for 
custodial sentences and community service 
orders. 


The major activities of 
Corrections are the: 


Community 


¢ provision of pre-sentence and pre-release 
reports; 

e operations of the Community Service 

Order Scheme; 


e supervision of people on parole; and 
¢ supervision of people on probation. 


Community Corrections has 53 permanent 
officers, 36 of whom are field officers. It works 
closely with officers of the Department of 
Community and Health Services, the Prison 
Service and the Police. It is essentially a 
community-based operation involving close 
liaison with families, private relief agencies and 


public departments concerned with human 
problems and law enforcement. 


While there is a significant component of 
welfare work involved, Community Corrections 
conduct over 200 prosecutions annually against 
persons failing to satisfactorily fulfil the 
conditions and obligations set down in their 
Supervision or Community Service Orders. 


During 1991-92, there were 2395 persons 
(adults and juveniles) who were subject to 
supervison orders. A total of 1964 Community 
Service Order employees completed 88 990 
hours of unpaid community work. Community 
Corrections also prepared 2183 pre-sentence 
and pre-parole reports during the year. 
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Chapter 6 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The ABS categorises the Australian economy into institutional sectors for the 
purposes of compiling statistics, particularly the Australian National Accounts. The Stand- 
ard Institutional Sector Classification of Australia (SISCA) recognises three subsectors 


applicable to the public sector. 


The subsectors are: 
¢ General Government Enterprises; 
¢ Public Trading Enterprises; and 
* Government Financial Enterprises. 


The scope of Government Finance Statistics 
(GFS) includes only general government and 
public trading enterprises, collectively referred 
to as the non-financial public sector. All enter- 
prise units owned and/or controlled by 
Commonwealth, State/Territory and local 
governments and classified as either general 
government or public trading are therefore 
included. 


Since an important focus of GFS is to estab- 
lish the source and structure of government’s 
financing and since government have ready 
access to their financial institutions (Reserve 
Bank, State-owned Banks, etc.) the combination 
or consolidation of financial transactions of the 
non-financial public sector with transactions of 
public financial enterprises would result in a 
less meaningful statistical account of public sec- 
tor activity. 


General Government agencies are mainly 
engaged in the production of goods and services 
outside the normal market mechanism. The 
costs of production are mainly financed from 
public revenues. These goods and services are 


Hobart Savings Bank & Masonic Hall, Murray Street 
1892 Photo: Archives Office 


often free of charge, or provided for at a nomi- 
nal cost well below their cost of production. 


Public Trading Enterprises are mainly 
engaged in the production of goods and services 
for sale in the market place. The intention is to 
maximise returns to their owners, to recover, as 
a minimum, a substantial part of costs. 
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The classification system used in GFS is 
based on standards promulgated by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), and aims to organ- 
ise the individual financial transactions of the 
non-financial public sector into meaningful 
categories appropriate for analysis, planning and 
policy determination. 


Government transactions are _ classified 
according to the Economic Transactions Frame- 
work (ETF) which deals with the nature of the 
financial transactions. The ETF is made up of 
four major groups: current outlays, capital 
outlays, revenue and grants received, and 
financing transactions. 


Taxes, fees and fines revenue are further 
detailed by a separate classification. Current and 
capital outlays are also classified according to 
the purpose of the transactions using the 
Government Purpose Classification. 


Stocks of financial assets and liabilities are 
also organised to show the net debt situation of 
sectors within the non-financial public sector. 


Statistics are presented on a consolidated 
basis, which means that certain transactions 
flowing within a defined sector are eliminated 
so that only transactions flowing outside the 
sector are shown. 


6.1 STATE GOVERNMENT 
FINANCE 


Examples of State Government 
departments and agencies include the 
Department of Education and the Arts, the 
Department of Community and Health 
Services, Police and Emergency Services, the 
Hydro-Electric Commission, and _ the 
Tasmanian Development Authority. 


6.1.1 State General Government Sector 


Current and Capital Outlays 


General government current outlays for 
1991-92 totalled 1712 million. This was a two 
per cent decrease on the previous year and 
followed a 9 per cent rise for 1991-92. Final 
consumption expenditure, representing $1213 
million in 1991-92, followed a similar trend, 
falling slightly in 1991-92, after a 13 per cent 
rise in 1990-91. Education (34 per cent) and 
Health (25 per cent) continued to be the major 
areas of spending. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
TRANSACTIONS TASMANIA ($ million) 
Transactions 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 
Current outlays— 
Final consumption 
expenditure 1 087 1 233 1213 
Interest payments 320 308 299 
Other transfer 
payments 191 209 200 
Total 11599 1749 1712 
Capital outlays— 
Expenditure on— 
new fixed assets 204 136 129 
second-hand fixed 
assets (net) 41 -23 -29 
Capital grants 80 80 74 
Advances paid to 
PTEs (net) -15 —21 -21 
Other capital outlays 28 6 6 
a. rr ae 166 159 
Revenue and grants received— 
Taxes, fees andfines 464 526 558 
Interest received 209 180 151 
Grants received 1014 984 1073 
Other revenue 73 72 71 
Total 1759 1762 1854 
Financing transactions— 
Advances received -19 -77 -185 
Borrowing (net) 302 96 300 
Other -187 134 —98 
Total financing a 
transactions (a) 96 152 17 
Deficit (b) 96 152 17 


(a) Current plus capital outlays minus Revenue and grants. 
(b) Financing transactions minus Increase in provisions. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue Nos. 5501.0, 5512.0) 


Capital expenditure dropped slightly, after a 
significant fall of 35 per cent in 1990-92. 
Revenue and grants received totalled $1854 
million, up five per cent on the previous year. 
Rises in taxes, fees and fines were offset by 
significant falls in interest received. 


6.1.2 Public Trading Enterprise Sector 


Because of the market orientation of PTEs, 
there are some categories that are useful in 
General Government, but not as relevant for 
PTEs. For example, wages and salaries for staff 
in PTEs are reflected as an offset in the net 
operating surplus within Revenue and Grants 
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STATE PUBLIC TRADING 
ENTERPRISES TRANSACTIONS, 
TASMANIA ($ million) 


Item 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 
Current outlays — 
Interest payments 256 235 242 
Income transferred to 
general government 17 14 17 
Total 273, 249 a ie 
Capital outlays — 
Expenditure on new 
fixed assets 175 201 163 
Expenditure on second- 
hand fixed assets —24 -8 2 
Other Zz + -6 
Total 153 189 158 


Total current and capital 
expenditure 426 438 417 


Revenue & grants 


received — 
Net operating surpluses 219 194 237 
Interest received 32 18 14 
Other property income & 
other revenue 4 4 4 
Grants received 74 Ip} 64 
Total 329 292 319 


Financing transactions — 


Net advances received -14 —16 —22 
Net borrowing 57 70 16 
Increase in provisions 89 100 94 
Other financing 
transactions ao -8 9 
Total 97 146 98 
Deficit (financing 
transactions less 
increase in provisions) 7 46 4 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No 5512.0) 


received. However in General Government, 
wages are part of Current Outlays. 


For the Public Trading Enterprises Sector, 
expenditure on new fixed assets fell signifi- 
cantly, from $201 million in 1990-91 to $163 
million in 1991-92. 
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TOTAL STATE GOVERNMENT 
TRANSACTIONS, TASMANIA 
($ million) 
Transactions 


1989-90 1990-91 


1991-92 


Current outlays — 
Final consumption 


expenditure 1 087 1233) 1 213 
Interest payments 487 463 465 
Other transfer payments 191 209 200 

Total 1766 1904 1878 
Capital outlays — 
Expenditure on — 
new fixed assets 380 336 296 
second-hand fixed 
assets (net) 65 -31 -27 
Other capital outlays 38 = 6 
Total 353 305 274 
Revenue and grants received — 
Taxes, fees andfines 464 526 558 
Net operating surplus 

of PTEs 219 194 237, 
Interest received 149 116 89 
Grants received 1014 984 1 074 
Other revenue Sy) 61 56 

Total 1905 1882 2014 
Financing transactions — 
Increases in provisions 89 100 94 
Advances received 

(net) —19 -77 —185 
Borrowing (net) 265 166 317 
Other -121 139 -88 

Total financing 
transactions (a) 214 328 138 
Deficit (b) 124 228 44 


(a) Current plus capital outlays minus revenue and grants. 
(b) Financing transactions minus increase in provisions. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue Nos. 5501.0, 5512.0) 
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TOTAL STATE GOVERNMENT: NEW 
FIXED ASSETS EXPENDITURE (S$ million) 


General public services 24 
Public order and safety 9 
Education - 

Primary and secondary 45 

Tertiary 4 

Other — 
Health 23 
Social security and 

welfare 1 
Housing and community 

amenities 44 
Recreation and culture 12 
Fuel and energy 117 
Agriculture, forestry, 

fishing and hunting Hf 
Mining, manufacturing 

and construction 1 
Transport and 

communications 86 
Other economic affairs 8 
Other purposes — 

Total 380 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5512.0) 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 


15 18 
10 15 
21 16 
5 6 
— 2 
13 16 
2 1 
35 41 
i 13 
134 108 
6 5 
83 48 
6 I 
336 296 


STATE GENERAL GOVERNMENT FINAL 
CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 
TASMANIA ($ million) 


Expenditure item 


General public services 108 
Public order and safety 97 
Education - 

Primary and secondary 249 

Tertiary 120 

Other 29 
Health 292 
Social security and 

welfare 26 
Housing and community 

amenities 5 
Recreation and culture 28 
Agriculture, forestry, 

fishing and hunting 49 
Mining, manufacturing 

and construction 7 
Transport and 

communications 33 
Other 44 

Total 1 087 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5512.0) 


1989-90 1990-91 


1991-92 
Pn ey 
110110 
229-237 
125. 129 

49 41 
305 304 
26 26 

6 10 

30 30 
43 58 

6 5 

40 59 
136 79 

(233 te 


Public Trading Enterprises -Tasmania 


Government Printer 
Hobart Regional Water Board 
Housing 
Hydro-Electric Commission 
Marine Boards - 
Burnie Port Authority 
Marine Board of Circular Head 
Marine Board of Flinders 
Marine Board of Hobart 
Marine Board of King Island 
Port of Devonport Authority 
Port of Launceston Authority 
Metropolitan Transport Trust 
North West Regional Water Authority 
Port Arthur Historic Site Management Authority 
Public Trustee 
Rivers and Water Supply Schemes - 
Coal River Irrigation 
Cressy-Longford Irrigation 
Davy Point Drainage 
Furneaux Drainage 
Lobster Rivulet Improvement 
Meander Valley Irrigation 
Montague River Improvement 
North Esk Regional Water Supply 
Prosser River Water 
Rubicon River Improvement 
Togari Water Supply 
Welcome River Drainage 
West Tamar Water Supply 
Western Creek and Dale Brook 
Improvement Scheme 
Winnaleah Irrigation 
Southern Regional Cemetery Trust 
Stanley Cool Stores Board 
Tasmanian Dairy Industry Authority 
Tasmanian Grain Elevators Board 
Tasmanian Totalizator Agency Board 
Transport Tasmania - TT Line and Coastal Shipping 


The difference was due largely to decreasing 
capital works by the Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion in 1991-92 and a deposit paid in 1990-91 
by the TT-Line for the new ferry Spirit of 
Tasmania. 


6.1.3 Total State Government Sector 


Data for the total State Government sector are 
presented on a consolidated basis which means 
certain transactions between General Govern- 
ment and PTE agencies are eliminated from of 
the Total State sector transactions. 


Outlays from the total State Government 
sector in 1991-92 were $2152 million, a three 
per cent fall on the 1990-91 figure of $2209. 
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Revenue and grants totalled $2014 million, up 
seven per cent. 


Expenditure on New Fixed Assets 


Total expenditure on new fixed assets in 
1991-92 was $296 million, a 12 per cent fall on 
the previous financial year. This followed falls 
in 1990-91 and 1989-90. Fuel and energy ex- 
penditure fell 19 per cent, from $134 million in 
1990-91 to $108 million in 1991-92, largely 
due to spending patterns of the Hydro-Electric 
Commission and the TT-Line. 


6.2 LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
FINANCE 


Local government is undergoing a 
period of major change. The 46 Local 
Government Areas (LGAs) were reduced to 
29 with effect from 2 April 1993. In addition, 
all councils are required to use accrual 
accounting by 1993-94. Prior to the 
restructure, only five of 46 councils used 
accrual accounting. 


6.3 PUBLIC SECTOR DEBT 


In Tasmania, the level of _ net 
indebtedness of State Government has risen 
steadily over the last few years, although in 
1991-92 the increase was only one per cent 
on the previous year. 


The net debt of State Government at 30 June 
1992 was $3221 million, of which the Public 
Trading Enterprise sector was responsible for 60 
per cent. 


The impact on public finances of Public Trad- 
ing Enterprise debt is different to that of General 
Government, as Public Trading Enterprises tend 
to borrow in order to attain assets which are 
used to generate revenue to service the debt. 
General Government borrowing usually relates 
to the provision of services, which do not gener- 
ate revenue. 


The consolidated net debt of the total Tasma- 
nian State and local government at 30 June 1992 
was $3306 million, which, based on Tasmania’s 
estimated resident population of 469 850 at that 
time, equates to $7036 per person. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
DEBT, TASMANIA 
($ million) (a) 


1990-91 1991-92 

General Government — 

Gross Indebtedness 2 828 2877 

Financial Assets 1585 1601 

Net Debt (b) 1 244 iL a/9/ 
Public Trading Enterprise — 

Gross Indebtedness 2 189 2 200 

Financial Assets 246 256 

Net Debt (b) 1942 1944 
State Government — 

Gross Indebtedness 4 080 4148 

Financial Assets 894 928 

Net Debt (b) 3 186 32211 
Local Government — 

Gross Indebtedness 220 205 

Financial Assets 110 120 

Net Debt (b) 110 85 
State and Local Government — 

Gross Indebtedness 4 233 4 288 


Financial Assets 937 982 
Net Debt (b) 3 296 3 306 


(a) Totals between sectors may not add because of consolidation. 
(b) Gross indebtedness less financial asset. 
(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5513.0) 


6.4 STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
TAXATION 


6.4.1 State Government Taxation 


State Government revenue from taxes, fees 
and fines totalled $558 million, a rise of six per 
cent on the previous financial year ($526 mil- 
lion). Payroll taxes ($135 million) contributed 
24 per cent of the total. 


6.4.2 Local Government Taxation 


Local government revenue from taxes, fees 
and fines totalled $117 million, a rise of seven 
per cent on the previous financial year ($109 
million). In 1991—92, $111 million was rates. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES 
TRANSACTIONS, TASMANIA ($ million) 


Item 


Current Outlays — 
General government final 
consumption expenditure 
Interest 
Levies paid to other government 
authorities 


Total 


Capital Outlays — 
Gross fixed capital expenditure 
Expenditure on new fixed assets 
Expenditure on secondhand 
fixed assets (net) 
Other capital outlays 


Total 


Revenue and grants received — 
Taxes, fees and fines 
Net operating surpluses of 
public trading enterprises 
Property income 
Grants received 


Other 


Total 


Financing transactions — 
Advances received (net) 
Net borrowings 
Decrease in investments, 

currency and deposits 
Other financing transactions 


Total 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5501.6) 


1990-9] 


1991-92 


NET STATE GOVERNMENT DEBT, 


($million) 

As at 30 June 

State 1990 199] 
NSW 18 990 19 829 
Vic 26 199 27 554 
Qld 4 213 3 944 
SA 4 264 5 296 
WA 6 930 7 607 
Tas 2 758 3 186 
NT 1 034 1 448 
ACT 183 274 
Total 64 571 69 139 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5513.0) 
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21 814 
31 020 
3 681 
7 653 
8 025 
3 221 
1 442 
248 


77 104 


TAXES, FEES AND FINES 
COLLECTED, TASMANIA 


($ million) 
Tax 
Employers’ payroll taxes 


Taxes on property - 
Municipal rates 
Other 


Total 


Taxes on provision of goods 
and services - 
Excises 
Taxes on gambling 
Taxes on insurance 


Total 


Taxes on use of goods and 
performance of activities - 
Motor vehicle taxes 
Franchise taxes - 
Petroleum products 
Tobacco franchise taxes 
Liquor franchise taxes 
Other 


Total 


Fees and fines 


Total taxes, fees and fines - 
State Government 
Local Government 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5506.0) 


1990-9] 


133 


526 
113 


199]-92 


176 


558 
122 


TAXES, FEES AND FINES PER HEAD 


OF MEAN POPULATION 


($) 


State/Territory 1989-90 1990-9] 
NSW 1631 1 703 
Vic 1538 1 637 
Qld 1177 1 224 
SA 1175 1 302 
WA 1 337 e395 
Tas 1218 1 373 
NT 1 025 1 100 
ACT 1 142 ail 

All States 1 439 1520 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5506.0) 


1991-92 


1 794 
1716 
1 289 
1401 
1 467 
1 450 
1 197 
1477 


1603 
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Uniform Presentation of Government Financial Information 


In response to the increasing focus of public 
attention on Commonwealth and State Gov- 
ernment finances, the quality and presentation 
of information in Government budget papers 
and public accounts has improved markedly 
over recent years. 


While substantial progress had been made 
individually, an inconsistent approach 
remained a serious problem. Budget papers 
and public accounts were not directly compa- 
rable due to differences in coverage of 
revenue, outlays, financing transactions, 
liabilities, assets and agencies. Budgeting, 
accounting and financial reporting formats and 
standards also varied between governments. 


At the May 1990 Premiers Conference all 
Treasuries were commissioned to report on 
ways of obtaining greater uniformity in the 
presentation of public sector financial informa- 
tion. The Australian Bureau of Statistics was 
approached by the Department of Finance to 
assist in this task. 


It was recognised by these agencies that a 
uniform approach to presenting financial data 
would facilitate better understanding of 
individual budget papers, and would enhance 
the comparibility of financial results and 
projections. 


The recommendations by a working party of 
State and Commonwealth Treasury Officers 
and an ABS representative were, for Common- 
wealth and State Treasuries, to gradually phase 
in acommon core of four statistical tables with 
their budget papers. These four tables are: 


e A summary of transactions based on the 
Economic ‘Transactions Framework 
(ETF) for General Government, Public 
Trading Enterprises, and Total State 
Government. The main categories in the 
ETF are Current Outlays, Capital Out- 
lays, Revenue and Grants Received, and 
Financing Transactions. 


¢ Current and Capital Outlays classified by 
the Government Purpose Classification 
(GPC) (eg. education, health, public order 
and safety) for Total State Government. 


¢ Details of taxation revenue classified by 
the Taxes, Fees and Fines Classification. 


¢ Levels of liabilities and financial assets. 


The May 1991 Premiers Conference estab- 
lished a timetable for phasing in the presenta- 
tion of these uniform tables and required the 
Commonwealth and State Territory Treasuries 
to present in full, uniform financial informa- 
tion with their budget documentation for the 
1993-94 year. 


Some jurisdictions have implemented these 
changes ahead of timetable requirements. 
Tasmania’s Treasury with the assistance of the 
ABS, had implemented all tables except the 
level of liabilities and financial assets for the 
budget presented in 1992. 


With the release of the year’s government 
budget papers. Each government now contains 
summaries that set our financial assets and 
liabilities, the debt status for that government 
on a comparable GFS basis. 
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This chapter uses a number of terms which 
may be unfamiliar to readers. For ease of 
reference, they are grouped together. 


Economic Transactions Framework: This 
Framework is used to classify economic trans- 
actions of government agencies. It applies to 
transactions between agencies, and between an 
agency and the rest of the economy. 


Transactions have four main groups: Cur- 
rent Outlays; Capital Outlays; Revenue and 
Grants Received; and Financing Transactions. 


Current Outlays: Current outlays are both 
expenditure on goods and services not result- 
ing in acquisition of assets, and transfer 
payments. There are three sub-groups of trans- 
actions in this group. 


The first is general government final 
consumption expenditure. This relates to the 
net result to the government for the provision 
of goods and services. As governments usually 
charge less than the cost of these services, a 
net payment results. 


The second sub-group is requited current 
transfer payments and is where something is 
received in return, for example, rent in return 
for the use of land. 


The third sub-group is unrequited current 
transfer payments. These payments are those 
where no direct benefit is received in return, 
for example, payment of personal benefits. 


Capital Outlays: Capital outlays are capital 
expenditure on fixed assets, land and intangi- 
ble assets and changes in stock, plus net 
advances. Net advances are the only repayable 
transactions which are included in outlays and 
not in financing items. This is because 
advances are used as a means of carrying out 
government policy in particular purposes. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Revenue and Grants Received: Revenue | 


and grants are those receipts available to 
finance outlays of public authorities and 
consist mainly of non-repayable receipts such 
as taxes, grants, interest, etc., and operating 
surpluses of Public Trading Enterprises. 


Financing Transactions: Financing trans- 
actions are the means by which governments 
finance their deficits or invest their surpluses. 
Financing transactions include net borrowings 
(domestic and overseas), advances from other 
government agencies, changes in private trust 
funds, changes in cash and bank balances, net 
investments, and changes in provisions. 


Final Consumption Expenditure: General 
Government expenditure on the provision of 
goods and services is known as final consump- 
tion expenditure. It comprises current expen- 
diture on wages, salaries and supplements, 
superannuation payments and goods and 
services other than fixed assets and stocks, 
less sales of goods and services and superan- 
nuation receipts. 


New Fixed Assets Expenditure: These are 
transactions which relate to payments for new 
fixed assets, such as buildings and capital 
equipment. These transactions are found in 
both General Government and Public Trading 
Enterprises. 


Government Purpose Classification: This 
classification categorises transactions in terms 
of the area of the economy for which the bene- 
fit is intended. Because of the nature of the 
federal system in Australia, State governments 
have large expenditures on education, health, 
and police . 


Central Borrowing Authority: Tasmania 
has a central borrowing authority (CBA), as do 
most of the Australian States and Territories. 


In Tasmania the CBA is called the Tasma- 
nian Public Finance Corporation, or Tascorp. 
Tascorp is the financing arm of the Tasmanian 
State Treasury. It is the agency through which 
a great deal of the lending and borrowing for 
other Government agencies is conducted. 
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Chapter 7 


POPULATION 


The first human inhabitants of what is now Tasmania arrived about 35 000 years ago, 
crossing the land bridge that then connected Tasmania to the mainland. Total population, 
before white settlement, has been estimated at between 5000 and 10 000. 


White settlement began in 1803 to secure 
British strategic interests against the French. In 
keeping with the penal nature of the early settle- 
ment, most of the population were convicts or 
government officials. At the Census of 1847, 
just over SO per cent of the total population of 
70 000 were, or had been, convicts. Less than 20 
per cent were free immigrants. 


Up until the mid-nineteenth century Tasmania 
experienced a fairly rapid build-up of popula- 
tion. However in the early 1850s, this rapid rate 
of population increase slumped. This decline 
was due to two major factors; the discovery of 
gold in Victoria in 1851 which led to a large- 
scale emigration of Tasmanians, and the ending 
of transportation in 1853. This decline was 
reversed in the early 1870s, partly due to a 
growth in mainland markets for Tasmanian 
primary products, and also important tin and 
gold discoveries in Tasmania. Between 1861 
and 1876, the population increased from 90 000 
to 105 000. The next 15 years to 1891 saw the 
population reach 147 000 — an annual rate of 
increase more than double the previous period. 


The effects of economic depression in 
Australia in the 1890s, whilst severe, were eased 
somewhat in Tasmania by the silver and copper 
mining boom on the West Coast. Tasmania’s 
relative prosperity was reflected in a net 
migration in excess of 4000 per year from 1896 
to 1899. 
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Whilst federation in 1901 meant free access to 
mainland markets for primary producers, many 
small manufacturers faced stiff competition 
from mainland firms. Economic stagnation, 
exacerbated by the petering out of the West 
Coast mining boom, was reflected in a drift of 
people to the mainland. Attracting manufactur- 
ing industries through the provision of cheap 
hydro-electric power came to be seen as a way 
out of the economic gloom. While this was 
partly successful, it was not wholly sufficient, 
especially during the economic depression of 
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the late 1920s and 1930s. Rural industries, 


always important to Tasmania’s economic well- POPULATION CHANGE BY STATE, 


being, were particularly affected by the AUSTRALIA, 1972 TO 1992 
depression. In the 35 years between 1900 and (year Shued 30 June) 


1935, Tasmania’s population grew at less than 


0.7 per cent per year. Estimated resident population 
After World War Two, Tasmania shared in Pie: be Le ed Crowe 
a erritories (7000) (000) (%) 
the prosperity of the Australian economy. The 
post-war baby boom and gains from overseas NSW 4795.1 5 958.7 24.3 
immigration resulted in an annual population Vic. 3 661.3 4 448.8 21.5 
increase of 1.5 per cent in the 35 years 1945 to Qld 1 898.5 3 030.5 59.6 
1980 — more than double the pre-war rate. SA 1 214.6 1 456.4 19:9 
Despite this growth, Tasmania still lagged we Ue) oh re 
behind the mainland States. In the same period, sin on 167.1 81.5 
the Australian rate of growth was two per cent ACT 159.8 294.2 84.1 
and, as a result, the proportion of the total Aus- aaneltia 13 303.7 17 482.6 31.4 
tralian population living’ in Tasmania [aS Seeeapememmasesssenyansnnanne=ansssr strana 
decreased from 3.4 per cent in 1945 to 2.7 per (Source sais Corslonde Nee 


cent in 1992. 


POPULATION GROWTH, TASMANIA 


(year ended 30 June) 
7.1 POPULATION GROWTH Growth Rate Australian 
(%) rate (%) 
; 1987 r Ps TANS) 0.62 1.53 
In the period 1971-72 to 1991-92, 1988 r 1922 0.43 1.65 
Tasmania’s resident population growth was 1989 r 4110 0.91 7 
the lowest of all the States, followed by South 1990 r 6 930 1.52 1.49 
Australia, Victoria and New South Wales. 1991 4614 1.00 1.28 
1992 p 3 046 0.65 lS 
In 1991-92, the rate of population growth fell (Baurce ADS Camlogue Ne Stvig) 


below one per cent, indicating a possible 
reversion to the lower levels of the 1980s. The 
1991-92 rate for Australia fell slightly from 
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RATES OF CHANGE OF MAJOR 
COMPONENTS OF POPULATION 
GROWTH, AUSTRALIA, (%) (a) 


States and Natural Net Total 
Territories increase migration growth 
NSW 0.73 0.29 1.02 
Vic. 0.76 —0.12 0.64 
Qld 0.86 1.49 2.35 
SA 0.57 0.13 0.70 
WA 0.93 0.36 1.28 
Tas. 0.68 — 0.03 0.65 
NT 1.66 — 0.70 0.97 
ACT 1.16 0.52 1.67 
Australia 0.78 0.37 1.15 


(a) Year ended 30 June 1992 (p) 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3101.0) 


previous years but it is still almost double the 
growth rate for Tasmania. 


7.1.1 Natural Increase 


Until the year ended 30 June 1987, Tasma- 
nia’s rate of natural increase closely mirrored 
Australia’s, which, in line with most of the 
developed world has been gradually falling. 


However, the years 1987-88 and 1988-89 
saw the Tasmanian rate fall below that for Aus- 
tralia. This trend continued through to 1991-92, 
when Tasmania’s rate of natural increase was 
0.68 per cent, compared with the Australian rate 
of 0.78 per cent. 


NATURAL INCREASE, TASMANIA (a) 


Aust. 

Natural Rate rate 

Year Births Deaths increase (%) (%) 
1987r 6976 3461 SSIS 0.79 0.79 
1988r 6705 3 650 3 055 0.68 0.77 
1989r 6840 3649 3 191 0.71 0.79 
1990r 6942 3 590 3 352 0.74 0.79 
1991 6972 S712 3 260 0.71 0.83 
1992p 6897 3718 3179 0.68 0.78 


(a) Year ended 30 June 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3204.6) 


NET ESTIMATED OVERSEAS 
MIGRATION, TASMANIA 
Tasmania Australia 
Year 

ended Depart- Net Rate Rate 
30 June Arrivals ures (a) (%) (%) 
1987 1 992 1282 1870 10.19 r 0.78 
1988 2 187 1358 1891 0.20 0.92 
1989 1 998 1406 1756 10.17 t 0.95 
1990 2 055 1483 1760 10.17 r 0.74 
1991 2 028 1559 408 0.09 0.51 
1992 p 1851 1 649 -1 0.00 0.37 


(a) Estimates of net overseas migration include an adjustment 
for ‘category jumping’. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3204.6) 


7.1.2 Migration 
Overseas Migration 


In Tasmania, the rate of population increase 
due to overseas migration has always been low, 
and since 1987-88 the rate has been diminish- 
ing. 


In the year ended 30 June 1992, the increase 
rate due to overseas migration was estimated to 
have reach zero. 


This compares with the Australian population 
increase rate, for the same year, of 0.37 per cent. 


NET ESTIMATED INTERSTATE 


MIGRATION, TASMANIA 
Year ended Rate 
30 June Arrivals Departures Net (%) 
1987 r 8 776 10 284 -1508 —-0.34 
1988 r 9715 11 639 1924 -0.43 
1989 r 11 846 11 643 203 0.04 
1990 r 13 259 10 469 2 790 0.61 
199] 11 696 10 880 816 0.18 
1992 p 11 441 sbi S378) -132 -0.03 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3204.6) 
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Interstate Migration 


In 1988-89 Tasmania started to experience 
net gains in interstate migration. However in 
1991-92, there was a loss of 132 persons due to 
interstate migration. 


7.2 POPULATION 
DISTRIBUTION 


At 30 June 1992 the resident population 
of Tasmania was estimated at 469 850. On a 
regional basis, the Greater Hobart - Southern 
Region accounted for 48.0 per cent of the 
population, the Northern Region almost 28.1 
per cent and the Mersey-Lyell Region 23.9 
per cent. 


The local government areas which experi- 
enced the largest percentage increase in popula- 
tion since 1986 were Westbury, Sorell, Bruny 
and Tasman. Kingborough recorded the largest 
actual increase of 4340 people. The largest 
percentage losses in population were recorded 
by Waratah and Zeehan. 


In terms of population distribution, Tasmania 
is the most decentralised State with nearly 60 
per cent of the population living outside of the 
capital city statistical division. 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION, 
TASMANIA 
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Mobility 


At the 1991 Census, 57 per cent of Tasmanian 
residents were living in the same dwelling as 
they had in 1986, compared with 55 per cent for 
the whole of Australia. Of those Tasmanians 
whose address differed between 1986 and 1991, 
78.5 per cent (123 500) reported that their 
address was still in Tasmania. 


Between 1986 and 1991, most people moving 
to Tasmania came from New South Wales and 
Victoria. New South Wales provided the largest 
net gain of 3011 people during the period. 
Victoria and Queensland were the two main 
destinations of Tasmanians leaving the State. 


Census data are useful to gain a measure of 
relative mobility, but as the reference dates are 
merely two points in time, no information can 
be obtained for any movements in the interven- 
ing period. 


A measure of total interstate movements can 
be obtained from the estimates of internal mi- 
gration, used to produce intercensal population 
estimates. 
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ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS, TASMANIA 


(at 30 June) 
ees 


Annual average 


rate of change Proportion 
1986 to 199] of State 

Local government area 1986 1992 p (%) (%) 
Greater Hobart-Southern Region 211 900 223 760 1.10 47.9 
Hobart 47 740 47 680 —0.03 10.2 
Glenorchy 41 900 43 610 0.80 93 
Clarence 46 830 47 970 0.48 10.3 
Brighton 11 940 12 950 1.64 2.8 
Kingborough 21 110 24 870 3:33 3S) 
New Norfolk 10 060 10 240 0.36 2.2 
Sorell 7 000 8 820 4.73 1.9 
Bothwell 790 830 0.99 0.2 
Bruny 460 570 4.38 0.1 
Esperance 3 190 3 390 1.22 0.7 
Glamorgan 1720 1 830 1.25 0.4 
Green Ponds 1110 1 290 3:05 0.3 
Hamilton 2 480 2 210 —2.28 0.5 
Huon 5 220 6 010 2.86 133} 
Oatlands 2 020 2 020 0.00 0.4 
Port Cygnet 2 780 3 230 3.05 0.7 
Richmond 2 160 2 440 2.47 0.5 
Spring Bay 2010 2 140 1.26 0.5 
Tasman 1 390 1 660 3.61 0.4 
Northern Region 123 860 131 080 1.14 28.1 
Launceston 63 280 64 120 0.26 1357 
Beaconsfield 15 860 17 840 2.38 3.8 
Deloraine 5 470 5 820 E25 12, 
Evandale 2 220 2 620 3:37 0.6 
George Town 7 120 7 170 0.14 15 
Longford 6 400 6 700 0.92 1.4 
Westbury 8 030 10 750 6.01 25 
Campbell Town 1 480 1 420 0.82 0.3 
Fingal 2 830 3 190 2.42 0.7 
Flinders 1 050 970 -1.57 0.2 
Portland 2810 2910 0.70 0.6 
Ringarooma 2 260 2 240 0.18 0.5 
Ross 500 470 —1.23 0.1 
Scottsdale 4550 4 880 1.41 1.0 
Mersey-Lyell Region 110 720 111 970 0.22 24.0 
Burnie 21 050 21 070 0.02 4.5 
Circular Head 8 040 8 530 1.19 1.8 
Devonport 25 150 25 830 0.54 35) 
Kentish 4710 5 180 1.92 iil 
King Island 2 050 1920 -1.30 0.4 
Latrobe 6 230 6 930 2.15 Us) 
Penguin 5 450 5 900 1.60 1.3 
Ulverstone 14 280 14 610 0.46 Sul 
Wynyard 12 570 13 360 E23) 2.9 
Lyell 3 900 3 480 205 0.7 
Strahan 510 580 2.61 0.1 
Waratah 1 630 980 —9.68 0.2 
Zeehan 5 140 3 610 —6.82 0.8 
Total Tasmania 446 470 466 800 0.89 100.0 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3204.6) 
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For the year ended 30 June 1991 these 
estimates confirm the position of Victoria as the 
main source and destination of permanent and 
long-term Tasmanian interstate movements. 


The relatively large number of departures to 
that State also resulted in the largest net loss to 
Tasmania, of all the States and Territories. 
States which followed were Queensland and 
New South Wales respectively. 


7.3. CHARACTERISTICS OF 


TASMANIANS 
7.3.1 Age 
Tasmania’s population, like Australia’s, 


continued to age. In 1992 the median age (the 
age where one half of the population is younger 
and the other half older) of Tasmania’s popula- 


SEX BY AGE DISTRIBUTION, 
TASMANIA, (30 June 1992 p) 


Sex ratio 

(males 

Males Females per100 

Age group (number) (number) females) 
0-4 18 000 17 320 103.93 
5-14 37 090 35 540 104.36 
15-24 36 300 34 820 104.24 
25-34 35 820 36 700 97.59 
35-44 35 050 34 860 100.53 
45-64 46 290 45 530 101.67 
65 and over 24 390 32 140 75.90 
All ages (a) 232 930 236 910 98.32 


(a) There may be discrepancies between totals due to rounding. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3204.6) 
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tion was 32.5 years — 1.9 years older than in 
1986 and 3.6 years older than in 1981. By 
comparison, the median age of all Australians in 
1992 was also 32.7 years. 


The age distribution of Tasmania’s population 
has also changed markedly over time. In 1901, 
48 per cent of the population was aged below 
20. This compares with 33 per cent in 1986, and 
30.5 per cent in 1992 aged younger than 20 
years. 


7.3.2 Sex 


In 1992 the Tasmanian population contained 
an estimated 3980 more females than males. 
This excess of females is concentrated in the 65 
and over age group. 
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10 
Per Cent of Population 


MEDIAN AGE OF BRIDES (years) 


Year Spinster All Brides 
1986 22.8 24.2 
1987 23.1 24.6 
1988 23.5 24.9 
1989 23:5) 25.1 
1990 r 23.6 253) 
1991 23.9 25.9 


ee 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3311.6) 
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40 to44 


1972 1977 


7.4 FERTILITY 


The late 1950s and early 1960s was a 
period of peak fertility in the post-war era, 
before a decline in the mid 1960s which 
continued through the 1970s. The trend since 
1980 indicates that a period of stability may 
have been reached, but at a level only slightly 
over 50 per cent of the 1961 rate. 


Prior to 1977 the most fertile age group was 
20-24 years, however it is now the 25—29 age 
group. The fertility rates of the under 20 and 
20-24 age groups have been declining steadily 
during the 1970s and 1980s, while that of the 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES, 


TASMANIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Year Tasmania Australia 
1986 r 0.909 0.895 
1987 r 0.902 0.885 
1988 r 0.918 0.880 
1989 r 0.904 0.883 
1990 r 0.924 0.909 
1991 p 0.930 0.886 


—____—— 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3311.6) 
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AGE SPECIFIC BIRTH RATES, a 
TASMANIA 
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25-29, 30-34 and 35-39 age groups have 
shown steady increases. 


Several factors have contributed to these 
trends, including later marriage and an 
increasing period between marriage and the 
birth of the first child. Since the early 1960s the 
median age for spinster brides has increased, 
from about 21 years to 23.9 years in 1991. In the 
mid 1960s the median duration between 
marriage and the birth of the first child was 
about 12 months. This increased until in 1988 it 
was approaching three years. Recently the 
median duration between marriage and the birth 
of the first child has fallen to levels experienced 
in the early to mid 1980s. 


The fertility rate, as measured by the net 
reproduction rate, is falling and since the early 


LIFE EXPECTANCY, AUSTRALIA 


(years) 
1901-1910 1991 
Age = = 
(years) Males Females Males Females 
0 59:2 58.8 IBY 79.6 
5) 57.9 58.6 69.0 7533 
10 S165) 56.0 64.0 70.3 
20 44.7 47.5 54.4 60.4 
40 28.6 315 35.9 40.9 
60 14.3 16.2 18.3 22.6 
70 8.7 10.0 1515) 14.8 


ne 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3311.6) 
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1970s has been below replacement level. The 
Tasmanian fertility rate has generally been 
higher than the national rate. 


7.5 LIFE EXPECTANCY AND 
MORTALITY 


7.5.1 Life Expectancy 


Life expectancy is a measure often used to 
indicate changes in the health status of a 
community. It is the number of years that a 
person can, on average, expect to live past their 
present age, and it is also based on death rates of 
the population. In the early twentieth century, 
life expectancy at age 0 years was less than life 
expectancy at age 5; this was a reflection of the 
high infant mortality rates. More recently with 
improvements in hygiene and health care, infant 
and early age death rates have decreased _ sig- 
nificantly. Since the start of the century, life ex- 
pectancy at age 0 has increased by 17.9 years 
for males and 20.8 years for females. 


Changes to life expectancy rates for older age 
groups were only minor until the 1970s. In 
1970-72, life expectancy for males aged 60 was 
15.4 years, compared with 14.3 years in the first 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES, 


TASMANIA 

Age Males Females 
group 
(years) 1970-72 1991 1970-72 1991 
Under 1 17.8 9.8 ES 7.4 
1-4 1.0 0.2 0.7 0.3 
5-9 0.5 0.2 0.4 0.1 
10-14 0.6 0.1 0.3 0.2 
15-19 2.4 itil 0.6 0.4 
20-24 2.0 2.1 0.5 0.2 
25-29 1.8 1.6 0.8 0.6 
30-34 1.8 1.6 0.8 0.4 
35-39 Dall 1.5 1.3 0.4 
40-44 3.4 2.0 LS) 1.3 
45-49 53 3.1 3.0 Ail 
50-54 oS SZ 5.6 333 
55-59 IS) 8.9 8.0 5.8 
60-64 Dae 16.9 12.4 9.8 
65-69 39.5 26.6 ies 14.6 
70-74 62.2 49.1 36.5 24.7 
75-79 91.9 68.6 60.9 Bio 
80-84 164.0 118.4 13535 74.0 
85 and over - 2303 — 167.2 


(Source: Unpublished ABS data) 


decade of this century. For females the differ- 
ence was 19.7 compared with 16.2 years. Since 
1970-72 there has been a significant increase in 
life expectancy of 60 year olds. In 1991, life 
expectancy for males aged 60 was 18.4 years — 
an increase of 3.0 years from 1970-72. Much of 
this improvement can be related to advances in 
the prevention and treatment of diseases associ- 
ated with the circulatory system, for example 
heart attacks and strokes. 


7.5.2 Mortality 


The 1970s and 1980s have been years of con- 
siderable improvement in mortality rates. Im- 
provements in age-specific death rates have 
been most marked among the age groups over 
60 years with decreases of between 21 and 35 
per cent for males and 18 and 34 per cent for fe- 
males. The infant mortality rate has also fallen 
quite dramatically, from 20.3 per thousand live 
male births in 1960-62 to 9.8 in 1991 and from 
17.3 to 7.4 among females. Nevertheless, the in- 
fant mortality rate is higher in Tasmania than for 
Australia. 
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Chapter 8 


LABOUR AND THE WORKPLACE 


For the forty years following World War II, the Tasmanian and Australian workforce 
enjoyed a relatively slow pace of change and reform and a high level of employment. Only 
once did unemployment exceed 10 per cent in Australian States (around 1983-84). Gener- 
ally Tasmanian employment continued to grow. However, the Tasmanian economy in the 
past few years has experienced fundamental changes. Tasmania’s level of employment is 
Virtually unchanging. Tasmania’s traditional export markets have changed. The overall 
skill levels required of the Tasmanian workforce to maintain its previous high levels of ex- 
ported goods, and to compete with imported goods, have risen. A significant decrease in 
the unemployment level is not expected for several years. 


Tasmania, like the rest of Australia, is experi- 
encing the worst levels of unemployment since 
the Depression of the 1930s. In response, 
governments at all levels, the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State Government and local govern- 
ments, have devised or promoted schemes to 
create additional jobs and training opportunities. 


Not only are these job creation schemes and 
training opportunities designed to alleviate the 
financial hardship of unemployment, they are 
also designed to address the social costs of 
unemployment. It is now increasingly recog- 
nised that amongst the unemployed there is an 
above-average amount of sickness, stress, 
marital breakup, and suicide. 


At the same time as this increase in unem- 
ployment, and possibly related to it, there are 
major shifts occurring in the world economy. 
These shifts affect the Australian economy 
because it is the financial market that determines 
the value of the Australian dollar. 


Furthermore, much of Australia’s and Tasma- 
nia’s economy depends on exports of raw 
materials, such as coal, iron ore, wool, and 
woodchips. 


Garret and Co. Tailors, Hobart 1923, interior views. 
Photo: Archives Office of Tasmania 


These changes, in turn, have had major impli- 
cations for the nature of the Australian, and 
Tasmanian, work force. 


The Australian work force is also undergoing 
fundamental change because of the decreasing 
importance of the centralised wage fixing sys- 
tem. This system has been in place most of this 
century at a national level and a State level. 
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Increasingly, unions and the workforce are 
party to locally-based ‘enterprise agreements’. 
This means that local conditions at the factory or 
company level can determine a large part of the 
wages and working conditions outcome. 


Often, enterprise agreements mean that in 
exchange for higher wages, productivity per 
employee increases. As a result a company can 
do more with the same or even fewer employ- 
ees. While this means that a company becomes 
more competitive, the cumulative result often is 
to have less employment. 


Other factors also have an influence. Tasma- 
nia has few head-offices for national or multi- 
national companies. Possibly one of the reasons 
for Tasmania’s declining employment is that 
parts of the economy such as banking and insur- 
ance have reduced their Tasmanian staff in 
recent years. Sometimes this is because of the 
national economic downturn, while sometimes it 
is because the business has transferred adminis- 
trative or backup operations to the mainland. 
Thus numbers of middle managers, executives 
and others in their forties and fifties are unem- 
ployed. Both men and women appear to have 
been the victims of head-office relocations and 
rationalisations. 


Added to this, is the view of successive State 
Governments over the last four years that the 
role of State Governments is to concentrate on 
‘core’ service provision. This means that some 
activities previously undertaken, such as road 
and bridge construction, are not viewed as 
integral to State Government functions. Accord- 
ingly, the State Government’s workforce is 
reduced. Private enterprise, with its different 
cost structures and performance measures, 
employs often fewer former State Government 
employees, when undertaking comparable tasks. 


8.1 THE LABOUR FORCE 


In March 1993 there were 215 000 
Tasmanians or 59.5 per cent of the State’s 
working age civilian population in the labour 
force (either working or looking for work) in 
seasonally adjusted terms. 


8.1.1 Participation in the Labour Force 
Historically, the Tasmanian labour force 


participation rate has been lower than the 
national average. Over the last few years 


however, participation rates in Tasmania have 
risen more quickly than the national average and 
the gap has narrowed. 


By far the largest movements in participation 
in Tasmania over the last few years, have been 
among females. Between 1983 and 1988, the 
participation rate for females of all ages 
increased. The most notable increase was that 
for 25-44 year olds which jumped from 48.9 per 
cent to 65.1 per cent (unadjusted). Between 
1988 and 1993 the trend was reversed, with the 
participation rate for females under 65 
declining. 


Movements in the participation rates for 
Tasmanian males between 1983 and 1988 were 
not as significant as those for females. There 
were increases in the five years for males aged 
25—44 and 55-64. However the participation 
rate for the remaining age groups decreased 
slightly. Between 1988 and 1993 the participa- 
tion rate for Tasmanian males decreased for all 
age groups under 65. For males aged 65 and 
over the participation rate increased from 6.6 per 
cent to 10.4 per cent. 


8.1.2 Employment 


Employment of both males and females in 
Tasmania increased during the 1980s. In March 
1993 there were 189 300 persons employed in 
Tasmania, (trend series estimate), up from 
180 200 in March 1986. 


Employment growth has been dominated by 
an increase in female employment. Female 
employment growth was particularly strong dur- 
ing 1989 with an annual growth rate of 12.9 per 
cent compared with a growth of males employed 
of 3.5 per cent. Male employment peaked at 
119 100 in June 1990 and female employment at 
80 700 in December 1990 and January 1991. 


However, in the 12 months to December 1992 
Tasmanian employment fell by 0.5 per cent. The 
decrease across Australia during this period was 
0.1 per cent. 


Full-time and Part-time Employment 


Over the last decade, there has been a slight 
decline in male full-time employment. There has 
been growth in part-time male employment 
although it is still at a very low level. In March 
1993 there were 10 800 males employed part 
time in Tasmania, more than double the number 
of the early to mid-1980s. 
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LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
RATES, TASMANIA, MALES (%) 


At March 

Age group 1983 1988 1993 
15-19 66.6 63.1 56.6 
20-24 90.7 89.3 85.4 
25-44 93.9 96.1 92.2 
45-54 91.8 91.0 86.9 
55-64 58.5 63.0 54.0 
65+ 79 6.6 10.4 
Total 75.4 75.4 71.6 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
RATES, TASMANIA, FEMALES (%) 


At March 

Age group 1983 1988 1993 
15-19 63.2 63.7 56.5 
20-24 66.6 a) 70.3 
25-44 48.9 65.1 63.5 
45-54 44.2 56.6 61.2 
55-64 19.2 24.5 22.6 
65+ 1.6 23 3.9 
Total 41.0 49.7 48.2 


For females, similar patterns emerge, with 
little long-term growth in females employed full 
time but significant growth in part-time female 
employment. In March 1978 there were about 
20 900 part-time female employees in Tasma- 
nia. These numbers rose fairly steadily to reach 
38 900 in March 1993. 


Tasmanian females have the second highest 
propensity for part time work of those in any 
State in Australia. In March 1993, 49.6 per cent 
of all females employed in Tasmania worked 
part time; for Australia, 41.3 per cent of all em- 
ployed females worked part time. 


Public Sector Employment 


Tasmania has the highest proportion of any 
State of its employees in the public sector, 33.1 
per cent in September 1992. This proportion has 
remained relatively stable for the past two years. 
Of the 47 300 public sector employees in 
Tasmania in September 1992, 34 600 worked 
for the State Government, 8500 worked for the 
Commonwealth Government and 4100 for local 
government. 


Occupational Sector 


The occupational distribution for males and 
females in Tasmania is quite different. Males are 
far more likely to be employed as tradespersons, 
labourers and related workers or plant and 
machine operators and drivers. The dominant 
occupational groups for females are clerks, and 
sales and personal service workers. 


Regional Employment Patterns 


In March 1993, the Hobart and Southern 
regions with 90 921, employed 48 per cent of all 
the State’s employed persons, the Northern 
region 56 302 and the Mersey-Lyell region 
42 954. 


In the twelve months to March 1993, employ- 
ment decreased in the Hobart and Southern 
Statistical Division by 1.9 per cent and in the 
Mersey-Lyell Statistical Division by 4.4 per 
cent. In the Northern Statistical Division 
employment increased by 6.6 per cent. 


EMPLOYED FEMALES, TASMANIA 
Trend Series 


EMPLOYED MALES, TASMANIA 
Trend Series 
*000 
r 120 
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INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT 
DISTRIBUTION, TASMANIA (%) 
August August 
Industry 1989 1992 
Mining 1.8 1.0 
Manufacturing 18.4 15.0 
Electricity, gas and 
water, construction 7.0 6.3 
Wholesale and retail 
trade 16.5 19.9 
Transport and storage 4.3 4.4 
Communication 1.9 Nhe 
Finance, property and 
business services 9.2 8.7 
Banking 2.0 Dal 
Non-bank finance 
investment and insurance Drill leg 
Property and business 
services Syl 4.9 
Public administration and 
defence 6.3 6.9 
Community services 27.6 27.8 
Health 12.8 11.9 
Education, museum and 
library services 10.9 11.6 
Welfare and other 
community services a 4.4 
Recreation, personal and 
other services 6.6 7.9 
Total all industries 100.0 100.0 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6248.0) 


Industry Distribution 


Data on the industry distribution of Tasma- 
nian employees continues to show the impor- 
tance of the community services sector. This 
sector employed 27.8 per cent of all Tasmanian 
employees in August 1992, up from 27.6 per 
cent in August 1989. The other large industry 
sectors were manufacturing (15.0 per cent, 
down from 18.4 per cent in August 1989) and 
wholesale and retail trade (19.9 per cent up, 
from 16.5 per cent). 


The industry distribution differs for males and 
females. For males, the distribution is more even 
with the manufacturing sector being the most 
important with just under one quarter of all em- 
ployees. The next most likely employers of 
males were the community services and whole- 
sale and retail trade sectors. 


For females, the community services industry 
dominates, covering just over 40 per cent of all 
employed females in Tasmania. The wholesale 


and retail trade sector is the next most important 
followed by the finance, property and business 
services sector. 


Hours Worked 


Average weekly hours worked vary consider- 
ably each month and are heavily influenced by 
the incidence of public holidays and, to a lesser 
extent, school holidays. On average, full-time 
males work longer hours than full-time females. 


Over the last few years, Tasmanians have 
generally worked less overtime than the national 
average. In November 1992 the average weekly 
hours of overtime worked by all employees in 
Tasmania was 1.02 hours, just lower than the 
national average of 1.20 hours per week. 


The proportion of all employees working 
overtime in Tasmania is also lower than the 
national average. In November 1992, 13.6 per 
cent of all Tasmanian employees worked over- 
time compared with the national average of 16.5 
per cent. 


Persons Employed at Home 


There were 8500 persons employed at home 
in Tasmania in March 1992, 4.5 per cent of all 
Tasmanian employed persons. They were 
people who usually worked more hours at home 
than elsewhere in their job or business (exclud- 
ing farmers and their assistants). 


Sixty-four per cent were females and 49 per 
cent were family members with children under 
14 years. Thirty-one per cent of those employed 
at home were clerks, 27.4 per cent were trades- 
persons, and 16.5 per cent were salespersons 
and personal service workers. 


Labour Mobility 


Just over 11 per cent of Tasmanians who had 
worked at some time during the year to Febru- 
ary 1992 had changed their job. This compares 
with the national average of 12.0 per cent. 


Of the 38 131 Tasmanians who were working 
in February 1992, and who had been in their 
current job for less than one year, 25 per cent 
were in the wholesale and retail trade sector, 21 
per cent were salespersons and personal service 
workers, 19 per cent worked in community serv- 
ices and nineteen per cent were labourers and 
related workers. 


Eighty per cent of those Tasmanians working 
in February 1992 had worked for one year oF 
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more in their current job. Tasmanians were 
more likely than average Australians to have 
remained in their current job for a long time. 
Twenty-seven per cent of Tasmanians employed 
in February 1992 had been in their current job 
for 10 years or more, slightly higher than the 
23.7 per cent for Australia. 


8.1.3 Unemployment 


Unemployment remains high in Tasmania. In 
March 1993 there were 26 600 Tasmanians 
unemployed (trend estimate). This was signifi- 
cantly higher than the figure of 18 500 recorded 
in March 1990. In the twelve months to March 
1993 the number of Tasmanians unemployed 
rose by 11.3 per cent, compared with the 
increase recorded nationally of 3.8 per cent. 


from an analysis of changes in regional unem- 
ployment during the twelve months ended 
March 1993. While unemployment increased 
for all of Tasmania from 24 400 in March 1992 
to 25 400 in March 1993, the only region to 
record an increase was Hobart and Southern 
Division which increased by 1383 (12.2 per 
cent). Mersey-Lyell Statistical — Division 
decreased by 76 (1.2 per cent) and the Northern 
Statistical Division decreased by 334 (5.1 per 
cent). 


The unemployment rate in Tasmania has 
consistently remained one of the highest of all 
States over the last few years. The trend series 
unemployment rate for March 1993 was 12.3 
per cent, while the trend series unemployment 
rate for Australia was 10.9 per cent. 


The trend in unemploy- 
ment for males over the 
last few years has been 
different to that of 
females. The number of 
unemployed males has 
been increasing steadily 
since mid-1989 — and 
reached a record high of 
17 700 in December 
1992. Female unemploy- 
ment decreased from 
1989 until mid-1990, then 
increased to reach a high 
of 9500 in mid-1991. | 


—— Tasmania - Trend 


Australia - Trend 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


6 


From there, female unem- | r 
ployment has remained | 
quite stable, around 9000. 


There are some interest- 


ing patterns emerging 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
UNEMPLOYED, TASMANIA, 
MARCH 1993 (%) 


Proportion of Proportion of 


Age group population (a) unemployed 
15-19 97 18.9 
20-24 10.1 DOES 
25-34 1933 pd5\.7) 
35-44 19.3 15.4 
45-54 14.8 11.0 
55+ 26.8 6.7 

Total 100.0 100.0 


(a) 15 years and over. 


Youth Unemployment 


Unemployment is particularly severe amongst 
young people. In Tasmania, in March 1993, 
persons aged 15-24 years comprised 19.8 per 
cent of the State’s civilian population aged 15 
and over. However, this age group accounted 
for 41.5 per cent of Tasmania’s unemployed. 


Hidden Unemployment 


As levels of unemployment rose the term 
‘hidden unemployment’ became widely used to 
describe those who, although failing to satisfy 
the statistical criteria as unemployed, neverthe- 
less do have some commitment to gain work. 
The term ‘hidden unemployment’ is used to 
refer to people who, while neither employed nor 
actively seeking work when surveyed, would 
seek work if the demand for labour should 
improve or other considerations would change 
to allow them to seek work. However, precise 
measurement is difficult. People wanting to 
work include a range of potential workers, from 
genuinely discouraged jobseekers to people with 
family commitments. 


In September 1992 there were 24 200 people 
who, although neither working nor officially 
‘unemployed’, nevertheless indicated this kind 
of marginal attachment to the labour force. Of 
those marginally attached 93 per cent wanted to 
work and were available to start work in four 
weeks but were not actively looking for work, 
67 per cent were females, and 65 per cent would 
prefer to work part time. 


Job Vacancies 


The tightness of the Tasmanian labour market 
is clearly seen when the total number of people 
looking for work is compared with the number 
of vacancies available with employers. While 
unemployment has remained above 21 000 in 
Tasmania over the last few years, the number of 
job vacancies estimated has been around 600, a 
ratio of less than one vacancy for every 35 
persons seeking work. 


The vacancies have been split fairly evenly 
between the public and private sectors. Over the 
last two years Tasmania’s job vacancy rate has 
remained below the national average. 


8.2 EMPLOYMENT, 
EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


The quality of Australia’s future 
workforce skills will depend not only on the 
basic education and_ initial preparation 
provided to young people, but also on the 
development and continuous upgrading of 
skills in the adult workforce. Traditional skill 
requirements have already undergone 
significant change as a result of the rapid 
spread of the application of computers in the 
manufacturing and service industries. 
Further changes will inevitably occur 
because of technological change. 


Consequently, Governments are moving on a 
number of fronts to make education and training 
systems more attuned to the new requirements 
for skills demanded by our changed economic 
circumstances. 


Education and the Labour Market 


Participation in the labour force varies 
according to educational attainment. In Febru- 
ary 1992, persons who had obtained post-school 
qualifications had a participation rate of 79.1 per 
cent, significantly higher than those with no 
post-school qualifications (62.1 per cent). 


Of persons with a post-school qualification, 
those with a trade qualification had the highest 
participation rate (83.2 per cent) followed by 
persons with a degree (81.0 per cent) and 
persons with a certificate or diploma qualifica- 
tion (74.8 per cent). 
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The overall proportion of males with post- 
school qualifications was 43.6 per cent, consid- 
erably higher than the estimate of 32.2 per cent 
for females. Both were lower than the Australian 
rates of 46.9 and 36.5 per cent respectively. 


Sixty-five per cent of the 24 469 estimated 
unemployed persons in February 1992 had not 
obtained a post-school qualification. The unem- 
ployment rate for those without a tertiary quali- 
fication was 14.1 per cent. This compared with 
an unemployment rate of 7.8 per cent for 
Tasmanians with a post-school qualification. 


Transition from Education to Work 


Of the 25 031 Tasmanians aged 15 to 64 who 
attended a school at some time in 1991, there 
were 7698 who had left school by May 1992. Of 
this number, 44 per cent were attending a terti- 
ary institution, lower than the national average 
(53 per cent) of school leavers continuing on to 
tertiary education. Of those not attending a terti- 
ary institution, 51 per cent were employed while 
those unemployed comprised 29 per cent. 


In 1991, 8439 Tasmanians left full-time edu- 
cation. Of these, 64 per cent were employed in 
May 1991 and 23.4 per cent were unemployed. 
The unemployment rate among leavers was 27 
per cent and the labour force participation rate 
was 88 per cent. 


Just over one-quarter of employed leavers 
found jobs in the wholesale and retail trade sec- 
tor, 25 per cent in the community service sector, 
15 per cent in recreation, personal and other 
services and seven per cent in manufacturing. 


Of the 2989 employed persons who had left a 
tertiary institution, 54 per cent had become pro- 
fessionals. On the other hand, of the 2422 leav- 
ers from schools who were employed in May 
1992, 44 per cent were sales persons and per- 
sonal service workers and 23 per cent were 
tradespersons. 


8.2.1 The Commonwealth Employment 
Service 


The CES delivers a wide range of programs to 
assist disadvantaged people to seek and gain 
employment. 


Newstart 


The Newstart Strategy is designed to assist 
unemployed people, particularly those disadvan- 


taged in the labour market, to move from wel- 
fare dependency to active job search, training 
and ultimately employment. Through Newstart, 
unemployed people are given better access to 
the Government’s range of training and work 
preparation programs, and the freedom to pursue 
a broader range of full-time activities, such as 
voluntary work and training, to enhance their 
employment opportunities. 


The Newstart income support structure 
consists of two separate payments for unem- 
ployed people aged 18 years and over: Job 
Search Allowance for the first 12 months; and 
Newstart Allowance for those unemployed 12 
months or more. 


CES STATISTICS, TASMANIA 


1990-91 1991-92 
Jobseekers registered 65 397 56 879 
Vacancies reported 21 663 23 028 
Vacancies filled 18 814 19 435 


(Source: DEET Annual Report 1991-92). 


The Newstart Allowance represents a compre- 
hensive process of contact, assistance and client 
obligation to deal with the problems of 
prolonged unemployment. To get a Newstart 
Allowance unemployed people enter into a 
mutually acceptable written agreement with the 
CES outlining what labour market assistance the 
client needs, the action the client will take to 
meet those needs and the services the CES will 
provide to assist (such as counselling, assess- 
ment, and placement in other programs). 


Job Search Assistance 
Job Search Assistance is designed to improve 
job seekers chances of finding work by develop- 


ing their job hunting knowledge, skills and 
techniques. 


Job Search Assistance has three elements: 


* Self-help Job Search materials comprising 
a kit and video which are available to 
clients from the time of registration; 


° Job Search training courses; and 


¢ Job Clubs. 
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SkillShare 


SkillShare was introduced in January 1989, 
integrating the former Community Youth 
Support Scheme (CYSS), Community Training 
Program (CTP) and Community Volunteer 
Program (CVP). Program delivery is through the 
Commonwealth funding projects sponsored by 
community organisations or local government 
authorities. The aim of SkillShare is to assist 
long-term and other most disadvantaged unem- 
ployed people to gain employment, or to move 
on to further education or training. 


Activities include structured skills training 
with an appropriately balanced combination of 
job specific skills, job search skills and personal 
effectiveness skills; open access services includ- 
ing volunteer referral activity, ad hoc job search 
training, employment related personal support 
and referral services, general work skills and 
personal effectiveness training, work related 
excursions and limited recreational/hobby 
activities; and enterprise activities through 
income generating activities and training in 
small business skills. 


Information Technology Centres (ITeC) 
specialise in providing structured skills training 
in electronics and computer applications. 
Services include promotion of information tech- 
nology applications to the broader community 
through their open access and encouraging new 
and existing small business by providing infor- 
mation technology support. 


JOBTRAIN Program 


JOBTRAIN seeks to improve the employment 
prospects of long-term unemployed and espe- 
cially disadvantaged job seekers by providing 
formal training opportunities. This training is 
either directly related to immediate job opportu- 
nities in the local labour market, or is directed 
towards gaining recognised skills to be used in 
the work force. 


JOBTRAIN enables the CES to design and 
buy special courses and places on existing 
courses to meet the needs of local job seekers 
and skill needs of the local labour market. Train- 
ing providers include TAFE and community- 
based organisations, private training agencies 
and industry bodies. Average course length is 
eight to ten weeks. 


JOBSTART Program 


JOBSTART is a wage subsidy program that 
provides access to employment for job seekers 


who have experienced long periods of unem- 
ployment. Under the program, employers 
receive subsidy payments to a maximum of 
$270 per week for a period of up to 26 weeks as 
an incentive for engaging and improving the 
employment prospects of these disadvantaged 
job seekers. 


Assistance is offered to employers provided 
they are prepared to meet award or nominated 
award conditions. The position must normally 
be available for continuous employment for at 
least three months after the subsidy stops. 


JOBSKILLS Program 


JOBSKILLS is a program designed to 
improve the employment prospects of people 
who have been out of the workforce for twelve 
months or more. JOBSKILLS assists govern- 
ment, community and other non-profit organisa- 
tions to provide a combination of subsidised 
work experience and structured training for 
selected participants. 


Special Intervention Program 


Special Intervention is designed to help job 
seekers make the transition to work or a labour 
market program by providing professional 
assessment and training to help overcome barri- 
ers to finding a job. 


Particular emphasis is placed on assistance to 
clients who have literacy or English language 
difficulties, but the program also allows for 
short-term training for clients with specific 
work-related, training or personal counselling 
requirements. 


Mobility Assistance 


The main aim of Mobility Assistance is to 
contribute to the efficient functioning of the 
labour market by giving job seekers fair access 
to jobs that are not locally available, whilst also 
helping employers obtain workers with appro- 
priate skills. 


The type of assistance available includes 
Fares Assistance, Relocation Assistance, Post 
Placement Fares Assistance, Job Search Reloca- 
tion Assistance and Immediate Minor 
Assistance. 


Contracted Placement 


The aim of Contracted Placement is to assist 
job seekers who have been unemployed for two 
years or more and have been unable to use CES 
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Training Expenditure Survey 


| The Training Guarantee Act was introduced 
_ by the Australian Government on the 1 July 
1990 in recognition of the importance of edu- 
_ cation and training to the Australian economy. 

As a result, employers must spend a specific 
_ percentage of their payroll on training. In order 
to measure this training in dollar value, the 
_ ABS periodically conducts a Training Expendi- 
_ ture Survey which collects information on em- 
_ ployers’ formal training expenditure. 


Formal training is defined as all training ac- 
_ tivities which have a structured plan and a for- 
_mat designed to develop employment related 


AVERAGE TRAINING EXPENDITURE 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER 1990 


Total expenditure 
(% gross wages) 


Expenditure per 
employee ($) 


New South Wales 2.6 170.3 
Victoria 2.6 160.3 
Queensland 2.4 144.2 
South Australia 2.4 149.5 
Western Australia 2.4 157.1 
Tasmania 33 133.8 
Northern Territory 3.7 286.7 
ACT 3.9 243.7 
Australia 2.6 162.8 


(Source: Employer Training Expenditure, Australia Cat. No. 
6353.0) 


AVERAGE TRAINING EXPENDITURE 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER 1990 


(% gross wages) 

Private Public Total 
New South Wales 23 Syl 2.6 
Victoria Pp) 315) 2.6 
Queensland 2.0 a2 2.4 
South Australia 2.0 2.9 2.4 
Western Australia 2.4 2.6 2.4 
Tasmania 23 Pal 18) 
Northern Territory 3.4 4.1 37. 
ACT 2.9 4.7 3.9 
Australia a) Si 2.6 


(Source: Employer Training Expenditure, Australia Cat. No. 
6353.0) 


skills and competencies. Included in these costs 
are wages and salaries of employees’ giving | 
and receiving training, fees for courses and | 
other related expenditure. | 


From July to September 1990, Tasmanian | 
employers spent on average $134 per employee 
on training. This represents 2.3 per cent of 
gross wages and salaries. 


During this survey period, Tasmanian private | 
sector employers spent the equivalent of 2.3 
per cent of gross wages and salaries on the for- 
mal training of their employees. In comparison 
the public sector employers spent the equiva- 
lent of 2.1 per cent of gross wages and salaries. 


services effectively, or benefit from labour 
market program assistance. The program 
provides a fee-for-service to agencies contracted 
by the CES to place such job seekers in perma- 
nent employment. 


Post Placement Support 


Post Placement Support provides support 
services to formerly long-term unemployed 
clients who require assistance and support 
during the first few weeks or months of return- 
ing to employment 


Work Experience for People with Disabilities 


This program provides fully-subsidised work 
experience placements in the private sector for 
clients with disabilities. To be eligible for assis- 
tance, job seekers need to be Disability Support 
Pension clients who have been assessed by 


Disability Panels as being able to work full time, 
part time or able to benefit from the program. 


Post Placement Support for People with 
Disabilities 


This program provides individual support 
services for people in receipt of a Disability 
Support Pension and who have had activity 
plans developed with Disability Panels, while 
they are in training and for a time after they 
commence work. 


Accredited Training for Youth 


Accredited Training for Youth aims to 
enhance the participation of long-term unem- 
ployed young people aged between 15 and 19 in 
further vocational training. This will improve 
their employment prospects by providing 
accredited vocational training directly related to 
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job opportunities or the acquisition of recognis- 
able skills used in the work force. 


LEAP 


LEAP provides young, unemployed people 
aged 15-20 with the opportunity to participate 
in projects involving conservation, landcare, the 
environment and cultural heritage. Participants 
gain a combination of practical experience and 
relevant formal vocational training. 


8.2.2 State Government Employment 
and Training Schemes. 


Some major aims of the Employment Oppor- 
tunities and Training programs within The 
Department of Employment, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Training are to: 


* increase employment opportunities in 
Tasmania, consistent with the Govern- 
ment’s policies towards equity in work- 
force participation; 


° expand the provision of training programs 
and to improve the quality of these 
programs; and 


* improve the balance between the supply 
and demand for such training by collabo- 
rating with industry in the assessment of 
the training needs of industry sectors in 
Tasmania. 


Employment Programs 


Programs operated by the Employment 
Opportunities Branch in 1992 were Employment 
Tasmania, Local Employment Initiatives, Busi- 
ness Advice for Rural Areas and Tas Jobs for 
Youth. 


Attention was also given to assisting in the 
co-ordination and delivery of programs of other 
agencies at the local level. 


Employment Tasmania 


Employment Tasmania was a package of 
seven programs which provided incentives to 
employers, largely through wage subsidies, to 
increase employment opportunities or provide 
relevant training. 


This program was discontinued in November 
1989. However, commitments made prior to this 
have been paid over the three-year grant period 
through to 1992. 


A total of 2116 positions were approved over 
the life of the program. 


Local Employment Initiatives (LEI) 


The LEI program commenced in January 
1990 with six pilot projects now operating in 
areas around the State. It channels Government 
effort into creation of an appropriate climate for 
private sector development of employment 
opportunities. 


The State provides financial assistance of up 
to $40 000 per project per year to establish com- 
munity groups which assist local people with 
viable business ideas into self-employment and 
to improve or expand the operation of existing 
businesses. The Government also coordinates 
evaluation and training associated with the 
agencies. 


The primary aim of the program is to create 
and retain long-term jobs through projects 
which: 


* encourage new enterprise and employment 
initiatives to start up; 


* foster the establishment of support services 
such as enterprise centres and managed 
work spaces to improve the likelihood of 
new enterprises being successful; 


¢ identify job opportunities and match them 
with the unemployed; and 


* assist in directing enterprise training initia- 
tives to specific disadvantaged groups in 
the labour market at the local level. 


Business Advice for Rural Areas 


This program is funded by the Common- 
wealth Department of Primary Industries and 
Energy with administrative support from the 
Employment Opportunities Branch of DEIRT. 
Under the program two enterprise agencies have 
been established with funding of $50 000 per 
annum for each of the next three years, subject 
to favourable performance. They operate in a 
manner similar to projects under the Local 
Employment Initiatives Program. 


Tas Jobs for Youth 


Introduced on 1 July 1992, the Tas Jobs for 
Youth Program provides a wage subsidy to 
employers who create new and _ additional 
positions in their business and employ a young 
person aged 16-25 who has been unemployed 
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APPRENTICES, TASMANIA, 1992 


Apprentices in 


Commence- Comple- training at 


Trade group ments tions 31 Dec. 1992 
Metal 221 255 925 
Electrical 86 136 443 
Building 170 254 631 
Printing 23 20 87 
Vehicle 79 132 351 
Food 149 136 431 
Engineering 
Technologist 19 3 16 
Other 209 239 729 
Total 956 «1175 3613 
Females 173 149 524 
Males 783 1 026 3 089 


for at least three months and completed appro- 
priate training. 


A subsidy of $8000 for a full-time position 
and $3000 for a part-time position is payable 
over two years for positions maintained by the 
employer. 


By 30 April 1993, 280 new positions had 
been approved under the program. 


Training Programs 


Training is an essential key in developing a 
workforce which is productive, adaptable and 
highly skilled. While traditional training 
programs, such as apprenticeships, continue to 
serve Tasmania well, there are changes being 
brought about by a nationally accepted Training 
Reform Agenda. This agenda seeks new 
arrangements which will provide nationally 
recognised qualifications; greater convergence 
between general and vocational education; 
recognition of skills acquired by individuals on 
or off-the-job; and a greater range of training 
opportunities. 


Competency-based Training 


One specific feature of the national Training 
Reform Agenda is Competency-based Training 
(CBT). This is a way of approaching vocational 
training which places primary emphasis on what 
a person can actually do as a result of training. 
CBT is therefore focussed on outcomes rather 
than on learning processes or time spent en- 
gaged in these processes. In addition to appren- 
ticeships and traineeships (see below) the CBT 
approach is being introduced to entry-level and 


advanced training for a wide range of industries 
and occupations which, in the past, have not had 
structured training arrangements. 


Apprenticeships 


The aim of an apprenticeship is to train a 
person to gain skills and qualifications in a 
particular trade. The term of an apprenticeship is 
usually four years and during this time the 
apprentice is ‘contracted’ to an employer to 
learn all about the trade. In some cases the 
employer is a Group Training Scheme. In addi- 
tion to practical experience at work, the appren- 
tice receives complementary technical training 
— usually in a Tasmanian TAFE college. 


The Training Authority of Tasmania adminis- 
ters the apprenticeship system according to the 
provisions of the Jndustrial and Commercial 
Training Act. Training Consultants from The 
Department of Employment, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Training (who are based in Hobart, 
Launceston, Devonport and Burnie) visit places 
of employment and advise employers and ap- 
prentices on the practical aspects of training; 
investigate complaints or disputes related to 
training; and provide liaison between the 
Department and apprentices, parents, employers 
and employee organisations as appropriate. 


One specific training consultancy is the 
Women in Trades Program. In addition to 
encouraging women to enter a much wider 
range of occupations, the consultant provides 
support and assistance to women currently par- 
ticipating in non-traditional entry-level training. 
The proportion of female commencements to 
total commencements in trades traditionally 
dominated by males rose from 4.7 per cent in 
1988-89 to 9.2 per cent in 1990-91, but in 
1991-92 which was a year in which there was a 
major decline in apprenticeships it reduced to 
5.4 per cent. Over a similar period the actual 
number of women in training in non-traditional 
trades rose by 55 per cent to a total of 234. 


Traineeships 


The Australian Traineeship System (ATS) 
complements the Apprenticeship System in pro- 
viding effective entry-level training in a wide 
range of vocations not covered by apprentice- 
ships. The program is jointly funded by the State 
and Commonwealth Governments and has been 
very successful in Tasmania. 


In a typical traineeship, a young person is 
employed for a period of one year which 
includes 13 weeks’ full-time off-the-job training 
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TRAINEESHIPS, TASMANIA, 1992 


Number of Number of 
trainees trainees 
Traineeship commenced completed 
Office skills 196 112 
Concrete worker 0 5 
Hospitality 67 Oi, 
Insurance 3 6 
Local government 7 10 
Rural 61 40 
Retail sales 133 91 
Silviculture 0 g 
Banking 5) 14 
Forestry 0 6 
Pulp & paper processing 5 5 
Credit union 0 1 
Food processing 5) 0 
Food preparation and 
service trainee 5 0 
Seafood processing 0 5 
Warehousing 6 5 
Total 493 336 


———— 


(Source: Training Authority of Tasmania, Annual Report 
1991-92). 


spread throughout the year. The remainder of 
the year involves workplace training to ensure 
competence is gained in specific skill areas rele- 
vant to the position. The major areas covered by 
traineeships are retail sales, office skills and 
rural occupations. 


An ATS Certificate is accepted throughout 
Australia and, although a traineeship may lead 
to employment, the courses are structured so 
that they also lead into higher level training 
courses. 


Pre-employment (Certificate of Vocational 
Skills) 


These programs are also funded by State and 
Commonwealth Governments and provide about 
600 Tasmanian places for entry-level training in 
both trade and non-trade areas. The young peo- 
ple who take part are not employed, but they re- 
ceive at least 500 hours of full-time training 
over one semester. These courses lead into other 
TAFE courses and a student who receives an ap- 
prenticeship after completing a Certificate of 
Vocational Skills is granted credit for any parts 
of the apprentice course already completed. 


Workplace Training 


The Workplace English Language and Liter- 
acy Program is conducted in Tasmania by the 
Adult Education Division of Department of 


Employment, Industrial Relations and Training. 
The program is designed to contribute to work- 
place reform by increasing the communication 
skills of workers and management. 


8.3 THE WORKING 
ENVIRONMENT 


8.3.1 Earnings 


For 1991 and 1992 the annual increase in 
average weekly earnings for full-time adults in 
Tasmania was higher than the annual growth in 
the Hobart Consumer Price Index (CPI). This 
followed a period of nearly two years when real 
earnings fell. Prior to 1989, there was a short 
period where real earnings rose. However this 
was followed by a period of nearly three years 
(from 1985 to the start of 1988) where the 
annual movement in the CPI was considerably 
higher than the annual change in average weekly 
earnings. 


In November 1992, the average weekly earn- 
ings for full-time Tasmanian males was 
$622.90, while for females it was $520.80, both 
lower than the national average of $670.30 for 
males and $532.90 for females. 


For the year to November 1992, average 
weekly earnings for all Tasmanian male 
employees rose by 1.0 per cent (2.9 per cent for 
full-time adult males); those for all female 
employees rose by 1.9 per cent over the year 
(4.2 per cent for full-time adult females). 


8.3.2 Employment Benefits 


While the propensity for males and females 
working full-time or part time to receive some 
form of employment benefit was similar, the 
fact that a much higher proportion of females 
worked part time meant that only 88.5 per cent 
of female employees received a benefit com- 
pared with 93.2 per cent of males in August 
1992. 


The most common benefits received were 
leave provisions: 75.1 per cent of all Tasmanian 
employees received annual leave, 75.1 per cent 
sick leave and 68.5 per cent received long-serv- 
ice leave. A superannuation benefit was 
received by 82.9 per cent of Tasmanian employ- 
ees, slightly higher than the national average 
(80.3 per cent). 
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Retirement and Retirement Intentions 


Australia’s ageing population has meant 
that information about retirement and retire- 
ment intentions is becoming increasingly 
important. For example, in October 1992, 
41.2 per cent of Tasmanians aged forty-five 
and over who had retired from full-time work, 
retired when they were less than forty-five | 
years old. This was higher than for the other | 
States and higher than the national average of | 
38.7 per cent. Tasmania also had the highest 
proportion of people who retired when they 
were over seventy years of age (19.7 per cent, 
compared to the national average of 14.8 per | 
cent). 


Of those Tasmanians who retired after the 
age of forty-five, 14.2 per cent were relying 
on superannuation as their main source of 
income, higher than the national average of 
11.4 per cent. Forty per cent of Tasmanians 
intended to live off pensions and 8.2 per cent 
stated their main source of income at retire- | 
ment would be investments. 


Tasmanians were much more likely than 
retirees from other States: to have retired 
early from full-time work because of 
retrenchment; to have accepted an early | 
retirement package; or to have reached com- 
pulsory retirement age. In October 1992, 
nearly 11 per cent of Tasmanians retired early 
for this reason, compared to 6.2 per cent 
nationally. Overall, the main reason for early 
retirement was personal reasons. Nearly 72 
per cent of Tasmanians retired early for per- 
sonal reasons, compared with the national 
average of 76.2 per cent. 


Employees in the public sector were more 
likely to receive an employment benefit than 
their counterparts in the private sector (96.9 per 
cent and 88 per cent respectively). They were 
more likely to receive sick leave (89.3 per cent 
versus 68.3 per cent), annual leave (88.5 per 
cent versus 68.7 per cent), long-service leave 
(87.8 per cent versus 59.6 per cent) and superan- 
nuation (95.1 per cent versus 72.3 per cent). On 
the other hand Tasmanian private sector 
employees were more likely to receive benefits 
such as goods and services, transport and assis- 
tance with medical and hospital expenses, union 
dues and holiday expenses. 


There was some variation in benefits received 
across the various industry sectors. At least one 


benefit was received by all employees in the 
electricity, gas and water industry and the 
communication industry, while 95.1 per cent of 
employees in the manufacturing and 98.1 per 
cent of employees in the public administration 
and defence industry received benefits. 


For the recreational, personal and other 
services sector, however, only 78.3 per cent of 
employees received a benefit; and for agricul- 
ture, forestry, fishing and hunting; only 77.9 per 
cent of employees received a benefit. 


For some types of benefits, receipt of the 
benefit was predominantly associated with 
employees in a particular industry. Of the 2.0 
per cent of all employees who received low-in- 
terest finance as a benefit, 90 per cent worked in 
the finance, property and business services 
sector. Nearly 27 per cent of all those who 
received a housing benefit were employed in the 
agriculture or mining sectors, while 39.1 per 
cent of those who received shares, rights or 
options as an employment benefit worked in the 
manufacturing sector. 


8.3.3 Major Labour Costs 


Tasmanian employers were estimated to have 
spent $3957 million on labour costs during the 
year ended 30 June 1991. Employee earnings 
totalled $3543 million ($23 884 per employee). 
Other major labour costs were made up of: pay- 
roll tax ($119 million, or $802 per employee); 
superannuation ($223 million, or $1504 per 
employee); workers compensation ($58 million, 
or $391 per employee); and fringe benefits tax 
($14 million, or $93 per employee). 


The average cost of employing labour in 
Tasmania in 1990-91 ($26 674 per employee) 
was well below the national average of $29 734. 


In Tasmania the average cost per employee 
for private sector employers was $24 278 
compared with $31 769 for public sector 
employers. 


8.3.4 Wage Fixing 


In Australia two sets of authorities regulate 
wages and salaries: the Australian Industrial 
Relations Commission (AIRC) with federal 
jurisdiction; and various State tribunals (in 
Tasmania, the Tasmanian Industrial Commis- 
sion). In Tasmania approximately 35 per cent of 
employees are covered by federal awards and 
about 51 per cent by State awards. 
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Over the twelve months to March 1993, the 
weekly award rates of pay indexes rose by 0.6 
per cent for Tasmanian adult males and by 0.7 
per cent for Tasmanian adult females, lower 
than the national average. 


During the twelve months to March 1993, for 
full-time adult male employees in Tasmania, the 
largest annual increase occurred in the recrea- 
tion, personnel and other services sector (1.7 per 
cent) and the mining sector (1.1 per cent). No 
pay rises were received in the electricity, gas 
and water sector, the transport and storage sector 
and the communication sector. For females the 
largest increase was also recorded in the recrea- 
tion, personnel and other services sector (3.1 per 
cent). There were no increases recorded in the 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade and 
communication sectors. 


8.3.5 Trade Unions 


The proportion of total employees in trade 
unions in Australia decreased from 56 per cent 
in 1991 to 53 per cent in 1992. All States 
showed decreases except for South Australia 
which increased by two per cent. 


Tasmania currently has the highest rate of 
trade union membership of any Australian State. 
At the end of June 1992, there were 91 separate 
unions in Tasmania, accounting for a total mem- 
bership of 94 100 (57 200 males and 36 900 
females). Tasmania’s union membership 
decreased by 1.6 per cent in 12 months. 


Tasmania maintained the highest proportion 
of trade union members to total employees for 
both males and females: 69 per cent of all male 
employees and 55 per cent of females were 
trade union members. Nationally, 59 per cent of 
male employees and 45 per cent of females were 
trade union members. 


8.3.6 Industrial Disputes 


The level of industrial disputation in Tasma- 
nia is relatively low compared with the experi- 
ence in other States. For the twelve months to 
June 1993, 6 200 working days were lost due to 
industrial disputes in Tasmania. This is well 
below the 39 400 days lost during the year end- 
ing June 1992. The level of industrial disputa- 
tion in Tasmania for the twelve months ending 
June 1993, was the lowest of all States. There 
were 41 working days lost per thousand 
employees, compared to the national average of 
169 days. 
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Chapter 9 


SPORT, RECREATION AND 
CULTURE 


Tasmania’s sporting, religious and cultural heritage is drawn from a number of 
diverse environments, ranging from the lifestyle and culture of the Tasmanian Aborigines 
prior to European settlement through to the world-wide appeal of the World Rowing 
Championships held at picturesque Lake Barrington. 


The Aboriginal peoples who settled the 
‘island’ over 35 000 years ago maintained an 
intricate lifestyle and culture. Evidence of this 
culture is revealed at numerous archaeological 
sites around the State. 


Notable sites include the rock carvings at Mt 
Cameron West and High Rocky Point, an ochre 
quarry at Louisa Bay, hand stencils on cave 
walls and rock faces in the Southwest and 
Derwent Valley, and a stone arrangement at 
Cox’s Bight. Some of the hand stencils, made 
with a mixture of ochre, blood and animal fat, 
date back over 10 000 years. The carvings at Mt 
Cameron West have been dated to 1600 BP. 


Tasmanian Aboriginal song, 
dance and religion 


Tasmanian Aborigines may have had a simple 
material technology, but their spiritual and artis- 
tic lives were rich and complex. 


Song and dance seem to have been their main 
forms of entertainment and artistic expression 
for their thoughts on life, love and death. Their 
songs were melodious and sweet, and three-part 
harmony sung by women was often heard. This 
is very uncommon in the Australian context. 
Their melodies too were unusual and had more 
in common with island Melanesia than with the 


Photo: Tasmanian Symphony Orchestra 


rest of Australia. The style thus may be as old as 
the colonisation of Australia around 60 O00 
years ago. 


In the dance, both men and women could 
show off their athletic prowess and grace, and 
their superb gifts of mimicry. Many of their 
dances were carefully observed renditions of the 
behaviour of animals such as kangaroos and 
emus. Dances devised after European contact 
reflected the strange new invader; they told 
stories of horses, dogs, guns and bullock carts. It 
was clearly an adaptable and thriving art. 
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Religious life appears to have been part of the 
same tradition as that of mainland Australia. 
Tasmanian Aborigines professed a belief in the 
Dreamtime, and the ancestor spirits who created 
life and the physical world in that time. 


Some of the religious song cycles appear to 
form part of the network of such cycles which 
spread across south-eastern Australia. They 
observed taboos on the eating of certain animals, 
and followed strict procedures to appease the 
spirit world while carrying out daily activities 
such as gathering certain foods or making items 
like spears. As a result, Tasmanian Aborigines 
were able to move confidently within their 
physical and spiritual world. 


(Article contributed by Julia Clark, 
Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery.) 


9.1 SPORT 


Sport is a feature of the Australian way 
of life and this is reflected in Tasmania where 
Tasmanians take pride in their own personal 
achievements in sport but also take a special 
pride in the achievement of Tasmanian 
athletes at national and international level. 


Sport in Tasmania plays an important role in 
the State’s economy. An impact study by the 
Economics Department of the University of 
Tasmania shows that outdoor sport and recrea- 
tion expenditures indirectly produce over 17 000 
jobs or nine per cent of Tasmania’s workforce. 


The same study suggests the output of the 
industry is valued at $355 million. Special sport- 
ing events held in Tasmania provide a major 
boost to the economy. 


Sport also has many tangible health and social 
benefits. Health expenditure can be greatly 
reduced by preventative measures such as regu- 
lar exercise with the potential to reduce the risk 
of two of Australia’s most prevalent chronic 
health problems, heart disease and lower-back 
pain. Increased physical activity has also shown 
positive effects in reducing absenteeism and 
increasing productivity at the workplace. 


Sport plays a major role in Australian society, 
having the ability to unite families, bring people 
together and cross class barriers. It is one of the 
few activities that create a feeling of national 
pride throughout Australia. 


For its population, Tasmania has provided an 
impressive register of national and world-class 
sporting heroes including Darrel Baldock, David 
Boon, Danny Clark, Doug and Bill Youd, Bill 
Emmerton, Helen Gourlay, Peter Lawson, Geoff 
Ayling, Ian Davies, John Goss, David Connor, 
Stuart Hamilton, James Giannaros, Denise 
Millikan, Penny Gray, Michael Grenda, David 
Foster, Don Calvert, Nick Rogers, Malcolm 
Campbell, Susan Andrews, Simon 
Hollingsworth, Gail Luke, Dominic Longo, 
Richard Fromberg and Stephen Hawkins. 


Tasmania played host to a number of national 
and international sporting events in 1992 and 
1993. Major events included the one-day inter- 
national cricket match between South Africa 
and Tasmania at Bellerive Oval in February 
1992. It was the first visit from the South 
Africans since 1963 and follows the lifting of 
Australia’s sporting bans against South Africa. 
Other events in 1992 included the World Cup 
Canoe Slalom, which was held in the Cataract 
Gorge in Launceston, the inaugural Targa 
Tasmania Car Rally and the Dunlop Footwear 
National Netball Championships. 


In January 1993 Hobart was visited by the 10 
yachts in the British Steel Challenge Race. The 
yachts, all of the same design, were competing 
in a four-stage, ‘wrong way’ round the world 
challenge. In November 1993 Tasmania hosted 
its second cricket test match, with Australia 
playing New Zealand at the Bellerive Oval. 


9.1.1 Sporting Achievements 


Tasmanians continue to perform successfully 
at both the national and international level with 
a number of notable achievements over recent 
years. 


Twelve Tasmanians were selected to repre- 
sent Australia in the 1992 Barcelona Olympics. 
They were Susan Andrews (athletics), Chris 
Bacon (judo), Justann Crawford (boxing), 
Danny Collins (kayak), Peter Eckhardt (canoe 
slalom), Richard Fromberg (tennis), Stephen 
Hawkins (rowing), Simon Hollingsworth 
(athletics), Ron Laycock (rowing), Dominic 
Longo (soccer), Gail Luke (athletics) and Grant 
Rice (cycling). In addition to this, Perri Buckley 
of Hobart was selected to umpire women’s 
hockey at the Olympics. 


Shirley Brasher, the Launceston-based veteran 
athlete, returned from the Australian Veterans’ 
Championships in Adelaide in April 1993 with 
six gold medals. She dominated the womens 
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Beer Street - A Champion Horse 


__ Beer Street, Tasmania’s 1970 Caulfield Cup 
_ winner, died in April 1993 on the East Devon- 
port property where he was born. He was four 
years old when he won the Caulfield Cup, 
becoming the first Tasmanian horse this cen- 
tury to do so. He was retired to stud in 1971 
and sired a string of top horses. Beer Street 
was 26 years old when he died. 


65-years-age group, winning the 400 metres, 
800 metres, 1500 metres, 5000 metres, 10 000 
metres and cross-country run. 


Events 


Russian Rogue, the Charlie Goggin trained 
galloper ridden by Stephen Maskiell, won the 
1992 Hobart Cup. 


The South African cricket team played a one- 
day international match against the Tasmanian 
team. South Africa won the match, losing only 
three wickets before surpassing Tasmania’s 
score of 161. 


The World Cup Canoe Slalom was held in the 
Cataract Gorge in Launceston. 


The long-serving TFL Commissioner, Mr 
Brian Eade resigned. His resignation took effect 
from the end of July, 1992. 


Ronstan Wild Thing won the 
Australia Three Peaks Yacht Race. 


1992 Flag 


Greg Crick of Launceston won the inaugural 
Targa Tasmania car rally, held in May 1992. 


In the 1992 North/South football match, 
played at the North Hobart Football Oval, the 
South was triumphant winning 21.16 (142) to 
the North’s 7.12 (54). 


In July 1992 Mr Barry Breen, former manager 
of the Sydney Swans football team. was 
appointed the new General Manager of the TFL. 


Julianne Guest of Hobart became the 1992 
Australian Ladies Amateur Royal Tennis Cham- 
pion. 


In September 1992, in a move unprecedented 
in Australian Senior Football, the entire South- 
ern TFL tribunal resigned. The | 1-man tribunal 
quit over what it described as interference by the 
league. 


Also in September 1992, Tasmanian soccer 
player Dominic Longo signed a $250, 000 con- 
tract with Belgian First Division Club Cercle 
Brugge, and the under-19 Australian Women’s 
Soccer Youth Championships were played in 
Hobart. 


North Launceston half-forward Jason Gibson 
became only the second Northern Tasmanian 
football player to win the Holden William 
Leitch Medal. 


North Hobart won the TFL Statewide league 
grand final, before a crowd of 11 967 at North 
Hobart Oval. They outscored Hobart in every 
quarter to win 16.12 (108) to 10.13 (73). 


The 1992 Dunlop Footwear National Netball 
Championships were held at Launceston’s 
Silverdome. It was the first time the Australian 
senior and under-21 netball championships had 
been held outside a capital city. 


Olympian Gail Luke was named the 1992 
Tasmanian Sportswoman of the Year. She is the 
reigning 400 metres hurdles champion. 


In November 1992 a new $610 000 interna- 
tional-standard scoreboard was opened at 
Bellerive oval. It was used for the first time in 
the Australian XI versus the West Indies match. 


The one-day international cricket match at 
Bellerive Oval ended in a draw. Asif Mujtaba 
hit a six off the last ball of the day to level the 
scores at 228. A near-record crowd of 10 274 
packed the ground to watch the match. 


Victorian yacht Volante took line honours in 
the 1992 TT-Line Melbourne to Devonport 
dash. 


New Zealand Endeavour won the Kodak Syd- 
ney to Hobart Yacht Race. In the rival Lactos 
Westcoaster race Flying Colours was the 
winner. 


The first of 10 yachts in the British Steel 
Challenge arrived in Hobart in January 1993. 
The yachts, all of the same design, were 
competing in a four-stage ‘wrong-way’ round 
the globe challenge which started in Britain in 
September 1992. 


Hobart crew Greg Steedman and Richard 
Beaumont won the Trust Bank Australian Junior 
Sabot Championships on the Derwent River. 
The Australian senior championship was won 
by David Martin of Queensland. 
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Stuart Hamilton of Hobart won back-to-back 
national sharpie titles after a successful cam- 
paign at the Black Rock Yacht Club in Victoria. 


Victorian horse Frontier Boy won the 1993 
Benson and Hedges Hobart Cup. 


By scoring a century in the Sheffield Shield 
match against New South Wales at the SCG in 
January 1993, 18-year old Tasmanian Ricky 
Ponting became the youngest Tasmanian to 
score a first-class century. 


Two Tasmanian batsmen, 22-year old Dene 
Hills and 18-year old Ricky Ponting were 
selected in the Australian Institute of Sport 
Cricket Academy team to play England at the 
MCG. 


Victorian mare Diamond Bases won the 
Launceston Cup for 1993. 


Young Tasmanian Carla Boyd was named in 
the Australian women’s basketball team. At 17- 
years old she is believed to be the youngest 
woman to represent Australia in a senior team. 


The biggest official crowd in three decades, 
13. 388 people watched Collingwood defeat St 
Kilda by two points in the AFL practice match 
at York Park, Launceston, in March 1993. 


March 1993 saw the running of the largest 
motor rally ever held in Tasmania. The 1993 
BMW FIVA World Rally had more than 400 
competitors, who took part in the 2000 kilome- 
tre, 15-day scenic tour of the State which started 
in the North-West and finished in Hobart. 


North Hobart Cricket Club made a clean 
sweep of the major cricket titles in the 1992—93 
summer, winning the Statewide one-day 
competition, the Kookaburra Cup and _ the 
Toyota Cup. 


Justin Helmich won the eight-kilometre swim 
at the 1993 Australian Swimming Champion- 
ships in Perth in March. Scott Goodman 
finished second in the 200 metres butterfly and 
was chosen to compete in the Pan Pacific 
Championships. 


Cricketers Shaun Young and Dene Hills 
shared the award for the Sheraton/TCA 
Sheffield Shield Player of the Year for 1993. 


Stephen Hawkins won the prestigious Presi- 
dents Cup interstate sculling championship at 
Lake Wivenhoe, Queensland, in April 1993. 


Hutchins retained the national schoolboys coxed 
four title after leading for most of the 2000 
metre race. 


In April 1993 the Chairman of the Tasmanian 
Institute of Sport, Professor Terry Dwyer, 
resigned after almost six years in the position. 


Veteran athlete Shirley Brasher returned from 
the Australian Veterans Championships in 
Adelaide in April 1993 with six gold medals. 


The second Targa Tasmania car rally was held 
in May 1993. Greg Crick and Greg Preece, both 
of Launceston, won for the second time. 


Leading Tasmanian hockey coach, Ken Reid, 
was named manager of the Australian men’s 
hockey team. He had previously represented 
Australia in three tests as a goalie in 1978. 


More than 1500 men, women and children 
took part in the 21st annual City to Casino Fun 
Run in May 1993. The event was won by 28- 
year-old Dean Giblin in a time of 31m 32s. It 
was the fourth time Giblin had won the event. 
The first woman across the finish line was 
Maryann Murray of Devonport, in a time of 
35m 44s. The winning wheelchair competitor 


was Paul Wiggins and the first female 
wheelchair athlete was Olympian Louise 


Sauvage. 


TEL and AFL history was made in May 1993 
when the match between Glenorchy and the 
Burnie Hawks was abandoned after the return to 
the ground of a player who had been previously 
sent off. 


Tasmanian pacing driver Barrie Rattray 
represented Australia in the 1993 World Drivers 
Championship in Europe. He is the first Tasma- 
nian driver to be chosen for national 
representation since Darrel Alexander in 1981. 


Tasmania lost the State-of-Origin football 
match against a combined Queensland/Northern 
Territory team at Bellerive Oval. Before a crowd 
of approximately 9000, Tasmania lost by 34 
points, 16.14 (110) to 10.16 (76). 


The North-Western Football Association cele- 
brated its 100th birthday. 


_ David Drysdale and Matthew Leary won the 
inaugural Tasmanian Doubles Grand Prix at 
the Sunny Hills Tennis Centre. 

Deloraine 


youngster Trent Bartlett was 
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STEPHEN M. HAWKINS 


Few athletes achieve their dream to become a contestant at the Olympic Games. 
However, Tasmanian sculler, Stephen Hawkins did just that at the Barcelona Olympic 


rowing 


te) 


Stephen 


and Victorian partner Peter 
Antonie were the smallest crew in the 
double-sculls event and came from relative 
obscurity to win the gold medal. Coached by 
Tim McLaren, himself a 1984 Olympic silver 
medallist, the double’s win was the first ever 
Olympic gold medal for an Australian crew, 
although single scullers had won gold in 
1928, 1932 and 1948. 


The crew raced exactly to plan in 500 metre 
frames: racing hard from the start, conserving 
leg-power while staying with other crews, 
making their move at 1500 metres and sprint- 
ing the last 500 metres to win. The silver and 
bronze medallists in that race from Austria 
and the Netherlands had themselves been 
gold-medallists at the 1990 and 1991 World 
Championships in the same event. 


When interviewed prior to the Olympic 
regatta, Peter Antonie, a veteran of interna- 
tional competition since 1977, noted that he 
was the tactician in the crew ‘and the little 
bloke behind (Stephen) just rows hard all the 
time’. 


In recognition of this ultimate Olympic 
success Stephen also received a number of 
other Tasmanian awards in 1992, including 
Sportsmen’s Association of Australia, 
Tasmanian Division “Lindy Award’, the 
Tasmanian ‘Young Achiever Award’, Tas 


regatta on Lake Banyoles on 1 August 1992. 


Lindisfarne 
8 Rowing Shed, 1913. 


= Photo: Lindisfarne 


mee Rowing Club 


TV/DJ-Mitsubishi “Sports Champion of the 
Year Award’ and the ‘Simon Dean Memorial’ 
for Tasmania’s most outstanding oarsman of 
the year. 


During the 1992-93 club rowing season 
Stephen was a regular member of the Lindis- 
farne Club’s senior eight-oared crew when- 
ever he was available and he maintains strong 
links with that club. He has also received 
support from the Tasmanian Institute of Sport 
since 1990. 


Stephen commenced rowing, under the 
guidance of his father, as a 13-year old at the 
Lindisfarne Rowing Club on the eastern 
shores of the Derwent River. He first came to 
prominence in 1989 when selected to contest 
the World Junior Sculling Championship in 
Hungary after having defeated the best juniors 
in Australia and New Zealand. In 1990 and 
1991 he stroked the Australian Lightweight 
Quad Scull crew to a bronze and gold medal 
respectively at the World Championships at 
Lake Barrington and in Vienna. 


Since the Olympic regatta Stephen has 
continued to dominate Australian sculling 
with clear wins in the National Lightweight 
Championship and the President’s Cup for In- 
terstate Sculls also having won a round of the 
FISA World Cup in Mexico City, all within a 
period of seven days in early April 1993. 
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REGISTERED PARTICIPANTS IN 
MAJOR SPORTS 


Number 
Sport 
199] 1992 

Athletics 8223 3 368 
Basketball 7 705 7298 
Bowling — Tenpin 2 857 2 900 
Golf — men 12919 11 169 
Lawn bowls — men n.a. 4979 
Lawn bowls — women 3 096 2 997 
Netball — women 6 634 5 565 


(Source: Department of Tourism, Sport and Recreation) 


named in the Commonwealth Bank Cup 
under-17 all-Australian football team. 


Andrea McQuilty from Forth was the high- 
est placed Australian in the World Wildwater 
Racing Championships in Mezzana, Italy. 


Naomi Denne (15) was named in the Austra- 
lian under-16 soccer squad for the third year in 
a row. Also named, for the first time, was 
Stacey Brown (14). 


9.1.2 Participation in Sport 


The Tasmanian Department of Tourism, Sport 
and Recreation lists almost 100 different catego- 
ries of sport for which they have registered 
participants. 


9.1.3 Government Support 


The Tasmanian Government through the De- 
partment of Tourism, Sport and Recreation 
funds sporting and recreational bodies through 
the Recreational Development Fund, the Sports 
Development Program, the School Holiday Pro- 
gram and the Minor Capital Works Program. 


Funding is allocated according to criteria 
established for each program. In _ total, 
Government support in these areas for 1992-93 
was nearly $900 000. Further financial 
assistance is available to individual athletes and 
teams through the TIS Scholarship Program. In 
1992-93, $192 000 was allocated to scholarship 
holders. 


The Department of Tourism, Sport and Rec- 
reation also gives support through its Special 
Events Unit. International and national sporting 
events, which included the National Relays, 
Targa Tasmania and the Great Bicycle Ride, 


received financial support. 


Sports Development Program 


The Department of Tourism, Sport and 
Recreation provided State sporting organisations 
with $459 000 in the 1992-93 financial year. 
Each sport submits to the Department an 
annually-updated three-year development plan 
outlining its funding priorities in line with devel- 
opmental targets which are set in conjunction 
with that sport and the Department. 


Areas that have had priority funding are 
coaching, education developmental programs, 
referee and officials’ education, hosting national 
events and junior development. 


Coaching Development Program 


Coaching development and education has 
been a high priority. Programs have been 
established for all levels of coaching. 


Coaching programs include a High Perform- 
ance Coaching Program which targets coaches 
of high-performance athletes; a coaching 
scholarship program which enables coaches of 
development squads and talented athletes to 
gain further knowledge and skills; Level O and 
| programs which aim to raise the standard of 
coaching at the base level of sport; and a coach- 
in-residence scheme which brings international 
standard coaches to Tasmania over a short time 
for coaches of all standards to have exposure to 
contemporary methodologies and philosophies. 


Women in Sport and Recreation 


The Women in Sport and Recreation Policy 
provides a framework to guide actions of the 
Department of Tourism, Sport and Recreation; 
and State sporting organisations for future 
involvement of women and girls in sport. High- 
lights of the policy include direction on partici- 
pation, administration and leadership, use of the 
media, developing sponsorship and awareness 
programs for lifestyle and fitness. 


9.1.4 Tasmanian Institute of Sport 


Background 


The Institute was established in 1985 to 
ensure Tasmania’s elite athletes have the 
support they require to pursue their sporting 
careers at an international level within the State. 
Since its establishment, scholarships have been 
awarded annually to Tasmania’s most talented 
individual and team sport athletes. 
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MAJOR RECREATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT GRANTS, 1991-92 


Grant Amount ($) 
Fitness Accreditation Council 7 000 
Austswim 15 000 
Royal Life Saving Society 12 000 
Surf Life Saving Association 12 000 
Bush and Mountaincraft Board 18 000 
School Holiday Recreation Activities 20 000 
Life Be In It 12 000 


(Source: Department of Tourism, Sport and Recreation Annual 
Report 1991-92) 


The program is currently being financially 
supported by the Tasmanian Government and, to 
a lesser extent, the corporate sector. 


Scholarships 


Athletes may be eligible to receive either as- 
sociate or full TIS scholarships. 


Associate scholarships are generally awarded 
to talented junior athletes as a means of recogni- 
tion and encouragement. These scholarships 
provide sports-science support, access to nutri- 
tional, sports-psychological and weight-training 
consultants, assistance with career, educational 
and personal development and access to the 
Institute’s resource centre. 


Full scholarships also offer athletes these 
facilities as well as funding to assist with the 
cost of training expenses, equipment purchase, 
travel to competitions and sports-medicine 
needs. 


Minor grants are also awarded to accredited 
TIS coaches for personal coaching development. 


Performances 


The TIS has already achieved significant 
success by creating a structure to enable Tasma- 
nia’s fine young athletes to fully develop their 
potential. 


The 1992 Olympic double-sculls gold 
medallist Stephen Hawkins added a third World 
Championship medal to his collection, winning 
a silver medal in the 1993 World Championship 
Lightweight Sculls. 


Sprint-kayaker Daniel Collins was placed 
third in the K1 500 metres at the 1993 World 


Championships in Denmark in August. 


Slalom canoeist Justin Boocock won the 1993 
World Junior Championships in the United 
States. 


A number of other TIS athletes competed in 
international competitions and world champion- 
ships in 1993. 


Rowers Simon Burgess and Darren Balmforth 
represented Australia in major international 
events. 


Slalom canoeists Jane Gilchrist, Matt Newton, 
Rob McGuinness and David Borojevic paddled 
in a number of World Cup events and the World 
Championships held in Italy. 


Sprint-kayaker Julian Norton-Smith toured 
Europe as part of the AIS squad in 1993 and 
received medals in a number of international 
regattas. 


Multi-event competitor Louise — Fairfax 
competed successfully in a number of overseas 
mountain running, triathlon and half-marathon 
events, including the World Mountain Running 
Championships in France. 


Hammer thrower Justin McDonald was 
selected as a member of the Australian Espoirs 
team to compete in Singapore in October 1993. 


Cyclist Tony Homan represented Australia at 
the 1993 World Junior Championships in Perth. 


At a national level Tasmanian Institute of 
Sport athletes were successful in winning gold 
medals at their respective National Champion- 
ships. These included Clint Freeman in archery, 
Matthew Gilmore in cycling, Andrea Hughes in 
athletics (high jump) and Justann Crawford in 
boxing. 


TIS team-sport athletes enjoyed similar 
successes, with Carolyn Jones being selected to 
the national women’s soccer team, Fiona Doran 
gaining a spot in the national under-21 netball 
squad and Katherine Cowen, Bianca Langham 
and Ilene Carr being named to the national 
under-18 women’s hockey squad. Bianca was 
also named to the senior women’s squad and 
fellow men’s hockey player Daniel Sproule was 
a member of the national under-21 team that 
won a bronze medal in the 1993 Junior World 
Cup in Barcelona. 
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TASMANIAN INSTITUTE OF SPORT 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1993 


Scholarship holders 


Susan Andrews 
Gareth Atkins 
Darren Balmforth 
Kurt Beyer 
Justin Boocock 
David Borojevic 
Simon Bresnehan 
Leigh Bryan 
Simon Burgess 
Daniel Collins 
Justann Crawford 
Angela Deacon 
Louise Fairfax 


Clint Freeman 
Jane Gilchrist 
Matthew Gilmore 
Kathryn Gregory 
Brendan Hanigan 
Kealin Hanigan 
Sandra Harvey 
Stephen Hawkins 
Tim Hawkins 
Tony Homan 
Andrea Hughes 
Christina Hynes 
Carolyn Jones 
Bradleigh Keep 
Ron Laycock 
Jarrod Leslie 

Gail Luke 

Justin McDonald 
Robert McGuiness 
Mark Matthews 
Stuart Maxwell 
Matthew Newton 
Julian Norton-Smith 
Craig Percival 
Jason Reed 
Alison Rogers 
Gavin Ryland 
Craig Sly 

Simon Stones 


Squads 

Hockey — men’s 
Hockey — women’s 
Netball 


(Source: Tasmanian Institute of Sport) 


Sport 


Athletics 
Cycling 

Rowing 
Weightlifting 
Slalom canoeing 
Slalom canoeing 
Athletics 
Cycling 

Rowing 

Sprint kayaking 
Boxing 

Judo 
Orienteering/ 
Mt Running 
Archery 

Slalom canoeing 
Cycling 

Cycling 
Athletics 
Athletics 
Rowing 

Rowing 

Rowing 

Cycling 
Athletics 
Rowing 

Soccer 
Weightlifting 
Weightlifting 
Weightlifting 
Athletics 
Athletics 
Slalom canoeing 
Triathlon 
Athletics 
Slalom canoeing 
Sprint cayaking 
Water polo 
Weightlifting 
Weightlifting 
Athletics 
Triathlon 

Judo 


9.2 RECREATION 


Tasmanians are becoming more aware 
of the physical, social and psychological bene- 
fits that can be gained through participation 
in satisfying leisure activity. 


Figures produced from the 1988-89 House- 
hold Expenditure Survey (HES) published by 
the Australian Bureau of Statistics state that the 
average weekly household expenditure on 
recreation represents $48.95 or 11.51 per cent of 
Tasmanian household expenditure. 


An estimate based on 1984 HES figures 
prepared by J. Hagan (1993) indicates that 
expenditure on sport and recreation in Tasmania 
was in the order of $490 million to $590 million. 


In 1992-93 almost $280 000 in grants was 
provided by the State government to State and 
local organisations to upgrade facilities and to 
develop recreation projects. 


Since hosting the first Australian Masters 
Games in 1987, over 5000 Tasmanians of all 
ages have participated in masters and regional 
games conducted throughout the State. These 
events have been organised to promote the 
social and physical benefits of participation in 
activity regardless of age or sex. The next 
Tasmanian Masters Games will be held on 
Tasmania's North-West Coast in 1994. 


The diversity of Tasmania’s outdoor areas 
encourage many people to explore our moun- 
tains, forests, inland waters and coastal regions. 
Project Hahn is a wilderness-based personal 
development program aimed at Tasmanians 
aged 15-25 years, especially those who are 
disadvantaged. The aims of the program include 
developing self-esteem and confidence, commu- 
nication skills, conflict resolution skills, team 
work and leadership skills,. There were approxi- 
mately 300 participants in 1993. 


Older adults are becoming more involved in 
recreation activities provided by the 50+ 
Recreation Association of Tasmania. The 
program aims to facilitate ‘lifetime learning’ by 
providing sport and recreation opportunities, 
social gatherings, educational programs and 
fitness opportunities. 
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ATTENDANCE AT CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES (a) 


Venue/Activity Australia (%) Tasmania (%) 


Library 36.7 40.7 
Art gallery 23:9 27-9 
Museum 30.0 36.8 
Popular music concert 28.6 31.0 
Dance performance if ee 25 
Musical theatre 

performance 20.1 14.4 
Other theatre 

Performance 17.8 17.0 
Classical music concert 8.2 10.1 


(a) Those who attended a venue/activity at least once in the 12 
months ended June 1991. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4114.0) 


9.3 CULTURE 


Tasmania boasts a talented energetic 
arts community. The Tasmanian Arts Advi- 
sory Board sets programs which address the 
unique needs of Tasmania as an island State. 


9.3.1 Cultural Pursuits 


Tasmania had higher participation rates for 
attendance at libraries, art galleries and 
museums than the Australian rate. This was in 
line with a trend common to the less populous 


States. Tasmania also had higher participation 
rates for attendance at classical and popular 
music concerts. 


Tasmanian attendance levels at all venues/ac- 
tivities tended to drop away at both sides of the 
middle-age groups, with the greatest number of 
people attending being aged between 35-54 
years. An exception to this can be seen in the 
large number of young people (18-24 age 
group) who attended popular music concerts. 


People with the lowest participation rates at 
most venues/activities (the exception being 
classical music concerts) were in the 65 years 
and over age group. 


9.3.2 Religion 


Religious affiliation by Tasmanians appears to 
have decreased in recent years. The 1991 Cen- 
sus shows that almost 86 per cent of the popula- 
tion were adherents to various religious groups 
compared with almost 92 per cent in 1976. This 
trend is also evident in Australia as a whole. In 
1976, 90 per cent of the Australian population 
were affiliated with various religions while in 
199] this had fallen to 85 per cent. 


The Anglican Church remains the largest of 
the Christian denominations in Tasmania, 
accounting for 41 per cent of the population. 
The other three significant denominations, the 
Catholic Church (22 per cent), the Uniting 
Church (10 per cent) and the Presbyterian 
Church (four per cent) account for a further 35 
per cent of the population. 


ATTENDANCE AT CULTURAL ACTIVITIES, TASMANIA (a) 


Age Group (%) 


) 
bo 


Venue/Activity ] 


Library 

Art gallery 

Museum 

Popular music concert 
Dance performance 

Music theatre performance 
Other theatre performance 
Classical music concert 


Wh 


IN OO We 


— 


n 
CAI 


oO 


25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
38.1 55.1 35.8 36.7 32.0 
23.6 36.6 37.5 29.9 17.5 
39.1 48.5 40.9 33.4 19.8 
37.6 31.6 25.3 19.4 aS 

8.5 13.6 10.9 6.0 6.4 
12.5 17.5 18.9 15.6 93 
17.9 25.3 18.1 12.0 7.5 
6.6 14.1 12.3 13.2 9.9 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4114.0) 
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SPORT, RECREATION AND CULTURE 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION, TASMANIA 


(Source: 1986 and 1991 Population Censuses) 


Religion 1981 % 1986 % 199] Yo 
Anglican 151 207 41.3 154748 41.0 166 492 41.0 
Baptist 7 965 A 8 092 Dal 9 924 2.4 
Brethren 3 947 ili 3 856 1.0 3 354 0.8 
Catholic 78 143 23 80 479 21.3 89 496 era 
Congregational 1 790 0.5 1 241 0.3 189 0.0 
Churches of Christ 2 110 0.6 2 046 0.5 1 621 0.4 
Jehovahs Witness 1510 0.4 2 062 0.5 2 250 0.6 
Latterday Saints 1 281 0.3 1414 0.4 1 479 0.4 
Lutheran 1631 0.4 53 0.5 2 324 0.6 
Methodist 19 906 5.4 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Orthodox 1 855 0.5 1 960 0.5 2 145 0.5 
Pentecostal sy 0.4 1 953 0.5 3 471 0.9 
Presbyterian STS 322 12 084 3h) 13 300 3.6 
Salvation Army 3 202 0.9 3 437 0.9 3 096 0.8 
Seventh Day 
Adventist 1 464 0.4 1413 0.4 1 2a 0.3 
Uniting Church (a) 17 668 48 36 724 9.7 38 612 9.5 
Other Protestant S07 1.4 3 034 0.8 346 0.1 
Other Christian 5 586 ils) 8 496 23} 6 402 ita) 
Total Christian 317 414 86.7 324792 86.2 345716 85.2 
Non-Christian — 
Buddhist 236 0.1 438 0.1 Til 0.2 
Muslim 369 0.1 569 0.2 620 0.2 
Hindu n.a. 0.0 305 0.1 442 0.1 
Jewish 145 0.0 160 0.0 194 0.0 
Other non-Christian 513 0.1 495 0.1 703 0.2 
Total non-Christian 1 263 0.3 1 967 0.5 2 672 0.7 
Other Groups — 
Non-theistic 0 0.0 87 0.0 46 0.0 
Inadequately 
described 11 162 3.0 2 292 0.6 1 845 0.5 
No religion 36 222 9.9 47852 12.7 55 326 13.6 
Total other groups 47 384 12:99 50231 IRR By 74 ly) 14.1 
Total 366061 100.0 376990 100.0 405 605 100.0 
Not stated (b) 52 896 59 363 47 232 
Total Persons 418 957 436 353 452 837 


(a) The Uniting Church was formed in 1978 from members of the Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches. (b) Not Stated is excluded from calculations of percentages. 


The proportion of Christians has fallen. How- 
ever, the number of Uniting Church affiliations 
doubled from 1981 (4.8 per cent) to 1991 (9.5 
per cent). 


Muslims make up the largest group of non- 
Christian believers. It is significant that there 
has been a marginal increase in the overall 
proportion of non-Christian believers from 1981 
(0.3 per cent) to 1991 (0.7 per cent). This 


increase is partly due to the increase in Asian 
immigrants. 


There has been a large increase in the number 
of Tasmanians who are not affiliated with any 
religion. In 1976, 7.8 per cent of the population 
professed no religious affiliation compared with 
13.6 per cent by 1991. This pattern follows Aus- 
tralia as a whole, but Tasmania remains lower 
than the Australian average (14.4 per cent). 
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Chapter 10 


EDUCATION 


In Tasmania, the community has its educational and training needs met in a diversity 
of ways. In terms of the number of students and staff, the Tasmanian Department of Edu- 
cation and The Arts is the most important provider of education. There is also a significant 
non-government sector in Tasmania. As well, a growing number of families are educating 


their children at home. 


For those who have left school and who need 
vocationally-oriented learning, there is Techni- 
cal and Further Education (TAFE). This part of 
the education system is administered by the 
State Department of Employment, Industrial 
Relations and Training (DEIRT). 


Adult education is also administered by 
DEIRT. Its classes are primarily oriented 
towards leisure and recreational interests. 


In Tasmania, the tertiary education sector is 
dominated by the University of Tasmania. Prior 
to January 1991, the Tasmanian State Institute 
of Technology existed as an independent body, 
based in Launceston. At that time it merged 
with the southern-based University of Tasma- 
nia, to form the new University of Tasmania. 


The Australian Maritime College also caters 
for tertiary students. Its teaching campus is 
located at Newnham a suburb of Launceston. 
and its training facility is at Beauty Point near 
the mouth of the Tamar River. 


For retired people in Hobart, there is the “Uni- 
versity of the Third Age’. It is a small, enthusi- 
astic and informal group. who teach a diversity 


of subjects depending on the availability of 


lecturers and student demand. 


Tasmania’s education system, like others 
around Australia. is operating under enormous 


Source: Archives of Tasmania 


Dulcot School 1896 


cost-pressure. Governments are increasingly 
concerned to extract the most value from a 
limited education and training dollar. 


This cost-pressure manifests itself in the 
examination, and wherever possible the elimina- 
tion, of unnecessary levels of administration or 
decision making. In some cases it has meant the 
imposition of a user-pays, fee structure, to 
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minimise costs to the State. In other situations it 
has meant closing schools or campuses, or offer- 
ing courses at fewer locations. There has also 
been a small but noticeable increase in class 
sizes. 


10.1 EDUCATION IN THE 


1990s 
Record levels of Tasmanian and 
Australian unemployment have had 
implications for Tasmanian education. 


Schools have responded with curriculum 
changes so that subjects with a potentially 
higher vocational relevance, e.g. computing, 
are being promoted. There are also efforts 
being made to skill young people to make 
more effective use of increased leisure and 
recreation time. 


Because of the decentralised nature of Tasma- 
nia’s population, a proportion of Tasmania’s 
education resource is devoted to rural education. 
This includes providing costs to transport 
children to and from school. In rural areas, 
primary education is generally provided by the 
government in small primary schools and 
district high schools. 


In these rural primary schools, classes are 
usually co-educational and unstreamed, with 
teachers devising programs for children of 
various abilities. Pupils progress to the next 
grade on the basis of their maturity and age 
rather than on their intellectual attainments. 
Composite classes consisting of pupils of differ- 
ent ages or grades are very common, as are 
double units or team-teaching where two classes 
are joined from time to time. This allows for 
teachers’ interests or abilities to be better 
utilised. 


The primary school curriculum is designed to 
cater for the mental, physical, social and 
emotional development of children during their 
critical formative years. The curriculum empha- 
sises the acquisition of literacy, numeracy and 
basic language skills, within the wider context 
of developing a capacity to communicate, think 
and value. The school’s task is to provide 
programs that enable each pupil to develop 
skills appropriate to his or her stage of develop- 
ment, which will foster further learning. These 
programs also provide for creativity and 
arousing the imagination, as well as giving the 
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| subject-specific criteria, students will be 


Tasmanian Certificate of Education 


(TCE) 


As part of significant changes to the 
Tasmanian education system, the Higher 
School Certificate (HSC) and the School 
Certificate are being replaced by the Tasma- 
nian Certificate of Education. The TCE has 
been developed after wide consultation in the 
community and all sectors of education in the 
State. After initial reservations by some 
employer representatives, the TCE now 
enjoys support from employers and from the 
University of Tasmania. 


The TCE which covers Years 9 to 12, was 
introduced for Year 9 students in 1990, and 
will be fully operational by the end of 1993. 
Years 9 and 10 are assessed internally, with 
standards moderated State-wide. Year 12 and 
some Year 11 subjects are assessed using a 
combination of internal and _ external 
assessments. In addition to satisfying 


required to show achievement in a range of 
cross-curricular skills such as being able to 
work with others in a group situation and 
using initiative. 


The awards on the TCE are OA (oustand- 
ing achievement), HA (high achievement) 
and SA (satisfactory achievement). Students 
who complete a course of study without 
teaching a level of achievement which is 
deemed satisfactory will have this recorded 
on their certificate. 


In many schools students will keep a 
record of achievement for each year of their 
TCE. In these schools, these records together 
with evidence of other achievements, will be 
included in a comprehensive portfolio or 
Record of Achievement, which students may 
use to assist entry into the workforce. 


opportunity to develop initiative and logical 
thought. 


In government schools, strict neutrality is ob- 
served on religious dogmas and ethics. Legisla- 
tion gives limited access by outside religious 
groups to their adherents. However, full advan- 
tage is seldom taken of this access. 


Department of Education and the Arts policy 
is directed towards integrating children with 
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special needs into "normal" schools. Special 
schools provide for children with different 
forms of handicap and who are unable to benefit 
from instruction in normal schools. Instruction 
varies according to the type of handicap. In 
cases of physical handicap the main need is to 
maintain normal or near normal individual pro- 
grams. Schools and classes for intellectually 
handicapped children follow a program that is 
tailored to meet individual needs. 


The policy of the Department of Education 
and the Arts is directed towards educating 
children in their local communities. However, 
parents are free to choose which government 
school their child attends. There has been 
positive discrimination towards country children 
and the secondary education available in district 
high schools is often comparable to that 
provided in urban areas. For example staffing in 
district high schools is more generous than in 
high schools. In four country towns, annexes of 
senior secondary colleges have been estab- 
lished, where some Grades 11 and 12 subjects 
are taught. District high schools with their lower 
than optimum and declining numbers, pose a 
problem to a cost-conscious government 
committed to serving Tasmania’s dispersed 
population. Each type of school draws pupils 
from outlying localities. Transport is free but 
any consolidation of high schools will involve 
longer travelling times for some students. 


The secondary curriculum provides a general, 
comprehensive education within a framework of 
subjects endorsed by the Schools Board of 
Tasmania. Most Grades 7 and 8 pupils follow a 
common course developed by the school, suited 
to their needs. 


In Years 9 through to 12, students follow 
courses derived from Tasmanian Certificate of 
Education (TCE) Syllabuses. In years 9 and 10, 
schools generally require all students to follow a 
core of basic subjects. In addition, students 
select optional subjects at appropriate levels of 
difficulty, to meet individual needs and inter- 
ests. 


The TCE is issued to all students who, on 
leaving school, have successfully completed one 
or more subjects studied in Grades 9 to 12. 
Examinations for externally assessed syllabuses 
for Grades 11 and 12, are conducted by the 
Schools Board in November each year. Require- 
ments for tertiary entrance are determined by 
the University of Tasmania. 


Senior secondary or ‘community’ colleges 
which teach Grades 11 and 12 exclusively, were 
pioneered in Tasmania and now exist in other 
States. They concentrate on specialist teaching 
at a few urban centres. Admission policy of the 
colleges is one of ‘open door’ to most courses. 


Colleges, especially those in the Hobart area, 
now have an increased number of late afternoon 
and evening classes, to cater for the large 
number of mature-age, part-time students. 


10.2 PRESCHOOLS 


Department of Education and the Arts 
policy aims to provide kindergartens for 
children of four years and over, on 1 
January, of any given year. 


Until 1969, government preschools were 
established on the initiative of groups of par- 
ents. The Education Department provided the 
buildings, but eventually recovered half its out- 
lay from parents. From 1969 onwards, all new 
facilities for preschool education were provided 
in kindergartens attached to primary schools. 
There are now kindergartens which are part of 
primary schools and others which are not 
attached to primary schools. 


Most preschools are conducted on a sessional 
basis (i.e. sessions of two to three hours, for two 
to five days per week). Preschool programs 
generally favour the free-play approach, with 
emphasis on children’s social and emotional 
development through creative activities. Parents 
often assist at sessions or fundraisers for the 
purchase of play materials and educational 
resources. 


In 1992 there were 148 government primary 
schools with attached kindergartens and 21 
separate kindergartens, with a confirmed enrol- 
ment of 6005. Non-government kindergartens 
form only a minor part of total non-government 
enrolment. No government assistance is given to 
these schools. 


10.3 PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Age of entry to preparatory classes 
(Prep) is five years and for Year 1, five and a 
half to six years of age. Most schools offering 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS, TASMANIA 


eT 


Government Non-government 
Particulars 1985 1992 1985 1992 
Number of schools (a) 166 160 41 37 
Number of teachers (b) - 
Males 658 521 95 112 
Females ZANT 1542 470 450 
Total 2829 2 063 Pet 565 Se ee 
Number of pupils (c) - 
Males 19 335 19 508 4 453 5 495 
Females 17951 18 410 4548 5 534 
Total 37 286 37 918 9001 11029 


a 
(a) Excludes primary schools with secondary classes e.g. District High Schools. (b) Full-time equivalents.(c) Includes primary grades in 


combined primary and secondary schools. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4206.6). 


Primary education go from the Prep grade, 
up to and including Grade 6. 


In 1992 there were 37 non-government 
primary schools, and a further 25 schools which 
were combined primary and secondary schools. 


Of the 37 non-government primary schools, 
27 were affiliated with the Catholic Church. Of 
the 25 non-government, combined primary and 
secondary schools, seven were Catholic and 
three were Anglican. In non-government 
Primary schools only three had enrolments over 
400. 


In 1992 there were 160 government primary 
schools and 26 schools which were combined 
primary and secondary schools (district and 
district high schools). In Government Primary 
schools, 20 of the 160 had an enrolment of more 
than 400. 


For most of the 1980s, the percentage of 
school pupils enrolled in primary grades 
decreased. However in 1987, the percentage 
increased. In government schools there was a 
fall in 1982 from 59.9 per cent, to 55.5 per cent 
in 1986, while in non-government schools the 
drop was from 54.8 per cent to 51.8 per cent. 
The percentages in 1992 for government and 
non-government schools were 57.7 and 53.6 
respectively. The major cause of the falling 
proportion of students enrolled in primary 
grades was the lower birth rates of the 1970s. 
Higher birth rates in the 1980s have reversed the 
trend in recent years. 


10.4 SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Almost all Tasmanian children attend 
some form of secondary school, for at least a 
short time. Entry age to secondary school is 
usually between 11 and a half to 13 years. 
The first four years of secondary education 
(Years 7 to 10 inclusive) are catered for in 
high schools and district high schools. These 
schools are non-selective, comprehensive and 
provide a broad, general education. 


All high schools and district high schools are 
co-educational, with the exceptions of the all- 
girls Ogilvie High and the all-boys New Town 
High. These schools are both located in the 
Hobart suburb of New Town. The School 
Certificate was gained at the end of Year 10 and 
the Higher School Certificate was awarded at 
the end of either Year 11 or Year 12. However, 
these Certificates are in the process of being 
replaced by the Tasmanian Certificate of Educa- 
tion. 


The majority of high schools commence at 
Year 7 and go to Year 10. The secondary 
colleges have only Years 11 and 12. 


Secondary colleges were pioneered by 
Tasmania in the early 1960s when the two 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS, TASMANIA 


a, 


SS 


Particulars 


District and district high schools 
High schools 
Secondary colleges 


Total schools 


Number of teachers (b) - 
Males 
Females 


Total 


Pupils- 
Year 7-9 
Year 10 
Year 11 and 12 


Total 


Males 
Females 


Government Non-government (a) 
1985 1992 1985 1992 
26 26 - - 

34 34 29 29 

6 8 = = 

66 68 29 29 

1 494 1118 342 373 
1179 1 046 372 370 
2 673 2 164 714 742 
19 016 15 299 5 026 Say 
5 818 5 010 1 564 1749 
3 899 PAT 1 459 2221 
291577 27 795 8 049 9 547 
15 138 14 262 3 793 4 623 
14 439 13 533 4 256 4924 


(a) Includes the secondary classes of combined primary and secondary schools. (b) Full-time equivalents. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4221.0) 


traditional academic high schools, Hobart and 
Launceston, phased out their junior classes. 


The trend in secondary grade enrolments is 
the reverse of primary grade enrolments. As 
births rates fell in the 1970s, the proportion of 
pupils in secondary grades rose. By 1992 the 
27 795 secondary grade pupils accounted for 
42.3 per cent of total enrolment. The corre- 
sponding figure for non-government schools 
was 46.4 per cent. 


Total non-government secondary enrolments 
have increased by 18.6 per cent, from 8049 
pupils in 1985 to 9547 in 1992. This compares 
with government secondary grade enrolments 
with a decrease of 6.0 per cent. 


10.4.1 Retention Rates in Secondary 
Schools 


Apparent retention rates, are measures of the 
tendency of students to remain in secondary 
education from Year 7 to Year 10, Year 11 and 
Year 12. To calculate the apparent retention rate 
of students in Year 12 in 1992, the number of 


students in 1992 is expressed as a percentage of 
the number of students who were in Year 7 in 
1987. 


This is called an apparent retention rate 
because the method and calculation does not 
take account of net changes to the school 
population due to migration, nor of those 
students who spend more than one year in the 
same grade. In addition, some Tasmanian 
non-government schools have no senior 
secondary College. As _ well, some 
non-government, senior-secondary colleges 
cannot match the range of subjects offered at the 
government senior secondary-colleges. 
Accordingly, transfers between the government 
and non-government systems at the end of Year 
10 can confuse or distort a simple interpretation 
of apparent retention rates. 


While non-government schools generally 
have higher retention rates than government 
schools, the gap between government and non- 
government schools for the Year 7 to 10 reten- 
tion rate has been closing. This is partly being 
influenced by the current high levels of unem- 
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APPARENT GRADE RETENTION RATES, GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERNMENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, TASMANIA 


Years 7-12 
Non- 
Year Government — government 
1982 (a) 18.9 36.7 
1983 22.3 35.6 
1984 24.8 40.7 
1985 Dae 42.0 
1986 27.1 44.5 
1987 30.2 44.4 
1988 36.1 43.2 
1989 38.1 45.9 
1990 43.2 50.4 
1991 S21 54.3 
1992 5955 n.a. 


Years 7-11 Years 7-10 
Non- Non- 
Government government Government government 
27.9 51.0 86.8 98.9 
sehil SpLi/ 88.3 97.9 
34.6 53.9 89.5 99.5 
36.6 58.1 91.2 97.9 
38.1 S72 91.8 98.3 
42.3 56.6 93.4 99.1 
522 56.1 94.4 98.3 
55.6 61.1 96.0 98.2 
63.6 65.2 96.0 99.6 
(533 73.1 97.0 99.5 
74.9 73.9 97.7 102.2 


(a) Data used to calculate retention rates to Years 11 and 12 in government schools exclude part-time students. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4221.0) 


ployment which students at 
both government and non-gov- 


ernment schools are being 
equally affected. 
The increasing apparent = years 


retention rate in Tasmanian 
secondary education is consis- 
tent with the trend Australia- 7-19 
wide. As well as employment 7-11 
considerations, other factors 7-12 
are also at work, including a 
more favourable community 
perception of, and employer 
preference for increased years 
of secondary schooling. 


10.5 OTHER 
NON-GOVERNMENT OR 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Schools which are independent of the 
State system, and not religiously affiliated, 
are now a feature of Tasmania’s education 
system. In 1992 there were 26 of these schools 
in Tasmania. Enrolments are usually less 
than 100 students. This usually reflects 
parent and staff views, that pupils learn and 
socialise better in smaller groups, compared 
with larger ones. 


APPARENT RETENTION RATES, 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS, 


TASMANIA, 1992 


Male Female 
Govt. Non-govt. Govt. Non-govt. 
97.2 101.8 96.5 102.6 
68.4 70.2 82.3 77.4 
60.0 54.9 58.0 53807] 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 4221.0) 


10.6 TERTIARY EDUCATION 


Prior to 1991 there were three tertiary 
educational institutions in Tasmania: the 
University of Tasmania; the Tasmanian State 
Institute of Technology; and the Australian 
Maritime College. In the late 1980s and 1990, 
these institutions were involved in merger 
talks, largely in response to the then Federal 
Government’s policy of favouring larger 
administrative units. In the end however, the 
Maritime College did not find the proposed 
amalgamation to its liking, and did not join. 
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The School of Distance Education (SDE) 
Operates as a unit within the State Govern- 
ment’s Department of Education and the Arts. 
The SDE is based at 71 Letitia Street, North 
Hobart. 


Its primary purpose is to cater for the educa- 
tional needs of children who, for whatever 
reason, are unable to attend school in the same 
way as most of their peers. Reasons for enrol- 
ment are typically because of isolation, health, 
travel, and in special circumstances, referrals 
from regular school. 


There are three main programs offered by 
SDE: the Kinder to Year Eight Family 
Program, the Years Nine and Ten Program, 
and the Years Eleven and Twelve Program. 


In 1992 the Kinder to Year Eight Family 
Program had about 140 enrolments. The 
curriculum sets out to match the breadth and 
quality of the best regular schooling. 


While teaching is done by parents, telephone 
contact is made regularly and students are 
visited in their homes at least once a year. The 
prime means of contact is through ‘In Schools’ 
which are held twice each term, at three loca- 
tions in the State. 


Often whole familes attend ‘In Schools’. 
Some of the sessions are arranged specifically 
for parents only or students only. 


The Years Nine and Ten Program aims to be 
as wide as possible, since most students are 


10.6.1 The University of Tasmania 
State-wide Responsibility 


The University of Tasmania is unique in the 
Australian scene in being the only University in 
the State. It carries a range of teaching and 
research responsibilities that in other States 
would typically be shared among several uni- 
versities. 


Organisation 


The University is governed by a Council 
established under the University of Tasmania 
Act 1992. The Council consists of the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Chairperson of 


well motivated and competent. As well as a 
basic curriculum of literacy and numeracy, a 
number of ‘life skills’ courses are also offered. 
These include Work Studies, Child Studies, 
Health, and Physical Fitness. 


Delivery of these programs is similar to that 
used in the Kinder to Eight Family Program, 
although parents are not usually as closely 
involved. Where it is apparent that the regular 
program is unlikely to be successful, the SDE 
can provide tutorial assistance. 


About 180 students enrolled for the Years 
Eleven and Twelve program in 1992. Students 
choose from Tasmanian Certificate of Educa- 
tion courses. Most students enrol for certifi- 
cated courses rather than for University 
entrance. Students and staff keep in touch at 
regular seminars and tutorials. 


The SDE also offers services to schools in 
specialised subject areas. The services vary 
from the provision of course materials, through 
to language classes using television. Currently 
abut 700 students are learning languages 
including Japanese, Indonesian, French and 
German. 


The SDE is currently considering becoming 
more like the Open Access services that exist | 
in other States. As well, the SDE might extend 
its service to include support in the integration 
of students with disabilities into regular 
schools. 


the Academic Senate; members appointed by 
the Council, Minister for Education and the 
Arts, the Legislative Council and House of 
Assembly; and members elected by the 
Academic and General staff, students and 
graduates of the University. 


There are ten University-wide faculties 
responsible through the Academic Senate (the 
primary forum for academic decision-making 
and academic policy formulation in the 
University) to Council, for monitoring and 
administering teaching and assessment in award 
and non-award courses approved by _ the 
University. The faculties play a key role in 
academic quality assurance and also have a role 
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The Cottage School is one of a small number 
_ of schools in Tasmania which is independent 
of the Department of the Education and the 
Arts, and which does not have a religious af- 
filiation. 


The school was formed in 1975 with an 
enrolment of 20 pupils. In 1992 it had an enrol- 
ment of 50 students across the Infant and 
Primary grades. This number has been set as 
the upper limit to preserve the small class sizes 
| and close teacher involvement, while still 
| providing enough students for friendships to 
grow. 


The school has adopted the following educa- 
tional aims. 


We believe that it is best to promote and en- 
courage, but not to force, learning. The child’s 
_ natural spontaneity is therefore preserved and 
expanded. 
| This can be done through: 

* a warm and caring environment 


¢ the natural curiosity of the child 


e the desire for competence in necessary 
skills 


* aco-operative learning process rather than 
competitive learning 


¢ development of self confidence and self 
direction without fear of failure 


¢ freedom to develop at the child’s own 
pace. 


in academic staff promotion. Each faculty 
includes the academic members of a number of 
cognate departments, and is presided over by an 
elected Academic Dean. 


Academic resource management and planning 
are handled by seven University-wide schools, 
each headed by an Executive Dean appointed by 
the Council on the recommendation of the Vice- 
Chancellor. Schools are responsible for the allo- 
cation among academic programs of the 
resources provided by the University and for the 
strategic planning of the activities of the School, 
including academic planning in consultation 
with the relevant faculties. 


THE COTTAGE SCHOOL, BELLERIVE 


A typical morning is spent on activities 
which develop skills in language and maths. | 
The school strives for a high degree of compe- | 
tency through activities aimed at each child’s | 
developmental level. | 


A typical afternoon is spent on art, craft, 
drama, music, science and physical education. 
Some specialist staff are employed for these af- 
ternoon activities. 


Environment days every fortnight offer the 
children the opportunity to explore the natural 
environment, to visit museums and galleries 
and other places of interest related to the work 
carried out in the classroom. 


A play about the history of Bellerive 
Photo: The Cottage School 


Teaching 


The University offers 23 distinct degree 
programs; its activities span 34 of the 47 disci- 
pline groups identified by the Commonwealth 
for funding purposes and it teaches at all levels, 
from associate diploma to doctorate. Courses 
currently on offer through Hobart include: 
agricultural science, fine art, humanities and 
social sciences, economics and commerce, 
urban design, education, engineering and 
surveying, law, medicine and pharmacy, music, 
and science. Through Launceston, courses are 
offered in applied science, fine art, architecture, 
business, applied computing education, 
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UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA ENROLMENTS, 1992 


Enrolments (No.) 


Student Numbers Launceston Hobart Total Per Cent 
Total : 4 650 6 663 HESS} 100 
Commencing 1745 2 573 4318 38 
Female 2 606 3 382 5 988 53 
Male 2 044 3 281 25 47 
Full-time 2 867 4 986 7 853 69 
Part-time 1 783 1677 3 460 31 
Full-fee Overseas 169 343 512 5 
Level of Course 4 650 6 663 1313 100 
Higher Degree 251 678 929 8 
Other Postgraduate 236 423 659 6 
Undergraduate 4059 5 441 9 500 84 
Non-award, Enabling 104 IAL 225 2 
Graduates (1992) 933 1444 2377 100 
engineering, humanities, nursing and social Commonwealth Operating Grant 8306 
work. Courses are delivered at the main Full fee-paying overseas program 481 
campuses at Sandy Bay in Hobart and — State-funded basic nurse education 451 
Newnham in Launceston. Branch campuses are Non-award courses 36 
located in the Hobart city centre in Harrington Other aa] 
Street (Conservatorium of Music), Collins Street 
(Clinical School) and Hunter Street (Tasmanian Total 9351 


School of Art). Study centres are currently 
located at Burnie and Devonport. The Univer- 
sity is consolidating its presence on the North- 
West Coast through the establishment of the 
North-West Centre located at Burnie. The 
North-West Centre will provide a range of func- 
tions including support for distance education 
students, articulation with TAFE (Tasmania), 
programs and links with primary industry 
emphasising high quality agricultural science 
research laboratories. Building of the Centre is 
scheduled to commence in January 1994 and 
will include a purpose-built, high quality lecture 
theatre, advanced audio-visual technology and a 
mega-link, providing conferencing facilities and 
computer contact with both main University 
campuses. 


Student Profile 


In 1992 the University enrolled 11 313 
students, a student load of 9351 Equivalent Full 
Time Student Units (EFTSU). Student load 
funded from the Commonwealth Operating 
Grant exceeded the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s target by 371 EFTSU. The breakdown of 
total student load by funding sources was as 
follows: 


Commencing students totalled 4318 of all 
enrolments in 1992. Commencing student load 
was 3623 EFTSU, an increase of 11.8 per cent 
compared with 1990. The commencing load 
funded from the Commonwealth Operating 
Grant was 3229 EFTSU, an increase of 9 per 
cent compared with 1990. Despite substantial 
growth in the University intakes, the rates of 
participation in higher education by Tasmanians 
— both school leavers and mature-age students 
— remain lower than those of any other State. 
The Tasmanian participation rate of 40 per thou- 
sand of the population aged 17-64 years 
compares with 48 per thousand for Australia. 
There have been recent increases in the reten- 
tion of Tasmanian secondary school students to 
Year 12 from 28.7 per cent in 1985 to 52.6 per 
cent in 1991 (national average is 71.3 per cent), 
with a significant level of unmet demand for 
higher education places. 


Of the 1992 student population, eight per cent 
or 929 are higher-degree students. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent are enrolled for bachelor 
degrees and 69 per cent of all enrolments are 
full-time. In 1992, 1444 students graduated at 
Hobart and 933 at Launceston. 
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The Antarctic and Southern Ocean Environment 
Cooperative Research Centre 


The Antarctic Cooperative Research Centre (CRC) officially commenced in September 


1991. Although located within the University of Tasmania, the Centre is an independent 


research organisation with five equal partners: the Australian Antarctic Division, the Austra- 


The Antarctic CRCs main challenge, is to 


| better understand the processes in the Antarctic 


and the Southern Ocean which affect climate 


_and global change. This scientific quest will 


further enhance Australia’s capability and 
reputation in this area of research. In addition, 
the Antarctic CRC has a major role in training 
the next generation of specialists in large-scale 
environmental science and will have about 50 
postgraduate students. The development of 
national policy is another aim. 


To achieve these three broad goals the 
Centre has developed a set of closely related 
programs. Together they will help scientists 
understand the region’s oceanic and atmos- 
pheric circulations, how the circulations affect 
sea ice and the continental ice sheet, and their 
relation to global environmental change and 
biological activity. In addition, the programs 
will extract information from land and marine 
sediments so that the natural variability of 
modern environmental changes can _ be 
assessed. 


The Southern Ocean Processes program is 
concerned with water formation, the transport 
of heat and carbon, and their relationships to 
the present climate and climate change. The 
program is a participant in international 
research programs as the World Ocean Circula- 
tion Experiment and the Joint Global Ocean 
Flux Study. 


The Antarctic Ice Sheet Mass Balance 
Program is concerned with whether Antarctic 
ice is growing or diminishing in size, and if so, 


_ whether it is changing sea levels around the 


world. 


The Sea Ice Program is designed to quantify 


| aspects of the behaviour of sea ice. This is 


important because of its impact on southern 
hemisphere sea currents, and its interaction 


| with the habitat of micro-organisms. These 


lian Government Survey Organisation, the Bureau of Meteorology, CSIRO’s Division of 
Oceanography, and the University of Tasmania. 


micro-organisms are of keen scientific interest 
because they are at the bottom of one of the 
most productive and valuable food chains of 
any of the world’s oceans. 


The Polar Atmosphere Program is mainly 
concerned with the development of models and 
techniques which can describe the atmospheric 
link between the atmosphere, oceans and the 
ice-cap of Antarctica. 


The Natural Variability Program involves 
drilling cores through the ice-sheet down to 
continental bedrock. Complex chemical analy- 
sis of the air and particles trapped in the pores 
of the ice at different depths gives us an almost 
continuous record of environmental change 
over the last 150 000 years. 


The Microbial Processes Program studies the 
ecology of micro-organisms in the ice-free 
areas of the Antarctic and Southern Ocean. 
This research will provide basic information to 
enhance environmental management of the 
area and for an understanding of biosphere- 
geosphere interactions. One potentially useful 
spinoff from the research is that some of the 
micro-organisms studied may be useful in 
industrial and commercial applications. 


The Law and _ International Relations 
Program is broadly structured in terms of 
themes rather than specific projects, to be able 
to respond flexibly to changing needs and 
circumstances. Amongst the themes dealt with 
by this program are: management of the global 
commons, Australian polar and oceanic policy 
and law, and the nexus between science and 
politics. This latter theme includes research 
and development strategy and the funding of 
science programs. 


[Based on information provided by the Antarctic 
and Southern Ocean Environment Cooperative | 
Research Centre]. 
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Staff Profile 


The University employs 1617 staff, 1137 at 
Hobart and 480 at Launceston. These numbers 
included 769 academic staff and 848 general 
staff. 


Research 


The University is a major partner in three of 
the 52 Cooperative Research Centres allocated 
nationally: in the areas of Antarctic and South- 
ern Ocean Research, Aquaculture and Temper- 
ate Hardwood Forestry. The University has 
three National Key Centres for Teaching and 
Research in Economic Geology; Aquaculture; 
and Antarctic and Southern Ocean Research. 


The University research strength is built on its 
laboratory-based sciences. It is also distin- 
guished by areas of excellence in the medical 
sciences, education, engineering and law. The 
Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences has a 
strong research base in psychology and history. 
A separate Faculty of Visual and Performing 
Arts is among the best in Australia featuring 
first class accommodation on both campuses, a 
studio in Paris, and a group of distinguished art- 
ists, crafts people and musicians on its staff. 


Funding 


Total operating funds amounted to $86.4 
million in 1992. This included $65.7 million 
from the Commonwealth Government and 
$17.3 million from the Higher Education Con- 
tribution Scheme (HECS). The Commonwealth 
Government also provided $7 million for re- 
search assistance, while another $4 million was 
obtained for research from private sources. 
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10.6.2 The Australian Maritime College 


The Australian Maritime College offers a 
wide range of courses. The College’s fisheries 
courses include the Certificate in Fisheries 
Operations, which is designed to cover the 
knowledge requirements for the master of a 24- 
metre fishing vessel. The fisheries degree course 
teaches the importance of conservation and 
management of fisheries resources and also 
covers the marketing side of the industry. 
Aspects such as fisheries biology, fishing gear 
technology, seafood handling, processing and 
marketing and fisheries management are 
covered. 


The Bachelor of Engineering (Maritime) and 
Naval Architecture are the only full-length 
engineering degree offered in the north of the 
State. They give specialist training, preparing 
graduates for careers in marine transport, port 
and harbour authorities, government bodies, 
ship design and production, and research and 
development. 


The College also offers courses leading to 
careers in the merchant navy as an Integrated 
Rating, or a navigating or engineering officer. 
Students on these courses are selected by the 
maritime industry through cadetships. 


The Bachelor of Technology (Maritime Elec- 
tronic and Electrical Engineering) provides 
training in the use, maintenance and repair of 
electronic communication and navigation sys- 
tems and electrical systems. 


Courses offered by the College can be divided 
into four broad categories: 


* courses for those wishing to become opera- 
tors of merchant ships and fishing vessels; 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA, ¢ courses for those who wish 
STAFF 1992 to become — shore-based 
managers in the shippin 

Persons (No.) aaa EES 
Staff Launceston Hobart Total Per Cent 
Total (a) 480 1137 1617 100 

Readenic 273 496 769 48 * courses to prepare technolo- 

General 207 641 848 52 gists and managers in the 

Full-time (FT) 421 941 1362 84 fishing industry; and 

Fractional full-time (FFT) 59 196 255 16 
Female 230 450 680 42 

Male 250 687 937 58 ¢ courses to prepare engi- 


(a) Excludes casual. 


(Source: Statistics 1992, University of Tasmania) 


neers, ship designers and 
technologists for shore- 
based careers in the mari- 
time and related industries. 
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AUSTRALIAN MARITIME COLLEGE, 
ENROLMENTS, 1992 


Course Total 
Engineering 
B Eng (Maritime/Naval Architecture) 76 
B Tech (Marine Eng) 71 
Dip Tech (Marine Eng) 15 
Ad Cert Tech 10 
Assoc Dip (Maritime Electronics) 44 
Fisheries 
M Applied Science (Fisheries) W 
Grad Dip (Fisheries) 12 
Grad Cert (Fisheries) 5) 
B Applied Science (Fisheries) 81 
Cert (Fisheries Ops) Sill 
Nautical Studies 
Grad Dip Business (Shipping) 89 
Grad Dip Business ( Port & Terminal Ops) 28 
Dip App Science (Nautical Science) 101 
Dip App Science (Shipmaster) 102 
Ad Cert (Marine Ops) 56 
Centre for Marine Operations 
Cert Marine Operations (Ind) 145 
Cert Marine Operations (Retrainees) 356 
Ad Cert (Small Craft Ops) 23 
Cert Small Craft Ops 91 
Total 1 363 


(Source: Annual Report, Australian Maritime College 1992) 


The courses offered by the College have 
direct relevance to occupational categories 
within the maritime and related industries. 
Maximum use of credit transfer provisions are a 
feature of the courses for ship operators. Articu- 
lation between courses and credit for skills and 
knowledge gained on the job provide an oppor- 
tunity, for those who have not completed senior 
secondary schooling, to gain a diploma and 
professional recognition in their occupation. 


10.7 TECHNICAL AND 
FURTHER EDUCATION 


Technical and Further Education, is 


provided by _ colleges and _ centres 
administered by two Divisions of the 
Department of Employment, Industrial 


Relations and Training — the Training 
Division and the Adult Education Division. In 
addition there are a number of private 
providers offering training and 
community-education programs. 


Training and Education in 
Tasmania’s Prison 


The Mission Statement of the Education 
and Training Unit of the Risdon Prison | 
Complex is: "To develop the knowledge, 
skill and attitudes of inmates which will 
assist them to achieve a socially responsi- | 
ble way of life. The particular focus will be 
on educational and vocational skills." Ac- 
cordingly, there are a wide variety of edu- 
cation and training courses offered to 
Tasmania’s prisoners. 


After an initial assessment interview, 
inmates can begin an educational program 
suited to their individual needs, existing skills 
and expressed future needs. Courses that can 
be taken come from the Apprenticeship | 
Program (through TAFE), Vocational Train- 
ing, Recreational Activities, and the School 
of Distance Education. 


In the Apprenticeship Program, courses are 
offered on canvas making, cabinet making, | 
pastry cooking and bread making, farming, | 
metal fabrication, and upholstery. 


Vocational Training courses are offered in 
metal fabrication, horticulture, computer 
studies, ticket writing, diesel engines, small | 
engines, chainsaw use and treefelling. 


Some of the Evening Activity courses are | 
art, craft, leatherwork, video production, 
music, speechcraft, small business manage- 
ment, calligraphy, woodwork, and model 
making. 


There are also courses offered in basic 
numeracy and literacy skills. In early 1993, | 
this course had the highest number of inmates | 
enrolled, with 27. 


10.7.1 Vocational Education and 
Training 


There are four TAFE colleges in Tasmania: 
the Hobart Technical College; the Launceston 
College of TAFE; the North-West Regional 
College of TAFE with campuses in Burnie, 
Devonport and Queenstown; and the Drysdale 
Hospitality College with campuses in Hobart 
and Launceston. Outreach programs are also of- 
fered in other main population centres and some 
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courses may be completed through external 
studies. 


Associate Diploma courses are aimed at para- 
professional personnel in areas like engineering, 
accounting, computing, child care and social 
welfare. Trade courses combine theoretical and 
practical aspects of the trade and off-the-job 
training provided in TAFE colleges is comple- 
mentary to on-the-job training given by the 
employer. Post-trade courses are available to 
extend the skills and knowledge of tradesper- 
sons. Non-trade vocational programs cover 
areas such as fashion, retailing and commercial 
studies. 


There are also special programs aimed at 
providing young people with entry level skills, 
like the Australian Traineeship System, Jobtrain 
and the Certificate of Vocational Skills. In addi- 
tion, there are programs designed for people 
who are under-represented in mainstream TAFE 
courses. These include courses for women, 
migrants and aborigines. 


A major development in recent years has been 
the growth of TAFE Training Services. These 
are designed to assist industry, commerce and 
other organisations to become more productive 
and competitive through user-pays_ services, 
tailored to meet the specific needs of the client. 


For some vocational areas, a State-wide 
"centre of excellence" has been developed 
within particular TAFE colleges to enable 
students to make the best use of available 
facilities, equipment and teaching expertise. 
Examples are: automotive trades at Launceston, 
agricultural studies at Burnie and motorbody 
repair training at Devonport. A centre for 
excellence for building and construction studies 
is being built at the Clarence campus of the 
Hobart Technical College. 


Total college enrolments for 1992 were 
19 021. In planning for training delivery in 
TAFE, a sub-program approach has now been 
adopted, based on key industry groupings within 
the State. During 1992 the proportion of student 
contact hours within each of these industry 
groupings was: Manufacturing and Engineering 
(30.5 per cent), Business Services (26.7 per 
cent), Community Services (19.9 per cent), 
Hospitality and Tourism (7.9 per cent), Building 
and Architecture (6.1 per cent), Primary Indus- 
try (5.7 per cent) and Specific Purpose programs 
(3.1 per cent). 


10.7.2 Adult Education 


Adult Education operates throughout Tasma- 
nia as a division of the Department of Employ- 
ment, Industrial Relations and Training, with 
three regional centres in the North, South and 
North-West and a Central Office in Hobart. 
These centres are responsible for delivering 
structured and informal adult learning opportu- 
nities, through the povision of five major sub 
programs: The Class Sub program, The Adult 
Literacy and Basic Education Sub program, The 
Community Education Sub program, The 
Aboriginal Education Sub program and Work- 
place Adult Education Services. Adult Educa- 
tion is also a key provider of community 
education. It works within a framework of con- 
tinuing life-long education, particularly with in- 
dividuals and community groups who are 
economically, educationally and otherwise dis- 
advantaged. 


The Class Sub program provides intellectual, 
cultural, recreational and personal development 
courses to the Tasmanian adult community on a 
fee-paying basis. This also includes Book 
Discussion Services and Residential Programs 
at the Grange in Campbell Town. 


The Community Education program provides 
a range of services to assist in development of 
an informed and educated society outside the 
Class Sub program. These services include 
School for seniors, disability programs, civilised 
debates, and community action skills. 


The Aboriginal Education Sub program 
provides tuition in numeracy, literacy and intro- 
ductory adult education classes for the adult 
Aboriginal community. 


The Adult Literacy and Basic Education Sub 
program provides a comprehensive range of 
literacy and basic educations programs, for 
adults who have been seriously disadvantaged 
by inadequate literacy skills for living and 
working. 


Workplace Adult Education Services provides 
vocational and employment-related programs to 
meet individual and organisational needs within 
the context of the workplace reform agenda. 


In the 1992-93 financial year, Adult Educa- 
tion had 37 275 student enrolments in the Class 
and Community Education Sub programs (28 
per cent of these being concession holders), 650 
students in the Aboriginal Education Sub 
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program and over 2500 students in the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Education Sub program. 


10.8 LIBRARIES 


Tasmania is served by a network of 
different types of libraries, almost all of 
which have some computerised information 
and cataloguing services. 


10.8.1 The State Library of Tasmania 


The State Library of Tasmania maintains and 
operates State-wide library services directed to 
the information, educational, social and recrea- 
tional needs of the Tasmanian community. 
State-wide lending. reference and information 
services are provided through an integrated net- 
work of 47 public libraries, four bookmobiles 
and six reference and special collections across 
Tasmania, which enable library clients to access 
a wide range of the State Library’s resources 
through their local library. 


Public lending and information services are 
now consolidated into a two area structure, 
North and South, comprising six city libraries, 
41 branches and the four bookmobiles. With the 
installation of automated circulation services at 
the Devonport and Burnie libraries during the 
year, all six city libraries are now part of the 
automated-system network. Public libraries 
have a total bookstock of 850 000 items and 4.4 
million items were borrowed in 1991—92. This 
represents a four year peak in the number of 
items borrowed and it is one of the highest 
borrowing rates in Australia. A Housebound 
service and a Recorded Book service are widely 
available for people who are unable to visit their 
nearest library due to age or disability. 


The State Reference Library provides exten- 
sive reference and information services through 
six service points in Hobart and Launceston, 
including on-line access to Australian and over- 
seas databases, and a wide range of heavily used 
CD-ROM products. To improve access for the 
public outside of business hours, the reference 
libraries in Hobart and Launceston are now 
open on Saturdays from 10.00 am to 3.00 pm. 
The Tasmaniana Library in Hobart specialises in 
collecting and preserving materials published in, 
or about Tasmania or Tasmanians, and is now 
open on Thursday evenings until 9.00 pm. 


The State Library Service is part of the 
Department of Education and the Arts and 
planning is underway to install a new library 
automated-system in 1993 to serve all libraries 
within the Department, including school and 
college libraries. The new automated-system 
will enable the existing card and micro-fiche 
library catalogues to be replaced with a single 
automated catalogue, accessible by all libraries 
within the Department. Service delivery will be 
enhanced and improved through automated 
access to a State-wide network of Public, State 
Reference, School, College and Government 
libraries. 


In 1992 the Launceston Library celebrated the 
150th anniversary of public library services in 
the city, with a civic reception hosted by the 
Mayor of Launceston. There was also a series of 
lectures on the Mechanic Institute movement 
which led to the establishment of a public 
library in Launceston 150 years ago. A new 
building for the Scottsdale Library was com- 
pleted and opened in 1992. 


10.8.2 Special Libraries 


There are 62 special libraries within Tasmania 
serving State and Commonwealth government 
departments and private industry. Approxi- 
mately 49 of these are managed by librarians. 


The Government Library and Information 
Services network, commonly known as GLIS, 
manages library and information services for the 
State government sector through agreements 
between the State Library and Heads of 
Agencies. Due to extensive restructuring there 
are now 14 special libraries within the GLIS 
network. 


The Parliamentary Library is not part of the 
GLIS system. However, the State Librarian has 
the power to make arrangements with the 
Parliamentary Library Committee for the provi- 
sion of services for the members and officers of 
Parliament. 


There are a few special libraries serving 
Commonwealth Government departments. 
These include the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation library, the 
Attorney General’s Department library and the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics library. 


Other special libraries include those that 
service private industry within the State, such as 
Australian Newsprint Mills and The Electrolytic 
Zinc Company. 
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10.8.3 Academic Libraries 


The University’s southern campus maintains 
one of the largest libraries in the State. The cen- 
tral and branch university libraries together hold 
over 700 000 items. Branch libraries include the 
Sci-Tech library, covering the Engineering and 
Physical Sciences as well as Computer Science; 
the Bio-Med library covering life sciences; a 
Law library; a Clinical library; an Art library; 
and a Music library.The University’s Northern 
Campus library holds over 175 000 items. 


10.8.4 Education Libraries 


The Department of Education and the Arts 
has libraries under professional control (mostly 
part-time) in 113 of its colleges and schools. In 
addition to this there is an Education library and 
a Media library. The former is a specialised li- 
brary with strong book and journal collections 
in all major areas of education. This library’s 
prime objective is to provide curriculum devel- 
opment support. 


The Media library is an active lender of vide- 
otapes, kits and films to all schools and colleges 
throughout the State. There are also District li- 
braries in the North, North-west and South 
which provide support to teaching staff. 


10.9 MUSEUMS 


10.9.1 The Tasmania Museum and Art 
Gallery 


The Tasmanian Museum and Art 
Gallery has its origins in early scientific 
groups formed in Hobart Town in the late 
1820s and 1830s. In 1852 the Royal Society of 
Tasmania established a museum which was 
later vested in a Government Board of 
Trustees in 1885. The first building on the 
present site on the corner of Argyle and 
Macquarie Streets, was designed by one of 
the city’s best-known colonial architects, 
Henry Hunter (1832-1892), and completed in 
1863. Work has commenced on_ the 
restoration of the Private Secretary’s Cottage 
c1810, located within the site occupied by the 
museum’s buildings. This work has been 
funded by State and Commonwealth grants. 
The Commissariat Bond Store built in 1824, 
was partially restored in 1988. 


The income of the Museum is provided 
mainly by an annual grant from the State Gov- 
ernment and supplemented by a contribution 
from the Hobart City Council. Over 105 000 
people visit the Museum and Art Gallery each 
year. 


The Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery 
houses collections in the fields of fine and 
applied art, zoology, geology, botany, history, 
anthropology and applied science. It is an 
integrated institution, concerned with the whole 
range of natural and human heritage with 
particular emphasis on Tasmanian exhibits. The 
Museum’s traditional function, and still the 
major part of its operation today, is to collect, 
conserve, study and display items of cultural or 
scientific value to the community. 


The Tasmanian Herbarium, housed in a new 
building completed in 1987 at the southern 
campus of the University, is also part of the 
Museum. It includes specimens collected early 
in Tasmania’s history by R.C. Gunn, many of 
which are type specimens. Other early collectors 
represented include Archer, Meredith, Milligan, 
Stuart and Spicer. The Herbarium’s current 
holdings number about 120 000 specimens of 
Tasmanian plants. 


The West Coast Pioneers’ Memorial Museum 
at Zeehan has operated as a branch of the 
Tasmanian Museum since 1965. It deals with 
the history of the West Coast of Tasmania, with 
an emphasis on mining, and is visited by about 
90 000 people each year. The Local Advisory 
Committee with the support of the Trustees, is 
developing a proposal which includes the estab- 
lishment of an underground mine with displays, 
together with a working electric railway and 
aerial ropeway. 


Special Exhibitions 


Within the limited resources of the Tasmanian 
Museum and Art Gallery, standing displays are 
regularly changed and visiting exhibitions are 
mounted. Temporary exhibitions mounted were: 


1992 


e ‘Animal Weeds’, the story of introduced 
animals in Tasmania and their effects on 
our culture and environment; 


¢ ‘Printmakers in Tasmania’, an exhibition 
of the works of Denise Campbell, Betsy 
Gamble, David Marsden, Milan Milojevic 
and Helen Wright; 
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¢ ‘Moet and Chandon 1992 touring exhibi- 
tion’, featured paintings by 22 young 
Australian artists; 


° ‘Interpretations: The woven language of 
the Victorian Tapestry Workshop’, an 
exhibition of large, vibrantly coloured 
tapestries by Australian artists; 


¢ ‘17th century Dutch etchings’, by Cornelis 
Bega and Adriaen van Ostade; 


e ‘Australian Watercolours from the collec- 
tion of National Gallery of Victoria’, 
featured works created between 1802 and 
1926 by well-known Australian painters; 


¢ ‘Francis Lymburner 1916-1972’ a full ret- 
rospective of the artist’s work comprising 
over 100 paintings and drawings from 
1935 to 1966; 


¢ ‘10th Anniversary Australian Glass 
Triennial’, studio glass selected to show- 
case the best of Australia’s talent; 


¢ Printworks 
artists; 


by contemporary Japanese 


* Colonial drawings by Bishop Francis 
Nixon and Anna Maria Nixon; 


¢ ‘Showman’, featuring photography, books 
and diaries of Frank Hurley, legendary 
Australian traveller; and 


¢ ‘Contemporary Tasmanian Artists — re- 
cent acquisitions’. 


1993 


° “W.C. Piguenit’ (1836-1914) Retrospec- 
tive’; 


° ‘Windswept’, classic Maritime Photogra- 
phy from the Rosenfield Collection, Mystic 
Seaport Museum; 


° ‘Daughters of a Dreaming’, a photographic 
exhibition and tribute by Koori women to 
their mothers, sisters, daughters, nieces and 
cousins; 


° “Completing the Picture-Women Artists of 
the Heidelberg Era’; and 


¢ ‘David Strachan (1919-1970) Retrospec- 
tive’. 


10.9.2 Queen Victoria Museum and 
Art Gallery 


The Queen Victoria Museum and Art Gallery 
was established by the Tasmanian Government 
in 1891. Since 1895 its management has been 
vested in the Launceston Corporation with 
financial support from an annual State Govern- 
ment grant. 


In 1993 the museum employed 30 full-time 
staff, 5 part-time staff and 13 casual staff. It 
serves primarily the northern half of Tasmania, 
with public galleries containing collections and 
exhibits of particular significance to the natural 
and cultural heritage of Tasmania. Education, 
research, conservation and information services 
are also provided. 


The Museum presents permanent exhibitions 
on the mineral wealth of Tasmania, its unique 
fauna, colonial art, Tasmanian history and 
contemporary craft. It also houses one of only 
four Planetaria operating in Australia. It also has 
three temporary exhibition galleries. 


The education office of the Queen Victoria 
Museum and Art Gallery provides a service to 
schools throughout northern Tasmania. The 
Office lends a wide range of items to schools 
and presents education programs based on the 
exhibitions in the museum. It also operates a 
touring program which sends exhibitions to 
isolated schools in the north and north-west of 
Tasmania. Public programs in the form of 
lectures, workshops, excursions and school holi- 
day programs are also presented. 


The Museum has two branches. Macquarie 
House, in Launceston’s city square and the 
Launceston Maritime Museum and _ Local 
History Centre, situated in the architecturally 
unique Johnstone and Wilmot building. The 
latter presents displays and also houses the 
Museum’s archive collection, making docu- 
ments, records and photographs accessible to 
the public. 


Two smaller annexes are operated at 
Launceston’s Cataract Gorge, the Band Rotunda 
and the Gorge Interpretation Centre, which 
emphasise the historic, recreational and cultural 
importance of the Gorge to the Launceston 
community. 
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Queen Victoria Museum and Art Gallery, c1920s 


Special Exhibitions 


Temporary exhibitions 


displayed by the 


Queen Victoria Museum during the 1992-93 fi- 
nancial years were: 


‘Knit One’, an exhibition on the art and 
history of knitting; 


‘A Happy Life’, featuring works of art by 
Frederick McCubbin; 


‘Being and Nothingness’, an exhibition of 
Bea Maddock’s art work; 


“Metals in Tasmania’; 


‘A Tribute to Alan McIntyre’, featuring 
historic Tasmanian buildings; 


‘In the Steps of Tasman’; 
‘Catch the Tram’, an exhibition of items 
depicting the operations of the Launceston 


Municipal Tramways; 


‘A Life of Blank’, an exhibition of works 
by Imants Tillers; 


‘Australian Contemporary Design in Jew- 
ish Ceremony’; 


‘Skeletons: The Inside Story’; 


‘Children’s Paintings from Fujian Prov- 
ince’; and 


‘David Nash, Paintings’. 


a 


Photo: Queen Victoria Museum 
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Chapter 11 


HEALTH 


The desire to attain good health is universal. Throughout history man has always 
endeavoured to protect his health, at first by devising techniques and selecting special 
individuals to ward off ‘evil spirits’. Observation and experience gradually identified ways 
for keeping well. Laws were developed to govern health and, as large communities 
developed, methods of sanitation were devised. But it was not until the 1800s with the 
discovery that germs caused disease, that significant advances in man’s understanding of 
illness, and ability to successfully treat, it were made. 


Yet, for all the knowledge and resources now 
directed towards attaining good health, death, 
disease, injury and illness are still part of every- 
day life, present everywhere and affecting all of 
us. 


11.1 MORTALITY 


Devon Hospital Ambulance, Circa 1923 
Photo: Archives Office of Tasmania 


In 1991 the deaths of 3686 resident 


Tasmanians were recorded. This was 27 less 

than the 1990 figure of 3713, and represents a DEATHS IN TASMANIA, 1991 

crude death rate of 7.9 per 1000 mean Age group 

population. Of the deaths, 2024 were males (years) Males Females Persons 


and 1662 were females, a ratio of 122 males 


for every 100 female deaths. Under 1 36 26 62 
, 1-4 3 4 7 
5-14 6 5 ul 
Up until age 75 male deaths outnumbered 15-24 57 ll 68 
female deaths. The reversal in the 75 and over 25-44 120 45 165 
age group occurs because of the higher number 45-54 102 65 167 
of females of that age in the population. In most 55-64 252 155 407 
groups the age-specific death rate of males is ae oe ae a 
higher than that of females and for many age eee ‘ 
groups the male rate is almost twice the female Total 2 024 1 662 3 686 
rate. The death rate among infants — children 
aged less than one year — is higher for males (Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3312.6) 


than for females. 
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11.1.1 Causes of Death 


Four causes of death accounted for just under 
two thirds of all deaths registered in 1991. 
These were cancer (24.4 per cent), ischaemic 
heart disease (23.9 per cent), cerebrovascular 
disease (9.3 per cent), and accidents, poisonings 
and violence (7.1 per cent). 


During 1991 most deaths among people aged 
from | to 44 years resulted from accidents, 
poisonings and violence. These causes ac- 
counted for nearly two thirds (62.3 per cent) of 
all male deaths, and nearly half (41.5 per cent) 
of all female deaths in that age group. 


Around 44 years of age a change takes place 
in the causes of male deaths. In the 25 to 44 year 
age group, diseases of the circulatory system 
account for the deaths of 17.5 per cent of males. 
This figure jumped to 41.5 per cent for males 
aged between 45 and 64 years. 


Around the age of 45, cancer also becomes a 
significant cause of death for men. Two broad 
groups, malignant neoplasms of the digestive 
organs and peritoneum and lung cancer, 
accounted for most cancer deaths. In 1991, 14.2 
per cent of male deaths between the ages of 25 
and 44 were due to various forms of cancer. 
This figure more than doubled to 33.3 per cent 
of deaths for males between 45 and 54. 


While the predominant causes of death among 
women are similar, the pattern differs in that 
fewer women die from accidents, poisonings 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES, 
TASMANIA, 1991 


Age group 


(years) Males Females 
Under | 9.83 est 
1-4 0.20 0.29 
5-14 0.16 0.14 
15-24 jeSy/ 0.31 
25-44 1.68 0.63 
45-54 4.06 2.67 
55-64 12.66 7.83 
65-74 36.11 19.15 
75 and over 107.06 75.68 

All ages 8.74 7.07 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 3312.6) 


and violence, but more women than men die 
from cerebrovascular disease. 


In 1991, diseases of the circulatory system 
were responsible for 8.9 per cent of deaths of 
women in the 25 to 44 year age group. This 
proportion rose to 41.1 per cent in the 65 to 74 
year age group, and to 55.9 per cent for those 
women aged 75 years and over. Diseases of the 
respiratory system account for fewer female 
than male deaths. 


11.2 HEALTH SERVICES 


(Article contributed by the Department of 
Community and Health Services) 


In 1988-89 the old Department of Health 
undertook a major review of its health 
services and organisational structures. The 
‘New Directions’ for health were accepted in 
early 1989 by both major political parties. 
This has meant that considerable change has 
recently occurred in the agency. In Septem- 
ber of 1992 the departments of Health and 
Community Services were combined to form 
a new agency: the Department of Community 
and Health Services. The new agency’s 
responsibilities are defined by its Mission 
Statement — to promote, protect and main- 
tain the health and welfare of the people of 
Tasmania. 


The new organisational structure means that 
service delivery throughout the Department is 
regionalised with all services provided on a 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, 
TASMANIA, 1991 


Number 
Proportion — ——— 

Cause of all deaths Males Females 
Malignant neoplasm 24.4 503 397 
Ischaemic heart 

disease 23.9 514 367 
Cerebrovascular 

diseases 9.3 155 188 
Accidents, poisonings 

and violence gel 181 81 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No, 3312.6) 
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regional basis unless financial or qualitative 
conditions prohibit this. The regions are the 
service delivery arm of the agency. Regional 
programs are based largely on the central 
program structure, however cross-program 
operation may result if required for effective 
service delivery. 


The coordination of services is managed 
through seven programs. At a State-wide level 
these programs are managed by the State 
Program Coordinators. Within regions, Program 
Managers coordinate the delivery of services 


within each program. The broader content of 


each of these seven programs is as follows: 
1. Acute Care 

e Strategic planning 

e Performance indicators 

e Service alternatives 

e Administrative 

e Advances in health care 


e On a regional basis, acute medical, surgi- 
cal, obstetric, and paediatric services 


2. Aged and Disability Support 


Home and Community Care (HACC) and 
acute components of Community Nursing will 
be included in this program. Child Health com- 
ponents of Community Nursing will be included 
in the Child Family and Community Support 
Program. 


e Accommodation support 
Congregate care 
Staffed accommodation 
In-home support 
Respite 


¢ Community access 
Day centres 
Socialisation 
Community access 
Leisure and recreation 


e Assessment of rehabilitation 
Aged care assessment team 
Referral 
Information 
Rehabilitation 
Case management 
Equipment 


e Advocacy and community education 
Advocacy 
Community education 
Seniors card 
Office of the Aged 
Research and development/quality 
assurance 


3. Population Health 

This is a centrally-operated State-wide 
program with cross program links centrally and 
in each region. 

e Public and environmental health 

e Women’s cancer unit 

e Health physics 

e Sexual Health Unit 

¢ Occupational health 

e Government analyst 

e Forensic biology 

e State Health Plan coordination 

e Health goals and targets coordination 


e Primary health care — policy and planning 
framework 


e Health Promotion and Education coordina- 
tion and development 


e Aboriginal health 

e Women’s health 

e Pharmaceutical services 

¢ Chief Medical Officer 

4. Child, Family and Community Support 

e Protective services and family support 

e Executive support to Child Protection 
Board and Tasmanian Domestic Violence 
Advisory Committee 

e Alternative care services 

e Family and child health services 


e Alcohol and drug services 
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e Family violence services 

e Dental services 

e Community support services 

e Youth justice (Northern Region) 


e Adoption Information Service (Southern 
Region) 


e Grants Commission 


e CHASP (Community Health Accreditation 
and Standards Program) 


5. Mental Health Services 
e State-wide strategic planning 
e National Mental Health reform 
e Standards 


e Community 
coordination 


integration blueprint and 


e Regional Mental Health operations 


Acute 

Rehabilitation 

Long term 

Psycho geriatric 
Child/adolescent 
Forensic 

Community integration 


6. Ambulance Services 


The Tasmanian Ambulance Service is a State- 
wide program operating centrally under the 
Ambulance Service Act 1982 providing coordi- 


nation and direction of the development of 


ambulance centres throughout Tasmania. 
Regional operations do not form part of the 
Regional Directors’ responsibilities although 
there will be operational linkages with the Acute 
Program delivery in regions. The service offers: 


e A service delivery through two regions 
using permanent and voluntary staff. 


e Establishment and monitoring of agree- 
ments with independent providers. 


e Medical Advisory Council and Ambulance 
Service Officer. 


e Search and Rescue missions requiring 
ambulance presence in conjunction with 
Police Department (Southern Region). 


e Northern Region crews centralised State- 
wide air ambulance service run by Royal 
Flying Doctor Service. 


7. Housing Services 


e Provision of rental housing stock 


Urban planning and development 
Better Cities Program 

Land sales and development 
Dwelling construction 

Dwelling purchase 

Capital upgrading 

Maintenance 

Landscape 


e Rental assistance 


Private rental access 

Rental subsidies 

Rental setting and review 

Tenancy management 

Applications and assessments 

Transfers 

Special programs tied to Crisis Accom- 
modation, Community Housing and 
Aboriginal programs 


e Home ownership assistance 


Purchase contractors 
Home finance and shared equity 
Rental housing co-operatives 


11.2.1 The Minister for Community 
and Health Services 


The State Government, through the Cabinet 
process, has the overall responsibility for State 
administration and service delivery, including 
the Community and Health Services portfolio. 
Cabinet sets the budget framework within which 
the Community and Health Services agency 
must operate. 


The Minister for Community and Health 
Services is responsible to Cabinet, and to State 
Parliament, for the overall management of the 
Community and Health Services portfolio. The 
Minister is responsible for the Community and 
Health Services agency and specifically for: 

e the appointment of Health 
Boards; 


Regional 


e the appointment of District Health Forums; 


e the negotiation of Health Service Agree- 
ments with each of the Regions; and 
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e approval of Regional Quality Assurance 
Committees. 


The Minister may give directions to the Board 
on specific matters under the Health (Regional 
Boards) Act or other relevant legislation. 


11.2.2 The Regional Health Boards 


The three Regional Health Boards are in the 
South, the North, and North-West. 


Each Board has seven members: 

e five persons nominated by the Minister; 
e anurse; and 

e aregistered medical practitioner. 


In addition, the Southern Board has as an 
ex-officio member, the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 


The role for the boards involves them step- 
ping back from day to day management and 
looking at the health of the population and the 
factors that determine the health of that popula- 
tion. Administration of the health services is 
carried out by the management, the clinicians 
and the other health professions. 


The boards determine broad priorities for the 
provision of health services; for example, how 
much is to be spent on aged care as compared 
with hospital services, mental health, drug and 
alcohol services. services for the physically 
disabled and other health service categories. 


The boards are funded to undertake their 
functions through annual Health Service 
Agreements which will outline the range, level 
and distribution of health services to be 
provided in the region, the resources to be made 
available to each Board and the overall policy 
framework in which each Board will operate. 


The Regional Director of each board is 
responsible for the overall management and 
administration of the facilities, services and 
resources under the board’s control. The 
Regional Director is responsible to the Secre- 
tary. Department of Community and Health 
Services for a number of matters. 


11.2.3 District Health Forums 


One of the initiatives for health planning and 
service delivery in Tasmania is the estab- 
lishment of District Health Forums. 


The forums are designed to represent the 
broad range of interests and the socioeconomic 
and ethnic groups within the District. They 
represent a Government and Agency commit- 
ment to social justice principles in creating real 
opportunities for community participation in the 
health decision-making process. The role of 
District Health Forums is to ensure people have 
a say in the planning of their health and the 
health of their communities. 


11.2.4 The Secretary and Central Office 

The Central Office is responsible for overall 
State-wide policy and planning. The Secretary is 
the Chief Executive of the agency, of which the 
regions are a key part. As Chief Executive and 
senior adviser to the Government on health 
matters, and the administration of the agency, 
the Secretary is responsible for the public health 
and community services system in Tasmania. 

The Secretary is also responsible for: 

¢ Commonwealth/State negotiations; 


e high-level, inter-agency negotiations on a 
State level; 


e industrial relations; 

e maintenance of standards; 

e management of the agency budget: 
e State-wide policy and planning; 


e development of State-wide information 
systems; and 


e State-wide technology planning. 


11.3 OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The legislation covering health and 


safety at workplaces in Tasmania _ is 
administered by the Department of 
Employment, Industrial Relations and 


Training, and the Department of Resources 
and Energy via the Industrial Safety, Health 
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and Welfare Act 1977 and Regulations, the 
Dangerous Goods Act 1976 and Regulations, 
and the Mines Inspection Act 1975 with its 
Regulations. 


The Occupational Health Branch of the 
Department of Health and Cominuity Services 
provides expert advice on medical, health and 
industrial hygiene aspects of the workplace to 
government departments, private industry, un- 
ions and individuals on request. In 1992 cost re- 
covery mechanisms were introduced and have 
stimulated demand for these services. 


The branch has a comprehensive collection of 
air sampling equipment to monitor dusts and 
chemicals in the workplace. Recently completed 
projects have included airborne monitoring of 
dust levels during asbestos removal, heat stress 
monitoring in a large laundry, and steriliser gas 
monitoring in hospitals. 


Regular lectures and demonstrations are 
carried out for the University of Tasmania, the 
Australian Maritime College, Further Education 
Colleges, the Trade Union Training Authority, 
Tasmanian Trades and Labour Council and 
technical areas. 


The Branch has the most comprehensive 
collection of occupational health and safety 
references in Tasmania to back up its services 
and to respond to outside requests for 
information. 


11.3.1 Employment Injuries 


There were 9876 employment injury claims 
reported as occurring during the 1990-9] 
financial year. This was a decrease of 1666 on 
the 11 542 reported as occurring in 1989-90. 


Reports of employment injuries to men 
decreased by 18.5 per cent to 7688 from the 
9428 reported in 1989-90. Reports involving 
women increased: 2188 for 1990-91 compared 
to 2114 in the previous year. Of the 9876 claims 
reported, 330 were identified as diseases while 
9546 related to accidents. Diseases accounted 
for about three per cent of all reports, a figure 
consistent with the pattern of previous years. 


In 1990-91, there were three employment- 
related deaths reported in Tasmania, all of 
which were men. Compensation paid on these 
was an estimated $213 761. 


In addition to the three deaths, there were a 
further two cases where the injured people were 


unable to resume work as a result of their 
injuries. These are described as permanent total 
disability cases. These, and fatalities, because 
there is no resumption of work, are not used in 
the calculation of average time lost and average 
daily compensation figures. There were also 25 
cases where the people were able to resume 
work, but in a reduced capacity and with a sub- 
sequent loss of earnings, due to permanent 
partial disabilities. 


Temporary disabilities accounted for the 
remaining 9846 reports, over 99 per cent of all 
claims. While generally considered to be less 
serious than the other three types of disabilities, 
temporary disabilities can nevertheless involve a 
considerable amount of time off work and 
medical treatment before the affected people 
can resume normal duties. 


For the year, an estimated total of $21.4 
million was paid in compensation for all origi- 
nal claims reported to the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics, a decrease of $1.3 million over the 
amount estimated in 1989-90. This gives an 
average cost for each non-fatal claim of $2100, 
and an average of $92 for each day lost for 
temporary and permanent partial disability 
cases. In 1989-90 the average cost for each day 
lost was $96. The average cost for non-fatal 
claims involving men was $2118, with a daily 
cost of $101; for women it was $2039 with a 
daily cost of $70. 


11.4 HEALTH RESEARCH 


The Menzies Centre for Population 
Health Research was established in January 
1988 after a Menzies Foundation Workshop 
was held in Hobart in February 1987. The 
Workshop recognised the need to stimulate 


EMPLOYMENT INJURIES, 1990-91 


Deaths Injuries 
Males 3 7 685 
Females - 2 188 
Total Persons 3 9 873 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6301.6) 
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MENZIES CENTRE RESEARCH 
The four key research areas are: 


Infant health — the collection and analysis 
of birth cohort data for the purpose of 
researching the preventable causes of 
particular conditions. 


Cancer research — the collection and 
analysis of data relating to the incidence of, 
and mortality from, cancer in Tasmania, 
and with an emerging focus on work inver- 
stigating the link between sun exposure and 
melanoma. 


Injury prevention — the collection and 
analysis of data relating to the injuries 
suffered by Tasmanians and examination of 
their possible causes. 


Cardiovascular disease — the analysis of 
data relating to risk factors for cardiovascu- 
lar disease, in particular through the net- 
work that has been established with the 
World Heath Organisation (WHO). 


Two complementary areas of research are, 
firstly, research into the link between salt 
intake and hypertension, and, secondly, 
research concerned with the occurrence of 
insulin-dependent diabetes mellitus and its as- 
sociation with kidney disease. The work of 
the Menzies Centre has primarily involved re- 
search directed towards gaining an under- 
standing of the causes of disease. The 
research into the possible causes of Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome (SIDS), which has 
won the Menzies Centre an international 
reputation for excellence, is such an example. 
New work will examine the effects of changes 
in sleeping position and other factors impor- 
tant in infant health, and a major study of 
childhood asthma is being planned. 


The Menzies Centre has also been engaged 
in documenting the occurrence of disease in 
Tasmania. Within the Menzies Centre the 
Cancer Registry, the Diabetes Register and 
the Tasmanian Injury Surveillance and 
Prevention Program (TISPP) provide 
information on particular health problems. 
The Tasmanian Infant Health Survey has 
collected information on a large proportion of 
children born each year since 1988. The high 
response rates in the collection of these data 
are made possible by an extraordinary level of 
community support in Tasmania for the work 
of the Centre, including the voluntary support 
of a wide range of health professionals. 


There has been important work carried out 
to reduce the incidence of disease. The 
Menzies Centre played a major role in initiat- 
ing a change in policy concerning infant 
sleeping position (it is now recommended that 
babies not be placed on their stomachs), and 
in publicising this through the media. This 
intervention has been followed by a 
significant fall in the incidence of SIDS in this 
State. The Centre has also conducted a major 
intervention to reduce salt intake in patients 
with hypertension in the Hobart region. This 
program enrolled eight per cent of the 
estimated population of hypertensives and 
resulted in a significant reduction in the use of 
medication in the sample. 


A feasibility study for a prospective trial in 
the primary prevention of hypertension has 
been undertaken, under the Centre’s supervi- 
sion, in the Yunnan Province of the People’s 
Republic of China. TISPP researchers are 
developing intervention projects based on 
results of their data analysis. The informal 
involvement by the Centre with the media has 
played a part in increasing awareness of 
means of preventing coronary heart disease 
and skin cancer, and of measures to increase 
child safety in the home. 


The Menzies Centre has accepted contract 
work from outside organisations. This has 
come largely from Government although 
there has also been some involvement with 
private enterprise. An example of the former 
is the survey of lead and cadmium exposures 
among residents of Hobart, while the assess- 
ment of the costs and potential benefits of a 
new  cholesterol-lowering agent for an 


international pharmaceutical company is an 
example of the latter. 


Sister Jenny Raynor from the Menzies Centre with a 


mother of triplets who participated in the SIDS Survey. 


Photo and article contributed by The Menzies Centre 
for Population Health Research. 


Bos Ye. 
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HEALTH FORUMS IN TASMANIA 


A move to a regionalised structure for the 
then Department of Health was initiated in 
1988. This move culminated in the formal 
establishment of three Regional Health 
Boards in 1991 to plan and oversee service 
delivery in each region. The boards included 
community and professional members. 


Along with the boards, a network of 15 
District Health Forums was established in 
three regions. 


The Northern Region Forums are: Mid- 
lands, Eastern, Launceston, North East, 
Deloraine/Westbury, and Flinders Island. 


The Southern Region Forums - are: 
Huon/Channel, Glenorchy, Hobart, Derwent 
Valley/Lower Midlands, and Eastern. 


North West Region: King Island, Western, 
Ulverstone/Devonport/Latrobe/Kentish, and 
West Coast. 


Each forum has a geographical area of 
responsibility. The boundaries follow 
pre-amalgamation local government bounda- 
ries, so that each forum corresponds with at 
least one local government area. Some 
forums cover up to five local government 
areas. 


The forums consist of up to 20 members, 
who usually live or work in a forum’s district. 
Membership is not open to Departmental 
employees or to active health professionals. 
The forums are primarily a consumers’ 
advisory group and thus the membership 
reflects a strong community/health consumer 
bias. Many members of forums are active in 
health-related community groups such as 
auxiliary organisations. Other members share 
a concern for the improvement of the delivery 
of health services in Tasmania. All members 
go through a selection process and are then 
ministerially appointed. 


During the first years, there has been a 
turnover in membership which has had a 
revitalising function in ensuring new ideas 
and enthusiastic membership. The regional 
boards have a statutory responsibility to con- 
sult the forums as part of the budgetary 
approval process. This is aimed at ensuring 
significant public input into the directions of 


Health in Tasmania. This role alone shows 
that the forums are an important community 
consultation mechanism for the Government. 


Consultation also occurs with a broad range 
of Departmental activities. Various projects 
and research activities are conducted by con- 
sultants and Departmental officers on an 
almost constant basis. The forums contribute 
to these projects through providing comments 
and criticisms and by serving on committees 
and working parties. 


The forums also contribute to the improve- 
ment of health service delivery by instigating 
policy ideas. Many ideas and suggestions 
made by forums have been adopted in whole 
or part by the regional health boards and the 
department forums are keen to ensure that 
community consultation remains the key 
factor in achieving change and improvement 
in the Department’s various functions. 


During late 1992, a new Department of 
Health and Community Services was created. 
The forums’ role might be extended to 
include the broad range of activities in the 
community services area. Forums already 
informally deal with these matters. 


Collectively, the members of forums 
throughout Tasmania work to achieve com- 
mon aims through regular meetings of all 
conveners in each region. Members partici- 
pate in annual conferences, with the 1992 
conference being held in Launceston on 
17 October 1992. These conferences provide 
development opportunities for members, 
ensure joint lobbying for improvements and 
enliven the networking of members. 


Forum members are enthusiastic about the 
future of their role and look forward to 
participating in ongoing improvements to 
service delivery throughout the health system. 
The Government recognises the important 
social justice principle of encouraging com- 
munity participation in health decision mak- 
ing. The forums and their dedicated members 
are active in the interests of all Tasmanians. 


Article contributed by David Traynor, Con- 
venor of the Eastern District Health Forum. 
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population health promotion, based on 
research, and recommended the 
establishment of a Centre for Population 
Health Research within the University of 
Tasmania. Tasmania was seen as an ideal 
place to carry out the aims of such a Centre 
because of its relatively stable population, 
and its well integrated medical records. 


The Centre has been established to contribute 
information on the causes of disease and where 
knowledge is sufficient, to help mount programs 
which will reduce the incidence of a particular 
disease. A further goal is to train researchers to 
national and international levels. Collaboration 
with a range of organisations such as Yale 
University, USA; International Diabetes 
Institute, Melbourne; and Kunming University, 
Peoples Republic of China will help facilitate 
this process. The Centre also provides consult- 
ancy research services to Government and 
industry. 


Tasmania’s relative isolation and small size 
makes it easier to organise and conduct certain 
types of population health research requiring the 
linkage of information from many different 
sources. Tasmania is well suited to research on 
the incidence, prevalence, time trends, risk 
factors and other aspects of more common 
global health problems, including coronary 
heart disease. 


The Centre is also divided into study 
sub-groups. Both the Tasmanian Cancer Regis- 
try and the Tasmanian Diabetes Registry are 
managed by the Centre. The Tasmanian Injury 
Database has been established at the Centre with 
the aid of the National Better Health Program 
and the State Government. 


The World Health Organisation selected the 
Menzies Centre to be a collaborating centre for 


programs for the prevention of primary cardio- 
vascular disease (CVD) in the Western Pacific 
Region. The appointment gives the Menzies 
Centre the potential to influence the future 
direction of the treatment of CVD in this 
country and the Western Pacific. This prestig- 
ious agreement will give the Menzies Centre a 
high profile in the international scientific 
community. 


A range of scientific staff is employed to 
undertake research including epidemiologists, 
computer programmers and __ biostatisticians. 
This gives the Centre the capacity to analyse its 
own statistics as well as eventually allowing the 
Centre to offer a service to other groups. 
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Chapter 12 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The main objective of the Australian social welfare system is the alleviation of 
poverty. Support for families with children is also provided in accordance with the high 
value Australians have traditionally placed on family formation and child rearing. 


12.1 INCOME MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY PENSIONS PAID, TASMANIA, 
1997-92 
Number 
Income maintenance payments are provided of recipients 
to individuals by the Federal Government, Yee Expenditure 
primarily through the Department of Social ure ee (om) 
Security (DSS) and the Department of Veterans’ Age Pension (a) 41 288 771 
Affairs (DV A). Service Pension (a) 16 407 102.9 
Disability Support Pension 15 421 107.8 
Pensions for aged persons were introduced in Disability Pension 15 455 44.5 
Australia in 1909 which was the beginning of Sickness Allowance (b) 1 125 9.9 
the national provision of social security pay- Mobility Allowance 373 0.3 
ments. Since then many other regular income Child Disability Allowance 2 403 4.5 
payments have been added to provide income Job Search Allowance (b) 16 403 129.7 
security to specific groups such as: Newstart Allowance (b) 9 996 98.7 
2 ' = “a ae Family Allowance (c) 56 765 68.6 
: Family Allowance 
e the retired: Supplement (cy7 77s 2253) 
Double Orphan Pension 32 _ 
e people with disabilities; Sole Parent Pension 9551 100.9 
Special Benefit Pension (b) 1 200 9.8 
e the sick; Widow B Pension 1 692 13.5 
Widowed Person Allowance 15 — 
e unemployed persons: and Total 195 904 990.6 
e families. (a) Includes Wife/Carer Pensions. 


(b) Annual average number on benefit during 1991-92. 
The provision of income to these groups aims Koo \iaes of Tamilies recetving Demet 
to ensure that people have adequate levels of (Sources: Department of Social Security Annual Report, 
income to support themselves and _ their Department of Veterans’ Affairs Annual Report) 
dependants. Carers of these particular groups are 
also entitled to various benefits. 
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12.1.1 Income Security for the Retired 


Age Pensions 


The DSS provides income maintenance 
payments for aged persons. Women aged over 
60 years and men aged 65 and over are eligible 
for the Age Pension, subject to income and 
assets tests and residential conditions. 


At the time of the August 1991 Census, there 
were 70 634 (15.6 per cent) Tasmanians aged 60 
years or more. At 30 June 1992 there were 
40 287 persons receiving an Age Pension (not 
including Wife/Carer Pensions). Of the 60+ 
years age group, 57 per cent were age pension- 
ers. 


There are two other types of pensions 
provided to support retired persons. A Wife 
Pension may be paid to the wife of an age 
pensioner if she does not qualify for a pension in 
her own right. Carer Pensions are payable to a 
person who provides a severely disabled age 
pensioner with substantial personal care or 
attention, or constant supervision at home. The 
carer must live in the same house or in an 
adjacent home to the person being cared for. In 
Tasmania at 30 June 1992, there were 1001 
Wife/Carer Pensions being paid. 

Overall there were 41 288 aged pensioners 
(including wife/carer pensioners) who were paid 
a total of $277.1 million in Tasmania during the 
1991-92 financial year. 


AGE PENSIONS, TASMANIA 


Financial year 


Number expenditure 

Year at 30 June ($m) 

1987 38 743 180.3 
1988 38 434 198.0 
1989 38 557 214.9 
1990 38 839 230.8 
199] 39 664 259.9 
1992 41 288 277.1 


(Source: Department of Social Security Annual Report) 


Service Pensions 


In addition to the DSS Age Pension, the DVA 
provides Service Pensions to male veterans aged 
over 60 years and female veterans aged 55 years 
and over. This pension is also subject to an 
income and assets test. 


At 30 June 1992 there were 16 407 Service 
Pensions being paid (including Wife and Widow 
Pensions). For 1991-92 this involved an 
expenditure of $102.9 million. 


SERVICE PENSIONS, 
TASMANIA, JUNE 1992 


War service Number of pensions (a) 


1914-18 war 46 
1939-45 war 12 761 
Korea and Malaya 367 
British Commonwealth 2 103 
Allied Forces 666 
Special overseas service 330 
Miscellaneous 134 

Total 16 407 


(a) Includes veterans, wives and widows. 
(Source: Department of Veterans’ Affairs Annual Report) 


SERVICE PENSIONERS, TASMANIA 


Number Financial year 
Year at 30 June expenditure ($m) 
1987 15 970 68.8 
1988 15 975 69.1 
1989 16 162 80.8 
1990 16 778 Oi, 
199] 16 611 100.2 
1992 16 407 102.9 


(Source: Department of Veterans’ Affairs Annual Report) 


12.1.2 Income Security for People with 
Disabilities and the Sick 


The provision of income maintenance pay- 
ments for disabled and sick Australians changed 
in November 1991 when the Disability Reform 
Package was introduced. The primary aim of 
this package is to help people with disabilities 
find employment instead of being dependent on 
long-term income support programs. It also aims 
to encourage participation in education, training 
and rehabilitation activities. 


Disability Support Pension 


The Disability Support Pension (DSP) 
replaced the Invalid Pension from 1991 
onwards. To be eligible for this support a person 
must be permanently blind, or have a 20 per 
cent impairment rating, or be unable to work at 
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least 30 hours a week at full award wages, for a 
minimum of two years (due to a physical, 
intellectual or psychiatric impairment). At 30 
June 1992 there were 11 698 persons (not 
including wife/carer pensioners) receiving this 
pension. 


Wife Pensions may be paid to the wife of a 
disability support pensioner, if she does not 
qualify for a pension in her own right. The Carer 
Pension in this program is exactly the same as 
for the carer of an aged person, except the 
person being cared for must be a severely 
disabled person who is in receipt of a DSS 
pension. At 30 June 1992 there were 3723 
wife/carer pensioners in Tasmania. 


At 30 June 1992 there were 15 421 persons 
(including wife/carer pensioners) receiving the 
DSP, at a cost of $107.8 million during the 
1991-92 financial year. 


In 1991 a new workforce transition package 
was introduced, replacing the Sheltered 
Employment and Incentive Allowances. The 
Rehabilitation Allowance is also being phased 
out. There were 86 Tasmanians (including 
Wife/Carer pensioners) receiving the Rehabilita- 
tion Allowance at 30 June 1992. For the finan- 
cial year 1991-92, this cost $1.4 million. 


Disability Pension 


In addition to the DSP provided by Social 
Security, the DVA provides a similar pension to 
veterans to compensate for service-related injury 
or disease. At 30 June 1992, 15 455 disability 
pensions were being paid, making the total 
expenditure for the 1991-92 year $44.5 million. 


DISABILITY SUPPORT 
PENSIONS, TASMANIA (a) 
Number Financial year 
Year at 30 June (b) expenditure ($m) 
1987 10 904 53:9 
1988 11 347 62.5 
1989 11 930 TB 
1990 12532 78.4 
1991 13 421 90.8 
1992 15 421 107.8 


———_—_— SSsseseseseseseseseses 
(a) In 1991 the Disability Support Pension replaced the Invalid 
Pension, with minor changes to the eligibility conditions. 

(b) Includes Wife/Carer Pensions. 


(Source: Department of Social Security Annual Report) 


DISABILITY PENSIONS, TASMANIA (a) 


Number Financial year 
Year at 30 June expenditure ($m) 
1987 15 337 31.8 
1988 15 121 8522 
1989 15 164 54.6 
1990 IIS) 77/1 61.6 
199] 15 495 44.0 
1992 15 445 44.5 


(a) Includes Wife/Carer Pensions. 


(Source: Department of Veterans’ Affairs Annual Report) 


Sickness Allowance 


From 1991 onwards, Sickness Allowance 
replaced Sickness Benefit. The payment of 
Sickness Allowance is usually only for 12 
months, but it is extendable to 24 months in 
special circumstances. In Tasmania the average 
number of people receiving allowances during 
1991-92 was 1125. This cost $9.9 million. 


Mobility Allowance 


The DSS also provides a Mobility Allowance 
for disabled persons who are unable to use 
public transport without assistance. This 
particular allowance aims to encourage self-help 
and independence for disabled people. In 
Tasmania for 1991-92, a total of $318 000 was 
spent on Mobility Allowances. At the end of the 
financial year, there were 373 disabled persons 
receiving a Mobility Allowance. 


SICKNESS ALLOWANCES, TASMANIA 


Financial 
year expenditure 


Number of 
recipients at 


Year 30 June ($m) 
1987 1 209 ED) 
1988 1 285 8.4 
1989 1 312 94 
1990 1 358 10.2 
199 1(a) (b) 1 329 ite} 
1992 it 1125) 10.0 


(a) Sickness Allowance replaced Sickness Benefit from 1991 
onwards. 

(b) From 1991 the figure is the annual average number on 
benefits during the year. 


(Source: Department of Social Security Annual Report) 
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Child Disability Allowance 


To provide further financial help to families 
with disabled children who need extra care, the 
DSS provides a Child Disability Allowance 
(CDA). This allowance aims to encourage 
family-based care rather than institutional care 
of disabled children. In Tasmania at 30 June 
1992, there were 2403 disabled children eligible 
for CDA. The total expenditure for 1991-92 
was $4.5 million. 


12.1.3 Income Security for the 
Unemployed 


The DSS provides income maintenance 
payments to unemployed persons. To be eligi- 
ble, women must be aged 16 to 60 years old and 
men must be 16 to 65 years old and they must 
be actively looking for work. Payment of this 
benefit ensures that unemployed persons receive 
adequate levels of income for themselves and 
their dependents. Re-entry to the workforce is 
also encouraged. 


Since July 1991 income support for unem- 
ployed persons has been divided into two 
separate payment programs: 


e Job Search Allowance; and 
e Newstart Allowance. 


Job Search Allowance 


To be eligible to receive Job Search Allow- 
ance (JSA), people must be aged 16-17 years 
old (some 15 year olds are also eligible) and 
must be unemployed. JSA is also paid to clients 
aged from 18 to Age Pension age, for the first 
12 months that they become unemployed. 
During 1991-92, there was an average of 
16 403 Tasmanians being paid $129.7 million 
through JSA. 


The primary aim of JSA is to support (and 
require) people to actively search for work or 
training activities which will enhance their 
employment potential. For people who have 
been employed and then become unemployed, 
the allowance aims to encourage an early return 
to work. 


Newstart Allowance 


Newstart Allowance is paid to people who 
have been unemployed for more than 12 
months. For the 1991-92 financial year, there 
was an average of 9996 clients receiving the 
Newstart Allowance. This amounted to $98.7 


BENEFITS FOR UNEMPLOYED, 


TASMANIA 

Number of Financial 

recipients at year expenditure 
Year 30 June ($m) 
1987 18 880 109.5 
1988(a) 18 281 118.2 
1989 17 463 AAS 
1990 17 839 PAE 
1991(b) 20 521 2a 
1992(c) 26 399 228.4 


(a) Includes Job Search Allowance from 1988. 

(b) From 1991 the figure is the annual average number on 
benefits during the year. 

(c) Consists of Job Search Allowance and Newstart Allowance. 


(Source: Department of Social Security Annual Report) 


million in expenditure for Tasmania. Newstart 
aims to offer as many practical options as 
possible to help long-term unemployed persons 
to overcome barriers to employment. 


12.1.4 Income Security for Families 
with Children 


Family Allowance 


In 1976 Family Allowance replaced the Child 
Endowment benefit and tax rebates for children. 
Children under 16 years of age and dependent 
students aged 16-24 years who are in full-time 
education (and who are not entitled to a 
Commonwealth Student Assistance Scheme 
payment, for example, AUSTUDY) are eligible. 
For any dependent student aged 18-24 years, 
Family Allowance is only paid if the family is 
eligible for the Family Allowance Supplement 
or some other type of pension. The payment of 
Family Allowance is subject to income and 
assets tests. 


For two-parent families, Family Allowance is 
usually payable to the mother. At 30 June 1992 
there were 110 098 Tasmanian children and 
students from 56 765 families receiving Family 
Allowance. This amounted to $68.6 million in 
expenditure for 1991-92. 


Family Allowance Supplement 


Family Allowance Supplement (FAS) 
provides cash assistance to low income families 
with children. The rate of payment depends on 
the number and ages of children within the 
family. Significantly higher payments are made 
for older children, in recognition of the larger 
costs involved in their upbringing. At 30 June 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCE, 
TASMANIA 
Number Financial 
Number of families year 
Year of & approved expenditure 
(a) dependants institutions ($m) 
1987 116 937 60 637 39.5 
1988 111 038 $7 021 39:3 
1989 110 000 56 508 38.2 
1990 109 329 56 124 53.6 
199] 109 826 56 461 56.1 
1992 110 098 56 765 68.6 


(a) To 30 June. 


(Source: Department of Social Security Annual Report). 


1992 there were 7778 Tasmanian families 
(18 477 eligible dependent children) receiving 
FAS. This was an increase of 27 per cent from 
the 30 June 1990 figure of 6140. In Tasmania 
$22.3 million was paid out on FAS during 
1991-92. 


Double Orphan Pension 


If both parents of a child are deceased, a 
guardian or an approved care organisation may 
be paid a Double Orphan Pension (DOP) for a 
child under 16 years of age or a dependent full- 
time student aged 16-24 years. The pension is 
also payable where only one parent is deceased 
but the other is unable to provide for the child. 
This pension may apply if the surviving parent’s 
whereabouts are unknown, they have been 
sentenced to jail, or they require care in a mental 
hospital or nursing home etc. for an indefinite 
period of time. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCE 
SUPPLEMENT, TASMANIA 
At 30 June, number of Financial 

Year year expenditure 

Recipients Children ($m) 
1987 1 498 4 102 2.8 
1988 5 769 14 122 8.9 
1989 5 962 15 009 14.8 
1990 6 140 15 352 17.0 
1991 6 260 15 341 18.0 
1992 7778 18 477 229 


(Source: Department of Social Security Annual Report). 


In the 1991-92 financial year, 32 Tasmanian 
children and students received the DOP, at a 
cost of $31 000 for the year. 


Sole Parent Pension 


Sole Parent Pension (SPP) may be paid to a 
sole parent who has a ‘qualifying child’, or a 
child under 16 years. To be eligible for a SPP, a 
person must be: 


e a separated wife or husband, or a separated 
de facto wife or husband; 


e aperson whose legal or de facto spouse has 
been imprisoned (including remanded in 
custody) for at least 14 days; 


¢ a widow or widower: 
e a person whose defacto spouse has died: 
e a divorced person; 


e a person who is unable to live with the 
spouse or de facto spouse in the 
matrimonial home because of the spouse’s 
or de facto spouse’s long-term illness or 
infirmity; or 


e an unmarried person. 


At 30 June 1992 there were 9551 parents 
receiving a SPP. In Tasmania for the 1991-92 
financial year, $100.9 million was spent on this 
particular benefit. 


Jobs, Education and Training 


The Jobs, Education and Training (JET) 
program aims to encourage sole parent 
pensioners to enter or re-enter the workforce to 
improve their financial situation. The scheme 
provides vocational advice, training, education, 
job search assistance and child care support. For 
1991-92 the JET program interviewed 2424 
clients. Out of those interviewed, 332 (14 per 
cent) were referred to labour market programs 
through the Department of Employment, 
Education and Training (DEET), 314 (13 per 
cent) were referred to educational institutions 
and 319 (13 per cent) were placed in a job. 


12.1.5 Provision for Special 
Circumstances 


This group of income payments is provided 
for circumstances which are not covered by 
other maintenance payments. 
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Special Benefit 


A Special Benefit may be paid to a person 
who is not eligible for a pension or allowance, if 
they are in hardship and unable to earn a 
sufficient livelihood for themselves (and their 
dependants) for reasons beyond their control. 
People entitled to Special Benefit payments 
include, for example, expectant mothers and 
refugees who do not qualify for other benefits 
because they do not meet the necessary 
residential qualifications. It is designed to meet 
special need cases and payment can be made 
immediately in an emergency situation. 


For Tasmania in 1991—92 there was an aver- 
age of 1200 people receiving Special Benefit 
payments. The total expenditure for the year 
amounted to $9.8 million. 


Widow B Pension 


This pension provides payments to particular 
categories of older widows. It is currently being 
phased out. The Widow B Pension is confined 
to women who have reached the prescribed age 
of eligibility (45 years of age if previously re- 
ceiving SPP, or 50 years of age) before | July 
1987. 


For the year ending 30 June 1992, there were 
1692 women in Tasmania receiving the Widow 
B Pension. The amount paid over the 1991—92 
year totalled $13.5 million. 


Widowed Person Allowance 


This allowance provides short-term assistance 
for recently-bereaved widows or widowers. It 
can be paid to a person who was either legally 
married to, or living in a de facto relationship 
with, the deceased (immediately prior to their 
death). 


In 1992 there were 15 Tasmanians receiving a 
Widowed Person Allowance at a cost of 
$43 000 for the 1991-92 financial year. 


Bereavement Assistance 


Bereavement measures introduced from | 
January 1990 replaced the former Special 
Temporary Allowance and Funeral Benefit paid 
to the surviving member of a pensioner couple. 
In most situations the payment of Bereavement 
Allowance is made immediately once the death 
has been notified. This ensures that assistance is 
provided at the time it is most needed and with 
the least intrusion into the person’s grief. 


Supplementary Payments and Fringe Benefits 


Recipients of Social Security benefits may 
also be eligible for a range of supplementary 
payments and other non-cash, fringe benefits. 
For example different clients could receive: 


e Pharmaceutical Allowance; 

e Rent Assistance; 

e Additional Payments for each child; 
e Guardian Allowance; 

e Remote Area Allowance; 

e Employment Entry Payment; and 


e Health and Concession Cards. 


12.2 DIRECT SERVICES 


The Federal Government provides almost all 
income maintenance payments and a_ large 
proportion of the funding for State Government 
welfare programs. In terms of providing direct 
services to people, it is the State Government's 
Department of Community and Health Services 
(DCHS — previously Department of Commu- 
nity Services), together with Non-Government 
Agencies (NGA), which provides more person- 
alised help to assist people in need. 


The programs provided by the DCHS include: 
Disability and Community Support; Housing 
Services; and Individual, Child and Family 
Services. These services are broadly directed at 
helping all Tasmanians to function to the best of 
their abilities and for them to be able to 
participate in their community. 


12.2.1 Disability and Community 
Support Services 


These services aim to meet the needs of 
people with disabilities in ways which are 
consistent with community standards and the 
principles of social justice and choice. It 
includes community care, accommodation and 
employment services for the frail aged and 
people with disabilities. Overall the 1991-92 
expenditure level was $38 million. 
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Getting Ahead by Working Together | 


| Sally (not her real name) was a homeless | 
young woman with a mild _ intellectual 
disability and some health problems. | 
Disability and Community Support Serv- | 
ices in the Department of Community Serv- | 
ices referred her to a SAAP outreach | 
service for accommodation and support. 
This service helped Sally with some furni- 
ture and money for bond and rent and 
helped her find a flat. With help from the 
SAAP service, Sally decided on a plan 
which included assistance from a youth 
health service and support with budgeting 
from social trainers from the Department of 
Community Services. With Sally’s new 
plan it looks as though her history of home- 
lessness is a thing of the past. 


(Source : Department of Community Serv- 
ices Annual Report, 1991-92, p. 70) 


Community Living Services 


Community Living Services facilitate 
independent living, greater community 


integration, training and support, carer support 
(including respite care), supported accommoda- 
tion options, and personal and home care 
services for disabled people. 


Services which are provided for people with 
disabilities include: 


e Occupational Support Services which 
provide a flexible range of day activities. In 
1991-92, 78 persons had participated in the 
activities offered and $851 000 had been 
granted to the program; 


e Tenancy Support Services which focus on 
training to increase independent living 
skills. In 1991—92, 99 clients were assisted 
at a total cost of $191 000; and 


e Life Skills/Vocational Training programs 
which are offered through centres in 
Hobart (Willow Court Employment Serv- 
ice) and in Launceston (Rocherlea Day 
Unit). 


During 1991-92, $369 000 was provided to 
NGAs which assist people with disabilities to 
increase the range and quality of participation in 
their chosen communities. Examples of NGAs 


funded by the DCHS include Multicap, and the 
radio station Broadcast Services for the Handi- 
capped. 


The DCHS supports the carers of people with 
disabilities, by offering respite care services. 
There are two centre-based respite services 
offered in the south — Grace Court and 
Quindalup Respite Centres, both operated by the 
Glenorchy Local Office of the DCHS. Total 
expenditure for these two centres during 
1991-92 was $663 000, providing care for 146 
disabled children and adults. Rocherlea Respite 
Centre located in Launceston, offers respite care 
for adults and children with an intellectual 
disability. Throughout 1991-92, 84 clients used 
the centre and the total expenditure was 
$361 000. 


There are also community-based respite 
services, for example Family Based Care (FBC). 
FBC Services are offered State-wide, providing 
respite care for frail elderly people and younger 
persons with disabilities who are at risk of early 
or inappropriate admission to long-term 
residential care. The service is offered on a 
regular or occasional basis and allows the family 
carer to have a break from their usual routine. 
For 1991-92 an average of 180 clients per 
month used these services. Total expenditure for 
the year was $550 000. 


FBC Services offer a range of respite care 
options. While some respite carers go into the 
elderly or disabled person’s home, other carers 
open their own home for people to go to. The 
Services also provide in-home care options for 
frail, elderly persons and people with disabilities 
who need personal assistance with daily tasks 
such as showering, dressing and feeding. 


Supported accommodation options are also 
available for disabled persons. The Willow 
Court Centre provides accommodation and a 
range of other services to people with an 
intellectual disability in an institutional living 
environment. This Centre consists of eleven 
houses and five group homes on the Willow 
Court Campus. At 30 June 1992 there were 217 
clients staying at the Willow Court Centre. 


The DCHS Community Integration Project 
has continued to support residents of Willow 
Court Centre to return to their chosen 
community within Tasmania. They also provide 
support to community clients at high risk. Most 
of the participants in this project are living in 
shared accommodation. In most of the shared 
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houses there are four residents living together. 
By the end of 1991-92 there were 31 shared 
homes which had been established. Twenty of 
these homes are operated by NGAs and 11 by 
the DCHS. A total of 100 disabled people were 
being supported through the Community 
Integration Project at 30 June 1992. Grants 
allocated during 1991-92 amounted to $6.6 
million, for the ongoing support of existing 
residents and the establishment of new shared 
homes. 


Leisure, Recreation and Community Activities 


This service aims to enable disabled persons 
to have access to, and a choice of, leisure, 
recreation and community activities. During 
1991-92, 1242 people (with various disabilities) 
were offered direct services or the opportunity 
to participate in leisure activities which 
Tasmanians without disabilities enjoy. This was 


achieved through funding to _ thirteen 
organisations. 


Willow Court also provides a leisure and 
recreation program to its clients. The range of 
opportunities offered to residents has widened, 
to include greater participation and community 
access in activities such as bushwalking, 
swimming and also Technical and Further 
Education (TAFE) courses. In 1991-92, 194 
clients accessed the leisure service. 


Prevention, Advocacy and Community 
Education 


These services are responsible for developing 
the community's understanding of issues 
relating to disabled persons. The overall aim is 
to promote the equal rights of people (regardless 
of disability) through advocacy, information 
sharing and community education. The program 
involves a range of advocacy activities and 
information services to help disabled people 
exercise their right to make their own choices 
and participate in decision making. 


Examples of services which received funding 
for 1991-92 include: the Migrant_-Resource 
Centre (South), Welfare and Advocacy Service; 
and Tasmanian Advocacy Information Service. 


12.2.2 Housing Services 


The DCHS offers many housing services 
through the Housing Services Program. These 
include: rental housing for people unable to 
obtain a house in the private sector; subsidies for 
private rental accommodation; and opportunities 
for persons on low incomes to own their own 


home. Overall the expenditure for Housing 
Services amounted to $113 million for 1991-92. 


Provision of Public Housing Rental Stock 


It is important that people on low incomes are 
offered affordable and appropriate rental 
accommodation options. At 30 June 1992 the 
total public housing rental stock was 13 897 
dwellings. Dwellings are located in all urban 
and rural areas of Tasmania. 


The DCHS also provides housing for particu- 
lar target groups such as disabled people. Hous- 
ing Services have a number of existing tenants 
who have a disability. During 1991-92, 12 
multi-purpose units were constructed for use by 
individual clients with disabilities. Multi-pur- 
pose units are designed to allow easy modifica- 
tion to suit frail or disabled persons. Overall 67 
were completed during 1991—92 bringing the to- 
tal stock of multi-purpose units to 155 at 30 
June 1992. During the year, a further 9 four- 
bedroom houses were purchased under the 
Community Integration Project for disabled 
persons. 


Another highlighted group is Aborigines. The 
Aboriginal Housing Program in Tasmania now 
owns approximately 235 dwellings. Nine of 
these were purchased in 1991-92, from a budget 
allocation of $1.002 million. 


Housing for young people is another priority 
of the DCHS Housing Services. Eight houses 
were built during 1991-92 — 4 one-bedroom 
and 4 two-bedroom houses. In 1991-92 an extra 
23 crisis beds and 15 medium-term beds were 
made available for young people to use. 


The DCHS also provides housing for single 
women. This group has been targeted due to the 
lack of accommodation for single women aged 
between 35 and 55. To broaden the limited 
housing options available to this group, a large 
property was upgraded to house 6 women in a 
mutually supportive environment. 


Housing Services is also involved in the Crisis 
Accommodation Program (CAP). Dwellings are 
either provided by the DCHS or grants are made 
to community organisations to provide housing 
for homeless people and others in crisis 
situations. 


Money spent on the CAP during 1991-92 
amounted to $1.353 million. Six services around 
the State were granted money to purchase and 
upgrade various properties. For example, money 
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was granted to Jireh House for a four-bedroom 
dwelling. Money is being used for medium-term 
accommodation for up to two larger families of 
women and older children, particularly if they 
are escaping domestic violence. In total, 
additional accommodation was provided to meet 
the needs of up to 42 people who might other- 
wise have been homeless. 


Public Housing Rental Assistance 


For lower income households, access to 
affordable and secure rental accommodation is 
often difficult. Housing Services’ clients tend to 
be significantly poorer, more reliant on pensions 
and benefits and have a different household 
structure than those in the wider community. 
Households requiring the most assistance 
through the provision of public rental housing 
options are clients under the age of 25, single 
persons, and sole parents. 


A new Housing Assessment System (HAS) 
was introduced in November 1991. The HAS 
rates the applicant’s housing needs against five 
criteria: adequacy of existing accommodation; 
rent to income ratio; domestic risk; disability; 
and time on the waiting list. Points are then 
allocated according to their relative needs. 


At 30 June 1992 there were 4539 households 
waiting to be housed. This is a slight reduction 
from the previous year’s figure of 4600. 


Private Rental Assistance 


Housing Services also offer Private Rental 
Assistance to enable access to affordable and 
secure private rental accommodation. This 
assistance is administered through the Mortgage 
and Rent Assistance Program (MRAP). The 
number of private rental households receiving a 
rental subsidy has increased from 314 at 30 June 
1991, to 963 at 30 June 1992. 


During 1991-92 the majority of clients apply- 
ing for private rental assistance received the 
maximum $30 per week allowance. Overall, the 
DCHS and other community groups provided 
bond, rent and removal assistance to 3788 
households. 


Home Ownership Assistance 


Home Ownership Assistance exists to ensure 
that lower income people have adequate access 
to home ownership. This form of assistance is 
provided through a variety of flexible and 
affordable home purchase options. The Home 
Purchase Scheme is directed towards existing 


public rental tenants who would like to own 
their own home. Five tenants were assisted 
under the Home Purchase Scheme during 
1991-92. In addition, 37 tenants were assisted 
with either Tasmanian Development Authority 
(TDA) or private finance. 


In addition to helping rental clients gain home 
ownership, there is a Mortgage Relief Scheme 
which exists to help home buyers who are 
experiencing short-term difficulties with main- 
taining their mortgage repayments. This could 
occur through sudden unemployment or family 
breakdowns, which make it difficult for families 
to retain their home. During the 1991—92 year, 
eight people were assisted through the Mortgage 
Relief Scheme at a cost of $12 000. 


12.2.3 Individual, Child and Family 
Services 


This program aims to ensure that individuals, 
children and families are able to function in 
society to the best of their ability. In addition, it 
looks to preserve, strengthen and, where possi- 
ble restore family relationships where they have 
broken down. As a result of the recession, there 
has been an increased demand for services such 
as financial assistance, family and personal 
counselling, family support, mediation and crisis 
accommodation. 


The services provided by the DCHS through 
this program include: short and long-term care 
for children; community-based child care; 
services in response to child abuse and domestic 
violence; family and community — support; 
supported accommodation for adolescent home- 
less people; and the care, supervision and 


INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN & FAMILY 
SERVICES PROGRAM EXPENDITURE, 
1991-92 ($m) 


Community Support 4.8 
Accommodation Assistance 6.0 
Child Protection and 

Family Violence 12 
Alternative Care 3.4 
Juvenile Corrective Services Now 
Program Management el 

Total 19.8 


(Source: Department of Community Services Annual Report). 
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custody of juvenile offenders. Overall, program 
expenditure for 1991-92 totalled $19.8 million. 


Community Support Services 


The range of services offered includes: parent 
education; different types of counselling; infor- 
mation dissemination; referrals to other services; 
parent support groups; mediation; and commu- 
nity education. The DCHS also provides fund- 
ing for Neighbourhood Centres and various 
child care options. 


Neighbourhood Centres 


Throughout the State there are 31 Neighbour- 
hood Centres which are funded by the DCHS. 
These centres fulfil a number of different func- 
tions including: providing a pathway to paid 
employment; helping to break down the 
isolation of families and individuals; and bring- 
ing communities together. 


These Centres also offer a wide range of com- 
munity activities such as fitness classes, adult 
education courses and ante-natal clinics. A free 
child care service is available while parents par- 
ticipate in the activities. A significant role of 
Neighbourhood Centres is to identify commu- 
nity needs, and as a result some centres have 
been successful in helping set up new services 
to cater for young people, the elderly, disabled 
and unemployed persons in their local area. 


Child Care Centres 


The DCHS is responsible for the licensing, 
reviewing, planning and funding of child care 
services in Tasmania. These include Long Day 
Care (Centre-based and Family Day Care), Out- 
side School Hours Care, Play Centres, Vacation 
Care and Occasional Care. Overall, 279 regis- 
tered child care services catered for a total of 
5384 children in 1991—92. The responsibility for 
financing and developing many of these services 
is jointly funded by the Commonwealth and 
State Governments. 


Long Day Care in Tasmania is provided 
through 35 Child Care Centres which offered 
1494 child care places, and 11 Family Day Care 
Schemes providing 1604 places for children 
during 1991-92. The Family Day Care Scheme 
is solely funded by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 


During 1991-92, Occasional or Part-time care 
offered 496 child care places. Twelve “Neigh- 
bourhood Model’ Centres provided 197 
positions, with another 64 places offered 


A Day in the Life of a Neighbourhood 
Centre 


On a late winter’s day in Zeehan, over 
100 people are expected to use the Neigh- 
bourhood Centre, a modified three-bed- 
room house. Snowfall overnight has 
slowed traffic, and everything is running 
behind time. 


Visitors making their way to the centre 
today include an adult literacy tutor, the 
Asthma Foundation worker, a Social Se- 
curity representative and a member of the 
Department's Resource Development 
Team. All have separate tasks and ap- | 
pointment times. 


The first users of the centre today are | 
the parents and infants attending Play- | 
group. Zeehan is becoming a ‘young’ 
town again, with a higher-than-average 
percentage of children in town, according | 
to the Australian Bureau of Statistics. On | 
the agenda for playgroup is ‘Midnight’ the 
goat (who expects to be bottle-fed), fol- 
lowed by a cook-up of duck-egg pikelets 
which will be eaten for morning tea. 


The multicultural women’s group is due 
to meet later in the morning and the first 
child care crisis will occur. Playgroup is 
running overtime because of its snow-re- 
tarded start, and it won’t be finished until 
the pikelets are gone. This crisis will be 
sorted out, as will several others that 
follow, literally in a ‘snowball’ effect. 


The spirit of community cooperation 
which pervades as a result of the Zeehan 
Neighbourhood Centre’s hard work and 
dedication will ensure that right up until 
‘Little League’ leaves tonight, everyone 
has equitable access to the centre. 


(Source : Department of Community Serv- 
ices Annual Report, 1991-92) 


through three Occasional Care Centres. There 
were also 31 Neighbourhood Centres which 
provided back-up child care for 235 children for 
the same period. 


Outside School Hours Care was provided 
through two different schemes. In 1991-92 there 
were 17 After School Hours programs with 504 
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CHILD CARE PLACES, 
TASMANIA 1991-92 


Type of Service No. of Places 


Long Day Care 


Family Day Care Centres 1 604 
Child Care Centres 1 494 
Total 3 098 
Occasional or Part-Time Care 
Neighbourhood Model Centres 197 
Occasional Care Centres 64 
Neighbourhood Centres 235 
Total 496 
Outside School Hours Care 
After School Hours Programs 504 
Vacation Care Programs 486 
Total 990 
Play Centres 800 
Total 5 384 


(Source: Department of Community Services Annual Report) 


Tasmanian work scheme at George Town 
Photo: Tasmap/Tasphoto Services 


places for children, and 39 Vacation Care 
programs which catered for 486 children. 


The State Government also provides various 
other child care options. For example there were 
30 Play Centres offering 800 places for children 
and eight ‘formal’ Child Care services provided 
through Community Centres in 1991-92. 


Accommodation Services 


Accommodation options are offered by the 
Individual, Child and Family Services within the 
DCHS for homeless people in crisis situations 
and for people at risk of becoming homeless. 
Accommodation is provided to five groups: 
women and children escaping domestic 
violence; families; young people; single men; 
and single women. Clients are either housed or 
assisted with transitional support before finding 
their own accommodation. The aim is to assist 
people to return to independent living or other 
appropriate alternatives as soon as possible. 


Accommodation Services either subsidises or 
pays the full costs of food and other accommo- 
dation expenses for each client. During 1991—92 
Accommodation Services received $4.7 million 
in funding and assisted 5500 people. 


Outreach Services assist a client to find and 
maintain accommodation, usually in the private 
sector. This type of help may be brief contact for 
information or referral, or longer term support. 
During 1991-92 there were 9464 persons 
assisted through the Department’s Outreach 
Services. Funding for the year was $717 000. 


Apart from not having a house to live in, 
homeless people are often cut off from the 
economic, social and emotional support that a 
home normally provides. The Supported 
Accommodation Assistance Program (SAAP — 
Federal/State funded) provides homeless people 
with shelter and helps them to rebuild the sup- 
ports they need to live independently. 


Child Protection and Family Violence Services 


These services aim to ensure that victims and 
survivors of child abuse and domestic violence 
have increased safety and protection. In 
addition, the program aims to improve commu- 
nity understanding of the issues related to 
domestic violence and to promote a community 
response which helps to reduce the incidence of 
violence occurring in families. 


During 1991—92 there were 1549 notifications 
of child maltreatment, with 483 (31.2 per cent) 
of these substantiated. Physical abuse continued 
to be the most prevalent form of reported child 
maltreatment, followed by sexual abuse. 


The Domestic Violence Crisis Service 
(DVCS) received 5728 calls during 1991-92 
leading to 908 (15.9 per cent) visits to women 
involved in domestic violence. A further 83 
women were helped with security measures and 
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199 women were referred to SAAP funded 
shelters. 


The cost of service delivery for child protec- 
tion and domestic violence during 1991-92 was 
$485 000. 


Alternative Care Services 


The DCHS has programs responsible for 
ensuring that children without appropriate adult 
care, receive a high standard of alternative care. 
This care must also provide for the particular 
developmental needs and well-being of the 
individual child. The care given must protect the 
biological and cultural identity of the individual 
and also create a secure environment for the 
child, either by re-establishing them with their 
original family or providing permanency in their 
alternative care arrangements. 


Alternative Care options are provided for 
children and young people aged less than 18 
years, in the following categories: 


e children who are physically or sexually 
abused or otherwise in need of care and 
protection, including those children with 
severe behavioural or emotional problems; 


e children who have offended against the law 
and who require care away from their 
families; 


e children who are beyond the control of 
their parent or parents; 


e children whose family is in crisis; and 
e young persons in need of support services. 


Throughout 1991-92, 1259 children were 
placed in Alternative Care, an increase on the 
1043 children placed in the previous year. A 
possible explanation for this increase is that it is 
a reflection of the extra pressures placed on 
families as a result of the recession. 


Wardship 


Wardship is another option of alternative care. 
The DCHS assumes legal guardianship of a 
child in cases where the safety and well-being of 
a child can not be assured within their family. 
The Children’s Court may declare the child a 
Ward of the State if it finds that the child: has 
been neglected; is beyond parental control; or 
has committed a serious offence. A parent may 
also apply to the Minister for Community Serv- 
ices to have his/her child admitted as a Ward. 


At 30 June 1992, 387 children were Wards of 
the State (including 23 under the supervision of 
the Juvenile Correction Services). The average 
age of Wards at 30 June 1992 was 12.5 years 
compared with 12.8 years for 30 June 1991. Of 
all State Wards, 40 per cent were aged 15 years 
and over. 


During 1991-92, 67 children were discharged 
from Wardship because they had either returned 
satisfactorily to their family, reached 18 years of 
age, or had been adopted. For the same year, 78 
children were declared Wards. The average age 
of entry was 9.9 years. This compares with 74 
new Wards in 1990-91 with an average entry 
age of 12.7 years. 


The number of children entering care follow- 
ing neglect/protection action increased from 23 
during 1990-91 to 50 during 1991-92. This 
contributed to the significant decrease in the 
average age of children entering Wardship. 


The total number of Wards has remained 
fairly constant over the past three years: 


e 30 June 1990 383; 
e 30 June 1991 376; 
e 30 June 1992 387. 


Other Placement Options 


In situations where parents are unwilling or 
unable to care for their children, the Department 
offers a range of care options for children and 
their families. Short and long-term care is avail- 
able, either in family-based or group care 
situations. All children aged less than six years 
are placed in family-based care. Young people 
nearing adulthood are assisted with accommoda- 
tion options. 


For the twelve month period to 30 June 1992, 
a total of 931 children were cared for. 


Family-Based Care 


Foster Care is the most commonly-used form 
of Alternative Care for children. The DCHS 
actively recruits and assesses families and 
individuals who are able to provide care in their 
homes for children and young persons. At 30 
June 1992 there were 299 approved carers. This 
included 50 new foster carers recruited during 
the 1991-92 year. 


Long-term foster care is provided for children 
who are unable to live with their natural family. 
It aims to provide a family environment which 
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offers permanency. Short-term foster care is 
provided for children separated from their 
families for only a limited time. During this 
time, the needs of the child and the family’s 
ability to meet those needs are assessed. 


Special Contract Care provides care in private 
homes for children aged twelve years and over 
who are showing behavioural difficulties as a 
result of a childhood trauma. The carers are 
trained and supported to provide intensive 
family-based care for a limited time. For the 
1991-92 financial year, 70 children were placed 
in this type of care. 


Group Care 


Family Group Homes provide short-term 
accommodation in cottage-based care, for 
children aged six years and over, including 
adolescents. This type of care accommodates 
children who may be returning to their own 
families, or where longer-term care for the child 
is being arranged with another family or in inde- 
pendent accommodation. 


There are fifteen Family Group Homes 
situated around the State. For the 12 months to 
30 June 1992, 296 children were accommodated 
in Family Group Homes. 


Other forms of group care include Approved 
Children’s Homes. These homes are run by non- 
profit organisations around Tasmania. They 
provide short and long-term care in cottage and 
hostel type arrangements. For the 1991-92 
financial year, 113 children were cared for in 
Approved Children’s Homes. Of these, 46 were 
Wards of the State and 35 were privately placed 
in a Home by their parents. 


Adoption 


Adoption Services in Tasmania are provided 
by both the DCHS and Centacare, a non-govern- 
ment agency. During 1991-92 there were 58 
adoptions finalised for the year. Of these, 47 


CHILDREN PLACED FOR ADOPTION 
Country of Origin 


Australia Overseas Total 
1988-89 ame els i Paso: 
1989-90 19 12 31 
1990-91 21 13 34 
1991-92 10 13 23 


—————— ooo 
(Source: Department of Community Services Annual Report) 


CHILDREN ADOPTED, TASMANIA, 


1991-92 
Relative/ 
Country of origin Step parent —_Non-relative Total 
Australia 29 16 45 
Overseas _ 13 13 
Total 29 29 58 


(Source: Department of Community Services Annual Report) 


were processed by the DCHS and 11 by Centa- 
care. At 30 June 1992 a total of 51 couples were 
on the DCHS inter-country adoption register 
and 13 couples were on the register for an 
Australian-born child. 


The DCHS also provide an Adoption Infor- 
mation Service. This helps people to search for 
information regarding their natural parents, 
relatives or children. Since starting the Service 
in 1989 there have been 1178 registrations 
received by the DCHS for information regarding 
adoptions. During 1991-92, 323 registrants 
received help from the Information Service. Of 
these clients, 122 people were assisted in 
making contact with their family via links estab- 
lished by the DCHS Adoption Information 
Register or through search and outreach. 


12.3 NON-GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


The most obvious economic feature of the 
1990s has been the recession in parts of the 
industrialised world. In Australia this has had a 
significant impact on the level of unemploy- 
ment. Demographic changes, particularly the 
greying of the population, have also contributed 
to a dramatic increase in the demand for welfare 
services. 


It has long been recognised that many volun- 
teer agencies provide effective and efficient 
welfare services. This is partly because the non- 
government (or community) sector is usually 
more able to respond quickly to emerging 
community needs. It also provides significant 
voluntary support to  government-funded 
services. Due to changes in government taxing 
policies, the increased need for services and 
reduced resources available as a result of the 
recession, there has been increased pressure on 
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existing social services. With the increased 
scrutiny of welfare expenditure and the over 
emphasis on targeting of services, much needed 
funding increases have not occurred. The overall 
outcome of this environment, has been that more 
people are falling through the welfare safety net. 


12.3.1 Tasmanian Council of Social 
Service Inc. 


The Tasmanian Council of Social Service Inc. 
(TasCOSS) is an independent, non-government 
organisation which represents voluntary social 
welfare agencies. 


TasCOSS (as part of the Australian Council of 
Social Services or ACOSS) acts in an advocacy 
role to the State Government. Each year 
TasCOSS submits an Annual Social Priorities 
Report for Tasmania, which may recommend 
social justice and welfare changes to govern- 
ment legislation, expenditure and policy. 


As part of the national network, TasCOSS 
provides input into Federal Government issues 
such as: Federal/State Government Funding 
Agreements; Medicare; and other critical social 
policies. 


The objectives of TasCOSS are to: 


e act as the coordinating body within 
Tasmania for non-government welfare 


organisations; 


e promote and uphold the rights of disadvan- 
taged members of the community; 


e inform the public of the causes and effects 
of poverty, injustice, disability, sickness 
and related matters; 


e provide representation and advice to non- 
government welfare organisations; 


e liaise and cooperate with Federal, State and 
Local Governments, government depart- 
ments, statutory authorities and other 
organisations; and 


© cooperate with ACOSS and other national 
and international organisations in promot- 
ing the interests and objectives of non-gov- 
ernment welfare organisations. 


The Volunteer Training Service (VTS) is an 
example of a project which is under the auspices 
of TasCOSS. It is part of the Home and 
Community Care Program (HACC) which is 


jointly funded by the Commonwealth and State 
governments. 


The VTS offers State-wide services to groups 
and organisations which service elderly people, 
young disabled persons and their carers. It offers 
resources, books, manuals, videos, information, 
support and networking opportunities for 
coordinators of volunteer programs. It also con- 
ducts training programs and workshops, and 
coordinates training opportunities. The VTS also 
promotes an awareness of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of volunteers, the agencies they are 
involved with and the people receiving the 
services. The underlying philosophy of the 
service 1s that volunteer work is a satisfying 
experience and not a substitute for paid work. 


12.3.2 Religious Agencies 


In addition to their usual worship and other 
church activities, many churches provide a 
range of social welfare services for the wider 
community. Services are offered to all disadvan- 
taged groups in society. Churches provide 
accommodation; financial, emotional and spiri- 
tual assistance; and other welfare services to 
people in need. In Tasmania, major welfare 
assistance is provided by the Salvation Army, 
the Anglican Church (Anglicare) and Catholic 
Church (Centacare), city missions and_ the 
Society of St Vincent de Paul. 


Anglicare 


Anglicare sponsors a wide range of welfare 
programs: accommodation, counselling services 
and employment to needy Tasmanians. 


Anglicare’s Financial Counselling Service 
(AFCS) was introduced in 1983. It encourages 
people to take control of their finances and to 
help them out of debt. It also provides consumer 
education for schools, colleges and community 
centres. During 1991—92, 2091 people used this 
service. Of these, half were new clients. Due to 
the high demand on their Financial Counselling 
Services, the Hobart office of Anglicare has had 
to introduce a three week waiting period. 


Youthcare offers accommodation options in 
Southern Tasmania for young teenagers and 
families. The Shelter provides food, shelter, 
counselling and short-term crisis accommoda- 
tion for homeless young people. In 1992 more 
than 150 people sought accommodation for the 
first time at the Shelter. Since opening in 1985, 
over 900 people have stayed at the Shelter. New 
accommodation was opened at Boa Vista Road 
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in New Town, adding two flats and three bed- 
sitters to Anglicare’s resources for young people 
and couples. 


North-West Housing Outreach — provides 
medium to long-term accommodation — for 
families, single adults and young people. It also 
offers financial assistance, financial advice, 
counselling and support, referral and advocacy 
services. ; 


Anglicare provides four other accommoda- 
tion locations, all in Devonport. During 1992 
there were 22 families (26 adults, 36 children) 
who used the Stewart Street units. The Charles 
Street youth accommodation housed 11 young 
people in 1992 and Wingara, an addition to 
Anglicare’s youth housing resources, accommo- 
dated 10 people during the year. Limani 
provides housing for single adults and registered 
23 new tenants during 1992. 


Anglicare is also involved in marriage and 
relationship education and counselling, and 
intends to broaden the present Pre-Marriage 
Education program to include sessions for 
married couples. Funding has also been received 
to extend the education program to the east and 
west coasts of Tasmania. In 1992 there were 272 
new marriage counselling cases. This was an 
increase of 80 per cent from the 1991 figure of 
151. In addition, during 1991 there were 179 
cases who were re-interviewed by the marriage 
counsellors. This grew to 321 in 1992 an 
increase of 79 per cent. 


Other counselling programs run by Anglicare 
include the Hassles Mediation Centre, and 
Options. Both of these programs deal with 
parent/adolescent conflict. In 1992, 292 families 
contacted Hassles — 130 made _ telephone 
contact and 162 families made personal contact 
through an interview. In the same year, almost 
300 families made telephone contact with 
Options. Of these, 50 were referred to more 
appropriate agencies and 194 families were 
counselled for parent/adolescent conflict. De- 
mand for this type of service has increased from 
146 family cases in 1991 to 194 cases in 1992 (a 
33 per cent increase). 


ITeC Tasmania was established in 1988 to 
provide computer-based training for unem- 
ployed Tasmanians. In 1992 ITeC trained 240 
people, of whom 190 were long-term unem- 
ployed. ITeC targets disadvantaged groups and 
those participating in training during 1992 
included new migrants with English difficulties 


(22), disabled people (12), single parents (43), 
and Aboriginals (3). 


Centacare 


Centacare is the Catholic Church’s primary 
social welfare agency. It provides help for 
families (including single parent families) and 
their children, married couples, and the long- 
term unemployed. Centacare offers education 
sessions, self help and support groups, 
accommodation, counselling and adoption 
services. 


Centacare is one of two marriage counselling 
agencies which are approved by the Attorney- 
General’s Department in Tasmania. During 
1991-92, Centacare’s counselling services dealt 
with 1200 cases. At present, counsellors operate 
in Hobart, Launceston and Burnie. Centacare 
and Marriage Guidance Tasmania has been 
allocated Federal funding to extend their 
marriage counselling service to isolated, rural 
communities on the West, North West, Northern 
and North Eastern coasts of the State. 


Violence within relationships continued to be 
the subject of many counselling sessions which 
were undertaken during the year. In response, 
Centacare has initiated a new group program for 
men who abuse their families, aiming to help 
break the cycle of violence. 


Centacare also provides a range of services to 
meet the needs of young parents (including 
pregnant women) and their children. PRAM 
(Pregnancy and Motherhood Program) helps 
young parents establish social networks within 
their peer group. The program disseminates 
information about prenatal care, labour and 
delivery, and parenting skills. In 1991-92, 68 
families participated in the PRAM program. 


Another Centacare group which aims to help 
single parents, is the Mustard Seed/LASAR 
Lone Parent support group. The program covers 
areas such as communication skills, personal 
growth, discipline of children, and coping with 
difficult behaviour in children. In 1991—92 year, 
50 adults and 86 children were assisted through 
this program. 


An Independent Family Accommodation and 
Support Program is also provided by Centacare. 
This service offers four independent two-bed- 
room cottages, providing medium-term accom- 
modation and support to lone parents and their 
children. During the year, 12 adults and 11 
children were accommodated by the program. 
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Centacare is also a registered adoption agency 
— the only private agency in Tasmania. During 
1991-92, it handled 163 cases, involving 480 in- 
terviews. The services offered include: counsel- 
ling for birth parent(s) and their families; 


assessing couples who have applied for 
adoption; foster care of infants prior to adoption; 
and the preparation of court documentation. 
Adoption Information Search counselling is 
provided to people wanting to learn more about 
their natural family. In 1991—92, 23 clients used 
this counselling service. 


In 1991 the Agency’s Endeavour Program 
was introduced to help families in crisis. It 
involves a residential parenting program and 
operates from a campsite at Coningham near 
Hobart. The program facilitates parents’ 
personal development and improves _ their 
parenting skills. In addition to the live-in 
program, one-day seminars for parents going 
through difficulties with adolescent children 
were introduced in 1992. The concept behind 
the Endeavour project has since been introduced 
to welfare workers all over Australia. 


Centacare’s Family Life Education Program is 
based on the principle that parents are the first 
educators of their children. Information nights 
on sexuality and relationships are offered in 
schools throughout Tasmania. Parents attend 
with their children so that they are also involved 
in the discussions. During 1992, 41 schools 
were involved in this program. A total of 3278 
parents and 3162 children attended these infor- 
mation nights. In addition, 22 schools used 
Centacare staff to provide compulsory in-class, 
information sessions. 


Fertility Counselling and Family Planning is a 
Centacare service, which specialises in promot- 
ing natural methods of family planning and 


Participants in 
Endeavour Program, 
Conningham Beach 


Photo: Centacare 


health care. It is popular with couples who seek 
natural rather than artificial methods of birth 
control. 


The organisation also provides two emer- 
gency accommodation centres for families with 
financial and family problems — St Joseph’s in 
Taroona and Barton Lodge in Mowbray. They 
are staffed 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Funding is partly provided through the Sup- 
ported Accommodation Assistance Program 
(SAAP). In 1991-92, 78 adults and 77 children 
used the St Joseph’s Centre. 


The Willson Training Centre is part of 
Centacare’s Family Services. It provides long- 
term unemployed and other disadvantaged 
groups opportunities to re-enter the workforce 
through gaining new work-related skills. Since 
1981 when the Centre opened, 3000 people have 
completed job training courses and more than 
2000 people have gained work as a result. 


During 1992 over 600 people were trained in 
the Willson Centre, with 200 gaining jobs or 
being placed in further training opportunities. 
Approximately 800 trainees are expected to use 
the Willson facilities in 1993. 


Support for the Willson Centre is provided by 
the Department of Employment, Education and 
Training through the Skillshare Program, the 
Commonwealth Employment Service (CES), the 
Tasmanian College of Hospitality, and the wider 
community. 


The Society of St Vincent de Paul 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul is a volun- 
tary, non-profit, charitable organisation provid- 
ing: 
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Louis’ Van 


A new project launched in 1992 by the 
youth members of the Society of St 
Vincent de Paul was Louis’ Van. The van 
is used by volunteers to visit various 
areas to provide hot drinks, soup, pies and 
sandwiches to people in need. Compan- 
ionship is also provided. The project has 
been modelled on similar activities which 
operate on the mainland. 


For the first half of 1993, the van oper- 
ated two nights a week. Some nights 
there are only twelve people who turn up 
for food, but other nights there can be as 
many as 60. Many people use the services 
offered by the volunteers. These include 
University students struggling to live on 
government assistance and also young 
people who are dependent on drugs or al- 
cohol. 


(Sources: Mercury and Society of St 
Vincent de Pau!) 


e support to those in need of material (food, 
clothing, etc.), financial, emotional or 
spiritual help; 


e accommodation for homeless men, young 
people, recent arrivals in the State (particu- 
larly refugees) and the aged; 


e assistance to intellectually disabled persons 
through supported employment, life skills 
training and a halfway house; and 


e other general assistance, including help 
given through the secondhand shops, a 
home nursing service, meals on wheels, a 
child care centre, and an alcohol and drug 
dependency program. 


In 1991-92 the Society provided $311 507 in 
financial assistance. In addition, members of the 
Society made 11 259 visits to homes and 3306 
Visits to institutions. 


The primary work of Society members is 
visiting people in their own homes. Assistance 
may be given in the form of food, clothing, fur- 
niture, advice or friendship. Visits are made on a 
regular basis to facilitate the friendship aspect of 
their service. Members of the Society also regu- 


larly visit public hospitals, nursing homes and 
Risdon Prison. 


St Vincent de Paul offers accommodation 
services for various types of disadvantaged 
groups. Bethlehem House, situated in North Ho- 
bart, provides shelter, food, health and welfare 
support for up to 50 men each night. The House 
receives funding from the Commonwealth and 
State governments. The Society also runs A.A. 
Lord Homes for the Aged which provides 90 
single and 36 double units for elderly people. In 
the Devonport area, St Vincent Nursing Home 
provides 44 beds for aged nursing care. 


Also operating under the auspices of the 
Society of St Vincent de Paul is Tastex, a 
sheltered workshop environment for people with 
disabilities. Training and employment opportu- 
nities are provided for these people through the 
manufacture of knitwear. 
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Chapter 13 


TOURISM 


With an increasing significance being placed on tourism, new initiatives and events 
are constantly being organised to make Tasmania the ideal holiday spot. In recent times 
the focus has been on Tasmania as a major sport venue. World-class sporting events are 
featuring regularly on the calendar and are attracting more and more visitors every year. 


13.1 VISITORS 


In 1992 a total of 771 489 interstate and 
international passengers arrived in 
Tasmania. This was an increase of 1.2 per 
cent on the 1991 figure of 762 638. The most 
significant contribution to the increase was 
attributed to arrivals by air from interstate; 
this figure surpassed the previous all-time 
high of 625 366 (recorded in 1991) by 4.3 per 
cent. However, arrivals into the State by sea 
dropped by 12.5 per cent to 114 969 in 1992 
from the 1991 figure of 131 375. Part of this 
decrease may be attributed to SeaCat 
Tasmania not operating across Bass Strait 
during the winter months. 


The source of information about visitors into 
Tasmania is the Tasmania Visitor Survey 
(TVS). The survey is a Department of Tourism, 
Sport and Recreation initiative and is conducted 
for them by the Australian Bureau of Statistics 
(ABS). 


Surveys have been conducted during 1978. 
1981, 1984, 1986, 1988, 1990, 1991 and 1992. 


Based on the TVS, in recent years visitors 
have comprised around 55 to 60 per cent of all 
departures. The number of visitors arriving in 
Tasmania has increased by 37.8 per cent since 


1978, while passenger arrivals, which included 
Tasmanians returning home to the State, have 
increased by 38.5 per cent over the same period. 


ESTIMATED PASSENGER 


ARRIVALS TO TASMANIA 
(7000) 
Period Passenger arrivals Visitors 
1984 580.4 SiIBYS) 
1986 629.6 329.5 
1988 681.5 406.6 
1990 684.3 405.8 
1991 762.6 454.7 
1992 771.5 437.2 


(Source: TVS, Department of Tourism, Sport and Recreation) 


In 1992, a record 771 489 persons arrived in 
Tasmania by sea and air. Eighty-five per cent of 
the arrivals were by air, and 15 per cent by sea. 
Total arrivals by sea fell to 114 969, a drop of 
some 12 per cent when compared with the 1991 
figure of 131 375. This was the lowest figure for 
sea arrivals since 1988. The 1989 sea proportion 
(over 20 per cent) of arrivals was boosted by the 
air pilots’ dispute that occurred in that year. 


Trend estimates of arrivals in the latter part of 
1992 indicated a firm recovery in arrivals from 
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ORIGIN OF VISITORS TO TASMANIA 


(000) 

State/country 

of origin 1988 199] 1992 
NSW 75.1 91.6 ° 84.2 
Victoria 149.5 167.5 165.7 
Queensland 29.1 32.9 38.0 
South Australia 22.9 24.2 26.1 
Western Australia 13.4 1154.33 16.9 
Northern Territory 73 1.9 2.1 
PACA 14.1 lial 16.9 
Total Australia 306.2 350.5 349.9 
Europe 15.4 26.0 22.0 
North America Diva 15.8 DES 
New Zealand 9.5 fell 8.0 
Japan (a) ies} 1.8 1.8 
South East Asia (a) 2.0 5 1.8 
Other overseas 59.2 49.9 48.0 
All adult visitors 365.4 404.6 398.1 


(Source: TVS, Department Tourism, Sport & Recreation) 


the slight downturn experienced during the early 
part of 1992. At the end of 1992, the trend 
estimate was well above the 67 OOO level, 
slightly above the previous record high levels 
achieved in October 1991. 


Victorians, the largest proportion of visitors, 
accounted for nearly 42 per cent of the total in 
1992. In 1978, the proportion was 51 per cent 
but by 1988 it had dropped to 41 per cent. 
Queenslanders are showing an increased interest 
in the State; in 1978 they represented 7.4 per 
cent of visitors, but by 1992 this figure had 
increased to 9.6 per cent. Visitors from the 
Australian Capital Territory have increased from 
3.2 per cent in 1978 to 4.2 per cent in 1992. 


It is interesting to note that in 1992 visitors 
into Tasmania from overseas totalled 12 per cent 
of all visitors. Europeans accounted for 5.5 per 
cent of overseas visitor arrivals, while Japan and 
South-East Asia could only manage a combined 
total of 1.0 per cent of these arrivals. 


Visiting friends and relatives has been an 
increasingly popular reason for holidaying in 
Tasmania, with numbers increasing from 71 800 
in 1986 to 124 000 in 1992. 


In general, from 1986 to 1992 figures show 
that Tasmania has increased in popularity as a 
holiday destination. Sporting events are also a 
popular activity for visitors. 


In terms of places visited, the most popular 


sites have consistently been Port Arthur, 


ARRIVALS IN TASMANIA 


By air 
New 
Period Interstate Zealand By sea Total 
1986 524 342 =10 136 95139) > 6295617; 
1987 526 517 9 446 88 343 624 306 
1988 571 344 8625 101572 681541 
1989 449 481 8489 118646 576616 
1990 555 631 8629 120004 684 264 
199] 625 366 5897 131375 762638 
1992 652 092 4428 114969 771 489 


(Source: Dept. of Tourism, Sport and Recreation) 


Cataract Gorge, Mount Wellington, Cradle 
Mountain and Queenstown. All except Queen- 
stown experienced increased visits in each year 
of the survey from 1986 to 1992. The Port 
Arthur Historic Site is the major drawcard, with 
strong growth in numbers through to 1991. This 
has occurred despite the introduction of fees in 
October 1987. 


Several sites in the Central Highlands, par- 
ticularly Lake St. Clair and Mount Field Na- 
tional Park, displayed stable growth, as did the 
Freycinet Peninsula on the East Coast. 


REASON FOR VISITING TASMANIA 


('000) 
Reason 1988-199] 1992 
Holiday — 
Fly/drive holiday 98.4 64.8 43.5 
School/educational 3h I 2.6 3)3) 
Other organised tour Pee? ike) S) 18.4 
Bushwalking and rafting (a) 11.4 15.8 15.7 
Visit friends/relatives 102.3 112.6 124.0 
Other holiday 24.2 VIL 90.8 
Other — 
Business 63.4 64.6 56.2 
Conventions 17.6 24.1 Pe df 
Sporting events ey oF 12.1 
Other reasons 7.0 15.0 12.4 
Total 365.4 404.6 398.1 


(Source: TVS, Department of Tourism, Sport & Recreation) 


As would be expected, sightseeing/touring is 
the most popular activity for visitors to Tasma- 
nia, followed by visits to historic sites. In 1992, 
42 per cent of all activities undertaken fell into 
those two groups. 


_The numbers ‘visiting casinos’ have plateaued 
since 1986, representing a lower percentage of 
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PLACES VISITED IN TASMANIA 


(000) 
Places 199] 1992 
Port Arthur Historic Site 177.8 170.1 
Cataract Gorge 139.9 141.8 
Cradle Mountain 99.0 106.3 
Mt Wellington 115.8 117.4 
Hobart Botanical Gardens 83.2 89.5 
Lake St Clair 78.3 80.4 
Gordon River n.a. 71.4 
Mt Field National Park 61.0 62.0 
Freycinet Peninsula SHES See 
Bruny Island 12 15.4 
Maria Island National Park PS) 8.4 
Queenstown 126.3 111.9 
Leven Canyon 13.0 13.2 


(Source: TVS, Department of Tourism, Sport & Recreation) 


activities undertaken each succeeding year. 
While it is still a major activity, the proliferation 
of casinos on the ‘mainland’ has very likely had 
a significant impact on this type of activity. 


The levels of close-to-nature outdoor activi- 
ties were maintained or increased marginally 
over the period. Aquatic-type activities such as 
fishing and boating appear to be areas of some 
growth. The inclusion of several new categories 
of activities in the 1991 survey indicated that 
Visiting wineries is also a significant activity. 
Despite a downward trend in visitor activities, 
the numer of visitors taking scenic flights 
increased from 9600 to 13 500 between 1991 
and 1992. 


In 1992, visitors spent almos $380 million in 
Tasmania. Approximately 35 per cent of this 
amount was spent on accommodation and 21 per 
cent on transport. Between 1986 and 1992, 
transport expenditure grew 97 per cent, whereas 
accommodation increased by only 67 per cent. 


Visitor spending while in Tasmania for 1992 
was nearly six per cent below the figure re- 
corded in 1991, but 22 per cent up on the 1988 
level. However, average daily spending did not 
show the same relative decline; 1992 daily 
spending was only about 3 per cent less than the 
1991 average. The 1992 daily average was just 
over $18.00 (23 per cent) up on the 1988 aver- 
age. 


Another interesting feature is ‘total nights’ 
which appears to have been on a plateau since 


HOLIDAY ACTIVITIES UNDERTAKEN 


IN TASMANIA (’000) 
Activity 1986 1991 1992 
Visiting casinos 154.0 168.5 150.2 
Half-day cruise (a) 98.2 446 96.9 
Bushwalking /climbing (b) 90.0 92.0 86.8 
Organised sport 13.7 G!2 Or, 
Visiting historic sites 169.8 246.8 238.3 
Sea fishing Shi 16.2 16.4 
Trout angling 10.5 Pfs Wil) 
Sightseeing/touring 176.3. 276.3 266.1 
Snow skiing 1.6 2.8 2.8 
Canoeing/boating 14.7 15.0 17.0 
Visiting museums/art galleries (c) na. 153.4 130.9 
Caving/visiting show caves (c) n.a. OL 475 
Walking/4WD tour (c) n.a. 224 5:8 
Gordon River cruise (d) n.a. 74.2 n.a. 
Golf (c) n.a. KS.7/ sly) 
Scenic flights (c) n.a. Sie) SS) 
Visiting wineries (c) n.a. 43.1 40.1 


(a) Does not include Gordon River cruises in 1991. 
(b) Changed to bushwalking/rafting in 1991. 

(c) Included in TVS in 1991. 

(d) Included in TVS in 1991 only. 


(Source: TVS, Department of Tourism, Sport & Recreation) 


1988. This has occurred despite a signficant 
increase in the number of total visitors. 


Most visitors to the State prefer to stay with 
friends and relatives. However, hotels and 
motels with facilities account for the second 
largest proportion of accommodation used by 
visitors. 


ADULT VISITORS, SPENDING AND 
LENGTH OF STAY 


1988 199] 1992 


Spending ($'000) — 


Accommodation 106535 135098 130455 

Transport 65 982 84883 77750 

Other 135690 178648 168 623 

Total 308 208 398630 376829 
Change in total 

spending (%) 30.1 293 —5.5 
Change in CPI 14.8 16.2 0.3 
Average daily spending ($) 79.1 100.1 MS 
Length of stay (000 nights) — 

Total nights 3 895 3 983 3 865 


(Source: TVS, Dept. Tourism, Sport and Recreation 
Consumer Price Index, Australia; ABS Catalogue No. 6401.0) 
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ACCOMMODATION CAPACITY, 


TASMANIA 

Accommodation At December 
establishment 1986 1991 1992 
Hotel rooms with private 

facilities 2 837 3474 3416 
Motel rooms 1 494 1698 1717 
Holiday units n.a. 729 725 
Caravan park sites, 

cabins 4 850 6291 6436 


(Source: Tourist Accommodation, Tasmania ABS Catalogue No. 
8635.6) 


Data for tourist accommodation are collected 
by the quarterly ABS Tourist Accommodation 
Survey of hotels, motels, guest houses, holiday 
flats and units, visitor hostels and caravan parks. 


From 1986 to 1992, the number of hotel 
rooms increased by 20 per cent; this may be 
attributed to the construction of new and 
re-modelling of existing establishments. Simi- 
larly, the number of motel rooms available in 
the State has increased by nearly 15 per cent 
since December 1986. There has also been a 
boom in caravan park sites and cabins which 
have increased by nearly 33 per cent from 
December 1986 to December 1992. The number 
of holiday units has decreased by three per cent 
since December 1988. When examining move- 
ments in occupancy rates there is a need to keep 
in mind that the occupancy rate is a factor of: 


ACCOMMODATION OCCUPANCY 


RATES, TASMANIA (%) 

Hotel, motel Holiday Caravan park 
Year rooms units sites 
1986 52.6 56.3 22.1 
1987 50.0 528) 20.6 
1988 46.5 Sil) 20.2 
1989 45.5 52.8 Pla 
1990 48.5 56.8 Pipa 
199] 48.9 54.2 20.6 
1992 aly? 50.1 (a) 25.1 


(a) From September quarter 1992, the treatment for permanently 
reserved caravan parks has been changed. Total site occupancy 
rates for caravan parks from September quarter 1992 are not com- 
parable with those of previous years. 


(Source: Tourist Accommodation, Tasmania; ABS Catalogue No. 
8635.6) 


| first began operations to Tasmania in the late 
_ tourism to Tasmania, and has worked closely 
_ with the Tasmanian tourist industry and State 
_ Government agencies such as Tourism Tas- 


| brought to the tourist market in Tasmania is 


| QANTAS fleet from giant Jumbos (Boeing 


_bished so all aircraft will match the high | 


TOURISM 


e the capacity available for utilisation; 


e the number of persons staying in estab- 
lishments and the length of each person’s 
stay, that is visitor nights stayed as measured 
by room nights, unit nights. 


In fact it is possible that room occupancy rates 
in hotels (for example) could decline, while 
room nights occupied remained the same. 


QANTAS - The Australian Airline 


QANTAS -— The Australian Airline is also 
The Tasmanian Airline. 


The merger between QANTAS and Austra- | 
lian Airlines means that Tasmanians now 
have direct access to 38 QANTAS ports in 23 
countries around the world. In addition, 
QANTAS covers 49 cities and towns through- 
out Australia to provide the complete airline 
service from Tasmania. Moscow and Mel- 
bourne, Tokyo and Townsville, Suva and 
Sydney, Rome and Rockhampton, Athens and 
Adelaide, Peking and Perth; all these cities 
and hundreds more are now easier to reach 
from Hobart, Launceston and Devonport 
through the QANTAS ‘seamless’ service. 


‘Seamless’ service means that Tasmanians 
travelling overseas via a domestic port (such 
as Hobart to Los Angeles via Melbourne) go 
through domestic and international check-in 
in Tasmania, one-stop seat allocation and 
baggage check-in through to the international 
airport. 


QANTAS has been a major player in the 
Tasmanian tourist industry for more than 40 
years when TAA, later Australian Airlines, 


1940s. TAA was an innovator in promoting 


mania. The expertise which QANTAS has 


being applied to provide a new level of inter- 
national service. The 86 jet aircraft in the 


747s) to swift Boeing 737s are being refur- 


standards demanded of international airlines. 


VISITORS 


The annual room occupancy rate for hotel and 
motel rooms has increased from 45.5 per cent in 
1989 to 51.2 per cent in 1992. 


Room occupancy rates for hotels, motels etc. 
with facilities vary from quarter to quarter. 


The March quarter is the peak occupancy 
period for hotels, motels etc., and January and 
March tend to be peak months. Average room 
occupancy rates throughout the State are usually 
better than 60 per cent during these months. 


On a star-grading basis, hotels, motels etc., 
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with facilities at the top end of the market 
achieve substantially greater occupancy rates 
than lower graded establishments. Four and 
five-star hotels usually manage room occupancy 
rates that are four to five percentage points 
better than hotels in the three-star grading, and 
as much as 10 to 15 percentage points better 


than the one and two-star establishments. 


Major events which attracted large numbers 
of visitors to the State during 1992 included the 
Sydney-Hobart Yacht Race, the Melbourne-De- 
vonport Yacht Race, Targa Tasmania, Southern 
Cross and Coca Cola Tennis Challenger, Austra- 


TT-LINE 


In 1985 the Tasmanian Government negotiated a grant from the Federal Government to 
purchase the 19 000 tonne German ferry Nils Holgersson to replace the small and ageing 
ANL vessel Empress of Australia. Nils Holgersson was renamed Abel Tasman and started 
operations on 1 July 1985. It was operated by TT-Line, a division of the Tasmanian 
Transport Commission. This secured for Tasmania a reliable sea link to mainland Aus- 
tralia, providing a dependable, efficient and regular service for both passengers and 


freight. 


Since its introduction, Abel Tasman’s re- 
cord has been outstanding. It has never 
missed a sailing due to bad weather, has had 
an exceptional record for industrial harmony, 
and acted as a lifeline for Tasmania during 
the 1989 airlines’ dispute. During that year it 
carried a record 240 000 passengers, double 
the number carried in the last year of ANL’s 
operation. 


In early 1991, the Tasmanian Government 
signed a memorandum of agreement with a 
German shipping line to purchase a 1986 
built, 31 000 tonne vessel Peter Pan. Peter 
Pan is to be renamed Spirit of Tasmania, and 
will replace Abel Tasman on the Bass Strait 
run in December 1993. Spirit of Tasmania 
represents a quantum leap in the capacity and 
level of service offered on the Bass Strait. In 
addition it will alleviate the problem experi- 
enced by Abel Tasman of insufficient vehicle 
space to carry all the freight and passenger 
vehicles on offer. 


Spirit of Tasmania is the same height as the 
Hobart Sheraton, and is bigger than many 
well-known cruise ships such as the Fairstar 
and Royal Viking vessels which have visited 
Tasmania. 


Spirit of Tasmania will operate to the same 
schedule as the Abel Tasman. However, unlike 
on the Abel Tasman, passengers will be able to 
board and enjoy facilities up to three hours 
before departure, check-in will be at booths 
allowing streamlined loading, and cabin keys 
will be issued at check-in. The range of facili- 
ties will be exceptional, including: 


e three restaurants; 
e several bars; 


e a VIP club similar to Flightdeck or 
Golden Wings; 


e a gaming area; 

e an information centre and visitor’s ‘expe- 
rience’; 

e a world-class tourist shopping centre; and 


e arange of facilities for children. 


In addition there is a conference centre with 
capacity for several hundred delegates. 


Cabins range from suites to a backpackers’ 
hostel and prices at all levels of accommoda- 
tion will be kept very competitive. To comple- 
ment the improved facilities, all crew are 
undergoing a period of extensive training to 
ensure world-class service on this vessel. 
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lian Indoor Bias Bowls Titles, Veteran World 
Cup Orienteering, Australian Track Cycling 
Championships and the Australian Veterans 
Track Cycling Championships. 


13.2 TASMANIA’S HERITAGE 


The Kodak Sydney-Hobart Yacht Race 
has long given Tasmania’s profile a boost, 
attracting yachts from throughout Australia 
and New Zealand as one of the three 
internationally-recognised bluewater ocean 
racing classics. 


The race which will celebrate its 5Oth anniver- 
sary in 1994, highlights a seafaring and sailing 
heritage that is ingrained in the Tasmanian 
lifestyle. 


For the 1000 men and women who sail out 
through Sydney Heads each Boxing Day with a 
southerly heading, there is no greater sailing 
adventure than the Kodak Sydney-Hobart Yacht 
Race. Months of training, hours of ship-board 
preparation and friendly inter-club and inter- 
country rivalries are exposed on the sometimes 
tortuous Tasman Sea during the 630 nautical 
mile journey south. 


There’s one goal in mind — the comforts of 
the island’s capital, to be safely inside Hobart’s 
Constitution Dock for a traditional scallop pie, 
New Year’s Eve and the city’s enticing week- 
long Taste of Tasmania Festival. The Festival is 
a celebration of Tasmania’s maritime heritage 
and new traditions in fine food and wine with 
the country’s largest open air restaurant just 100 
metres from Constitution Dock. 


The best of Tasmania is on offer from 27 De- 
cember to 2 January — an event not to be 
missed. Like no other event, the Sydney-Hobart 
links Sydney and Hobart, two cities with a rich 
maritime heritage, begun during the early years 
of settlement and convict transportion to Van 
Diemens Land. 


This heritage can be better understood by 
taking time to wander through some of the 
island’s coastal villages, places like Battery 
Point on Hobart’s waterfront and home to the 
Maritime Museum, as well as special displays in 
the Tasmanian and Queen Victoria museums in 
Hobart and Launceston and at the Low Head 
Pilot Station, the oldest continually operating 
pilot station in Australia. 


British Steel Yacht Commercial Union 
Photo: The Mercury 


Last January, Hobart received its first visit by 
a fleet of yachts contesting a circumnavigation 
— the British Steel Around the World 
Challenge. Peter Phillips, skipper of Rhone- 
Poulenc, one of the 10 identical yachts, found 
the port particularly welcoming after traversing 
the Southern Ocean from Rio De Janeiro. 


From being a roaring, rum-fuelled harbour the 
city has grown to be a modern capital of 
180 000 residents on a temperate island which 
increasingly attracts more and more interna- 
tional visitors. They come to experience its 
mountains, great river valleys, and an interna- 
tionally-acclaimed wilderness. They also came 
to understand this important maritime heritage. 


Other events draw a similar focus. For exam- 
ple, the Van Diemen’s Land Circumnavigation 
has become a biennial event. 


Combining the skills of sailing and running is 
the tortuous Boags Three Peaks Yacht Race, an 
annual event starting at Beauty Point near 
Launceston on Good Friday and involving fleet 
calls to Flinders Island, Freycinet Peninsula on 
the East Coast and Hobart, with runners required 
to scale three mountain peaks en route. 
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The island’s calendar of special events 
extends over the whole year, including sailing 
events, hop and tulip festivals, Targa Tasmania, 
and jazz in the vineyards. 


Targa Tasmania is an intensive five day, 2000 
km rally around the island for more than 240 
classic, modern and ‘thoroughbred’ cars. 
Tasmania’s highways and mountain and country 
roads are closed to all but the entries during the 
special Targa stages, allowing vehicles to be 
driven as they were designed to be driven. 


For followers of track athletics, the National 
Relays at Hobart’s Domain track have attracted 
some of the top athletes in the region, (Austra- 
lia’s best runners together with international 
teams competing by invitation) for the January 
twilight event. 


Multi-discipline events are taking their hold 
— the Paddy Pallin Cradle to Coast race each 
March involves teams of competitors running, 
paddling and cycling from Cradle Mountain 
through Tasmania’s World Heritage Area to 
Coles Bay on the East Coast. 


During late winter a similar event, the APPM 
Winter Challenge, with the addition of a snow- 
skiing leg starts from Mt. Field National Park 
with a finish in Hobart. 


Of course, there’s more — folk music and 
garden festivals, arts and craft, food and wine, 
tulips and trout. 


Tasmania was the source of New Zealand’s 
original trout population and is a popular desti- 
nation for other Australian and international 
fishers. 


The Tasmanian Trout Fishing Championships 
held each November attract some of the coun- 
try’s best to the lakes and streams of Tasmania’s 
highlands. 
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Chapter 14 


AGRICULTURE 


Wool, fat lambs, beef, dairying and vegetable growing continue to be the mainstay of 
the State’s agricultural production. However in recent years Tasmanian farmers have 
diversified into less traditional crops and other activities. These include buckwheat, 
peppermint, fennel and pyrethrum as well as wine production and deer farming. The gross 
value of Tasmania’s agricultural production was estimated at more than $533 million in 
1991-92. Vegetable cropping contributed almost 20 per cent, or $104 million. 


14.1 FINANCES OF FARM 
BUSINESSES 


Data collected in the Agricultural Finance 
Survey (AFS) is used to produce information 
for agriculture that is comparable with finan- 
cial information for other sectors of economic 
activity. The information can be used for 
financial analysis of agriculture for a given 
year or over a series of years. 


14.1.1. Turnover, Cash 
Surplus and Profit Margins 


Operating 


Turnover 


In 1991-92 Tasmanian farm businesses had 
an aggregate turnover of $481.7 million. This 
was 20.9 per cent higher than the 1986-87 level. 


As in the Australian case. the turnover of 


Tasmanian farm businesses peaked in 1989-90, 


when it reached $559.1 million. The collapse of 


wool prices in 1990-91 led to a 13 per cent fall 
in aggregate Tasmanian farm business turnover. 
For Australia the fall was 12.1 per cent. 


The average turnover per farm business in 
1991-92 was $150 800. This was the second 


lowest average turnover of any State and almost 
$19 000 below the Australian average. This re- 
flects the smaller scale of Tasmanian farming 
operations. 


In 1989-90 the average turnover for Tasma- 
nian farm businesses peaked at $173 900. In 
1991-92 the average turnover was $150 800, 
which represents a fall of 13.3 per cent. The 
main contributor to this fall has been a drop in 
the sales of livestock products. This can be 
attributed to the collapse of wool sale returns to 


Turnover is the sum of all proceeds received by 
farm businesses in the year, for example proceeds 
from sales of crops, livestock, livestock products 
and miscellaneous income items; 


Cash operating surplus is obtained by deduct- 
ing expenses from turnover. These expenses 
include payments for fertilisers, seed, livestock, 
electricity, fuel, rates and taxes (other than income 
and company tax), wages and salaries, interest 
payments and rent; 


Profit margin is the ratio of cash operating 
surplus fo turnover, expressed as a percentage. In 
effect it represents the proportion of each dollar of 
turnover, which converts into cash operating sur- 
plus. 
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farms. Sale of milk is the other principal compo- 
nent of livestock product sales in Tasmania. The 
total sales of livestock products in the dairying 
industry increased by almost four million dol- 
lars from 1989-90 to 1991-92. 


In 1991-92, almost 12 per cent of Tasmanian 
farm businesses made a turnover of $300 000 or 
more. These farm businesses contributed 43.1 
per cent of the aggregate Tasmanian farm 
business turnover in 1991-92. 


Most Tasmanian farm businesses have a turn- 
over of less than $100 000. In 1991-92 almost 
57 per cent of farm businesses were in this 
group and they contributed only 20 per cent of 
total farm business turnover. 


Cash Operating Surplus 


In 1991-92 an estimated 27.1 per cent of 
Tasmanian farm businesses had a cash operating 
loss. The average cash operating loss of those 
businesses in 1991-92 was $27 500. By 
comparison, 25.8 per cent of Australian farm 
businesses had a cash operating loss. 


Profit Margins 


In 1986-87 Tasmanian farm businesses had a 
profit margin of 22.2 per cent, which is similar 
to the national average. In 1991-92 the overall 
profit margin of Tasmanian farm businesses had 
fallen to a low of 14.4 per cent, compared to 


AGRICULTURAL LAND USE, 
TASMANIA (’000 ha) 
Area 1990-9] 1991-92 
Crops - 
Cereals for - 
Grain 20.5 7s) 
Other purposes v5) OF, 
Legumes V2 12 
Fruit 2.9 3.0 
Vegetables 16.2 16.3 
Other 2s PS) 
Total crops 733 i) 
Sown pasture 851.9 829.8 
Total area of 
agricultural establishments (a) 1 870.3 1 844.9 


(a) Includes area used for rough grazing, forestry or not utilised 
for any specific purpose. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


16.7 for Australia. Profit margins in the dairying 
and vegetable industries were 19.4 and 27.7 per 
cent respectively. The downturn in profit mar- 
gins from 1989-90 was largely due to the col- 
lapse of wool prices in 1990-91. 

Interest 


14.1.2 Farm Debt and 


Payments 


Tasmanian farm businesses owed a total of 
$473.7 million at the end of 1991-92. This 
represented an average gross indebtedness of 
$148 300 per farm business, compared with 
$135 200 for Australia. At the end of the 
1991-92 year, 44.1 per cent of Tasmanian farm 
debt was owed to banks; this compares with 
69.0 per cent for Australia. 


Almost 27 per cent of Tasmanian farm busi- 
nesses had no debt at the end of 1991-92. 
However 21.9 per cent owed $200 000 or more. 
The average gross indebtedness of farm busi- 
nesses owing $200 000 or more was $529 000. 
This amounted to 78.2 per cent of the total 
amount owed by Tasmanian farmers. 


AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
ACCORDING TO PRINCIPAL 
AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES, 

TASMANIA, 1991-92 


Establish-_ Proportion 
Agricultural ments of all holdings 
activity (Number) (%) 
Establishments growing - 
Cereals for grain - 
Wheat 90 2.6 
Barley 451 132 
Vegetables for human 
consumption - 
Beans, French and runner 
for processing 169 5.0 
Carrots 54 1.6 
Onions 197 5.8 
Peas for processing 350 10.3 
Potatoes 615 18.0 
Any vegetables for human 
consumption 856 25a 
Orchard fruit - 
Apples 166 4.9 
Establishments carrying - 
Milk cattle 890 26.1 
Meat cattle iii 74.3 
Pigs 144 4.2 
Sheep 1 787 52.4 
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AREA OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 


TASMANIA 
(ha) 
Crops 1990-9] 1991-92 
Cereals for grain - 
Barley 9 766 11 344 
Oats 9 257 9 146 
Wheat 599 1 167 
Vegetables for human 
consumption - 
Beans, French and runner 
for processing 1191 1 250 
Onions 1 422 1 507 
Peas (green) for processing 5 628 5 342 
Potatoes > 127 5 967 
Total vegetables (a) 16 172 16 296 
Orchard fruit (a) 2749 2773 
Hops 783 810 
Cereal crops for green feed 
or silage 8 092 7 439 


(a) Includes components not specified separately. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


At the end of 1991-92, Tasmanian farm busi- 
nesses had a debt to asset ratio of 1:5.3. This 
was the lowest of any State and compared with 
a national average of 1:7.3. 


Tasmanian farm businesses have experienced 
decreases in asset values and growth in gross 
indebtedness. For Tasmanian farms, most of the 
decline in asset values has been in the value of 
land, buildings and other structures. This has 
coincided with sharp falls in cash operating 
surplus made. 


During 1991-92, Tasmanian farm businesses 
paid $53.3 million in interest on their debts. 
This represented an average interest payment of 
$16 700, which is about the same as the national 
average. The average interest rate over all 
Tasmanian farm debt in 1991-92 was 12.2 per 
cent, a decrease of 1.3 per cent from the 
previous year. 


14.2 LAND USE 


There were 3413 establishments involved in 
commercial agricultural activities in Tasma- 
nia in 1991-92. A further 1471 sub-commer- 
cial establishments were involved in limited 
agricultural activities in 1991-92. 


GROSS VALUE OF CROPS, 
TASMANIA (a) 
($m) 

Crops 1990-9] 1991-92 
Cereals for grain 8.6 8.9 
Legumes mainly for grain 0.7 0.6 
Crops for hay 0.6 0.9 
Orchard fruit 25.0 38.3 
Berry and small fruit 12, 1.6 
Grapes 1.1 0.9 
Vegetables for human 

consumption 100.6 104.2 
Other crops 43.8 43.9 
Pasture harvested 27.7 28.1 

Total 209.1 227.4 


(a) Excludes crops and pasture harvested for hay, green feed or 
silage. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


Commercial agricultural —_ establishments 
occupied 27 per cent of Tasmania’s area. Just 
under 50 per cent of the area of commercial 
agricultural establishments was under sown 
pasture or used for crops (for example cereals or 
fruit). The balance (around 940 000 hectares) 
was semi-cleared land, bush or fallow; and was 
used for rough grazing, forestry or not utilised at 
all. 


An important agricultural activity is livestock 
grazing. Eighty per cent of establishments 
carried cattle (milk or meat) and 52 per cent 
grazed sheep. This combination of meat cattle 
and sheep grazing activities is popular in Tas- 
mania. About 25 per cent of establishments 
combine these two activities. 


In 1991-92 just over 25 per cent of agricul- 
tural establishments carried dairy cattle. This is 
a considerable fall from 20 years earlier when 
around 40 per cent of agricultural estab- 
lishments carried cattle for milk. 


14.3 CROPS 


The principal cropping activity on Tasma- 
nian farms is the growing of vegetables for 
human consumption. This is the major crop- 
ping activity in terms of both farm area used 
and value of products. 
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THE TASMANIAN APIARY 
INDUSTRY 


The apiary industry in Tasmania has 
had a long history. European Bees were 
successfully introduced into Tasmania in 
1831 and the first Italian Bees in 1884. In 
1946 the Tasmanian Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion was established and the Tasmanian 
Honey Committee began in 1978. The 
Committee involves members from the 
Beekeepers’ Association and also different 
Government agencies which are involved 
in managing public land on which there 
are licensed apiary sites. The industry 
produces honey and beeswax, and more 
recently, beekeepers have provided polli- 
nation services to a variety of seed and 
fruit growing industries. 


Leatherwood honey is the dominant honey 
variety produced in Tasmania, with other 
minor types being blackberry, clover and 
gum. The Tasmanian commercial apiary 
industry is largely dependent on the produc- 
tion of leatherwood honey. Leatherwood 
honey is unique to Tasmania and has a 
distinctive flavour and aroma. Almost two 
thirds of the total honey production in the 
State comes from leatherwood (Eucryphia 
lucida) blossom, which grows in rainforests 
in the West of the State. 


In July 1992 there were 732 licensed bee- 
keepers in Tasmania with a total of approxi- 
mately 15 750 hives. Out of 732 keepers, 622 
were only part-time beekeepers with less 
than 10 hives. Only 12 beekeepers were full- 
time, and they had around 9600 hives. Total 
annual honey production has been increasing 
over the last few years, and in 1990-91 total 
production of honey was 972 tonnes. This 
represented a farm gate value of $1.7 million. 


Recently there has been a greater interest 
in unpolluted, natural products. Sixty-five 
per cent of the leatherwood products come 
from unpolluted wilderness areas which 
means that Tasmania is in a unique position 
to market its leatherwood honey products. 


About 25 per cent of leatherwood honey 
comes from hives located in World Heritage 
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Photo: Tasphoto Services 


Bee on flower 


Area and the remainder from production for- 
ests and Crown Land. 


Sales of Tasmanian honeys are shared 
between the local market (20 per cent), the 
interstate market (SO per cent) and the over- 
seas market (30 per cent). 


Honey from Tasmania is exported in bulk, 
primarily to the United Kingdom and 
Germany. About one fifth of honey exports 
are value-added (packed into containers of 
4 kg or less) and are sent to America, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Korea and the Middle 
East. 


More recently, the apiary industry has been 
broadening the range of services they offer. 
Tasmanian beekeepers are starting to 
diversify by providing pollination services to 
a variety of horticulture and small seed crops 
which rely on honey bees for pollination. In 
1989 there were over 2000 hives supplied by 
38 beekeepers to a variety of crops including 
apples, cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, 
cherries, clover, fennel, onions, berries and 
stone fruit. 


(Source: Department of Primary Industry 
and Fishing, Rural and Fishing Industries in 
Brief, 1992-93) 
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Most of the vegetable cropping is done along 
the North-West coastal strip. The area is charac- 
terised by deep friable krasnozem soil types and 
relatively high (900 mm to 1400 mm per year) 
and reliable rainfall. The other main vegetable 
growing area is in the North-East around 
Scottsdale. Soil and climate conditions are 
similar to the North-West coastal belt. 


Most of the vegetable crops grown in Tasma- 
nia are used for processing. Farmers grow crops 
such as beans, peas and potatoes under contract 
to processing companies. Some of the crops are 
exported interstate and some are sold on the lo- 
cal fresh market. A local Tasmanian company 
has developed an expanding European export 
market for onions. This is the reason for the 
marked increase in the area planted to onions 
over recent years. In the early 1980s around 550 
hectares of onions were planted. By 1992, the 
area had almost trebled to around 1500 hectares. 


In terms of value and area, potatoes are one of 
the principal crops grown by Tasmanian farm- 
ers. The area planted to potatoes was nearly 
6000 hectares in 1991—92. In the same year the 
value of the potato crop was $51.8 million — 
the highest value of all crops. This was some 
$15 million above the value of the apple crop. 


A traditional Tasmanian crop is hops. They 
used to be grown in numerous small plots 
throughout the Derwent Valley. However with 
the introduction of new high yielding varieties 
of hops and mechanical harvesting, in place of 
hand picking, hop growing has undergone sub- 
stantial change. Hops are now grown in larger 
lots more suited to mechanical harvesting. Large 
areas in the North-East and North-West have 
been planted to the crop as well. These changes 
have maintained Tasmania’s position as the 
main hop growing State. Almost three quarters 
of the total Australian hop production is grown 
in Tasmania. 


A characteristic of the vegetable growing in- 
dustry is the dominance of large producers. This 
is partly due to the high capital cost of equip- 
ment needed in the industry. The top five per 
cent of the State’s vegetable growers produced a 
little over a quarter of Tasmania’s vegetable 
crops. 


On the other hand, in 1991—92 there were 372 
establishments growing less than 10 hectares of 
vegetables. This group represented over 40 per 
cent of vegetable producers, but they produced 
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Potato industry, c1912 Photo: Archives of Tasmania 


only 10 per cent of the total area of vegetables 
reported. 


14.3.1 Potatoes 


Tasmania produces about 20 per cent of the 
Australian potato crop. Most are grown under 
contract to vegetable processors and are turned 
into potato chips. In recent years, the potato 
crop has been the most valuable single agricul- 
tural crop produced by Tasmanian farmers, 
accounting for eight to 10 per cent of the total 
gross value of all agricultural production. 


Most of the potato crop is grown along the 
North-West coastal strip stretching from the 
municipality of Latrobe to Circular Head. Like 
many other agricultural activities, potato grow- 
ing is dominated by large producers. Those 
growing 20 hectares or more (12 per cent of 


POTATOES, TASMANIA 


Area Production 
Year (hectares) (’000 tonnes) 
1987-88 6 380 248 
1988-89 6 001 257 
1989-90 6 852 297 
1990-91 S724, 235 
1991-92 5 967 250 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 
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Wasabi plants 
with Les Baxter 


Photo: 
. John Farrow, 


DPIF 


The Department of Primary Industry and 
Fisheries has been investigating the potential 
for a number of new exotic crops. The crops are 
being developed with Government and industry 
Input. 


Initial contacts with South-East Asia indicate 
that there is potential to establish a ginseng 
industry in the Southern Hemisphere, for export 
to their markets. So far, Korean and American 
ginseng seed, and 2-year-old to 5-year-old 
ginseng roots have been obtained for trials. 


Another crop being investigated is Japanese 
green tea. The production of green tea in Japan 
has been declining due to urbanisation, pollu- 
tion and the ageing of the rural population. This 
has created the opportunity for the production 


APPLES, TASMANIA 
Number of 

trees Production 
Year (000) (000 tonnes) 
1987-88 1 251 52.9 
1988-89 | 267 52.6 
1989-90 1 340 3 
1990-91 1 348 45.3 
1991-92 1 452 50.4 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No, 7114.6) 
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of green tea in the Southern Hemisphere. New 
Zealand has had a small (100 ha) but successful 
commercial green tea industry developing over 
the last seven years. Several thousand green tea 
plants have been introduced to Tasmania from 
Japan. These were planted in the summer of 
1992-93. Links have also been made with 
Japanese and New Zealand people involved in 
the green tea industry. 


Kabocha - Japanese for squash - is another 
crop being developed. It is a green-skinned 
pumpkin and is a fruit product. Since Tasmania 
has been declared free of fruit fly, the opportu- 
nity for the export of Kabocha overseas has 
arisen. Presently there are about 60 growers in 
the State producing around 5000 tonnes of 
Kabocha per year. This amounts to about $1- 
1.5 million. 


Shiitake mushrooms is another crop being 
investigated for its commercial viability in 
Tasmania. Shiitake is the traditional Chinese 
mushroom often used in Chinese cooking, and 
the second largest consumer mushroom in the 
world. Trials are in progress to test whether 
these mushrooms can be grown on Tasmanian 
sawdust. 


Wasabi is a semi-aquatic plant, native to the 
forests of Japan. It is a member of the cabbage 
family and produces edible stems which look 
like brussel sprout stalks. Tasmania has a 
similar climate to the Wasabi-producing areas 
of South-East Asia, and the Department is 
evaluating the potential for commercial produc- 
tion in Tasmania. Several field trials have now 
been established in the State. 


growers) accounted for almost 40 per cent of the 
area of potatoes grown. 


14.3.2 Apple Industry 


Tasmania is still referred to by many as the 
Apple Isle. This was once an accurate reflection 
of the importance of apple orcharding to the 
State’s economy and_ agricultural industry. 
Tasmania is now the third largest apple 
producer, behind Victoria and New South 
Wales, growing around 15 per cent of the 
Australian apple harvest. 
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AREA OF VINEYARDS AND GRAPE 


PRODUCTION 
Variety 1990-9] 199]-92 
Red grapes - 
Bearing (ha) 66 72 
Non-bearing (ha) 38 45 
Total (ha) 104 117 
Production (t) 358 310 
White grapes - 
Bearing (ha) 137 149 
Non-bearing (ha) 62 67 
Total (ha) 199 216 
Production (t) 766 629 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


Apple orcharding was based on overseas 
exports to Europe, in particular the United King- 
dom. About 75 per cent of the crop went 
overseas, nearly all to European countries. 
Apples are still important to the Tasmanian 
agricultural industry. They remain one of the 
two most significant crops in value terms and 
account for around seven per cent of the gross 
value of all agriculture. 

About 38 per cent of the Tasmanian apple 
crop is exported overseas now, of which over 70 


per cent is exported to Asian markets. 


14.3.3 Wine Grapes 


Tasmania has become a wine producer of 


genuine world standing. Although the wine 
industry is small, it has developed an enviable 
reputation for producing premium quality 
wines. This reputation is protected by the Tas- 
manian Appellation of Origin Scheme. 


This wine certification system legislates to 
prevent wine producers calling a wine Tasma- 
nian unless the wine has been produced from 
grapes grown in the State. 


14.4 LIVESTOCK AND 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Sales of livestock and livestock products 
account for around 60 per cent of the gross 
value of Tasmanian agriculture. 


FLOCK COMPOSITION, 
TASMANIA (a) 
1992 
Type of 
sheep (000) (%) 
Rams 42.3 1.0 
Breeding ewes 1 744.7 40.6 
Other ewes 2323) 5.4 
Wethers S350 31.1 
Lambs and hoggets 940.3 21.9 
Sa a eee 8 Se SO 4 


(a) At 31 March. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6). 


14.4.1 Sheep 


Within the diversity of Tasmanian agriculture, 
sheep are the biggest single contributor to the 
value of Tasmanian agricultural production. 
Wool and sales of sheep (for slaughtering and 
export) together contribute around 16 per cent 
of the gross value of Tasmanian agricultural 
output. Until recently this proportion has been 
higher, due to the buoyant wool prices 
experienced. 


Composition of the Sheep Flock 


The structure of Tasmania’s sheep flock has 
been fairly stable over the past two decades. The 
main change has been in the proportion of weth- 
ers kept for wool production, which dropped 
from around 25 per cent in the 1970s to about 
20 per cent in the early 1980s. It has since 
climbed up to around the 30 per cent level. The 
recovery in the proportion of wethers is a reflec- 
tion of buoyant wool prices experienced 
throughout the 1980s and the loss of the live 
sheep trade in 1989. 


Wool 


Tasmania has gained a reputation in the inter- 
national wool market as a producer of top 
quality, fine merino fleeces. Tasmanian wool 
producers have regularly held the record price 
for fine merino wool sold at auction. However 
in terms of the overall fleece sold, the propor- 
tion of Tasmanian wool falling into the very 
fine category (20 microns or finer) is below the 
national level. This is a reflection of the differ- 
ent breed structure of the Tasmanian flock. The 
proportion of merino sheep in Tasmania’s sheep 
flock is smaller than the national flock. 
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TOTAL WOOL PRODUCTION AND 


VALUE, TASMANIA 
Total wool (a) Value (a) 
Year (tonnes) ($m) 
1986-87 26 341 108.7 
1987-88 23 519 162.4 
1988-89 QUIS 154.7 
1989-90 27 065 163.4 
1990-91 23 270 116.8 
1991-92 19 932 78.7 


(a) Based on data collected from brokers and dealers. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


With the collapse of the Reserve Price 
Scheme in 1990 and the marked reduction in 


sheep numbers that followed, the value of 


Tasmania's wool clip has been halved. The 
value of the State’s wool has fallen from $163 
million in 1989-90 to less than $80 million in 
the 1991-92 season. Over these past three 
seasons, the average price paid to Tasmanian 
farmers for their wool has fallen from just under 
700 cents a kilogram to 425 cents. During this 
time, sheep numbers have been cut by about 
twenty per cent, from 5.3 million to 4.3 million. 


Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 


While wool is the most valuable product from 
the sheep industry, sheep and lambs slaughtered 
for meat also contribute substantially to the 
estimated value of agricultural production. 
Between $8 and $10 million is added annually 
to the value of agriculture from slaughterings. A 
considerable part of the meat produced is 
exported overseas. In recent years about one 


SHEEP NUMBERS AND WOOL 
PRODUCTION, TASMANIA 
Sheep Shorn 
numbers wool 
(000) production 
Year (a) (tonnes) 
1987-88 4 746.4 19 317 
1988-89 4 933.0 18 738 
1989-90 5 336.8 21 408 
1990-91 4803.9 20 393 
1991-92 4294.8 17 579 


(a) At 31 March. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


million sheep and lambs have been slaughtered, 
providing between 16 O00 tonnes of meat 
annually. 


14.4.2 Cattle 


One of the most common agricultural activi- 
ties is grazing cattle for meat. This activity is 
frequently undertaken as a sideline to other 
major activities such as sheep farming, dairying 
or cropping. About 70 to 75 per cent of agricul- 
tural establishments carry some cattle for meat 
production. Almost 50 per cent of estab- 
lishments with meat cattle carry around 10 per 
cent of the total meat cattle herd, which illus- 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
SLAUGHTERED, TASMANIA (000) 


Year ended 30 June Sheep Lambs 
1988 630.0 656.0 
1989 412.4 595.0 
1990 9323 588.8 
199] 448.3 595.9) 
1992 446.7 489.8 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


trates the secondary nature of meat production. 
The top five per cent of agricultural estab- 
lishments with meat cattle (those with more than 
500 head) account for around 40 per cent of 
meat cattle. 


Dairying remains an important agricultural 
activity in Tasmania. Dairy products contribute 
approximately 15 per cent of the total value of 
agricultural production. 


Over the past two to three decades the dairy 
industry has undergone major change. The 
number of milk cattle has fallen by over 50 per 
cent while the number of establishments 
involved in the dairy industry has fallen by 
more than 80 per cent. While some of this de- 
crease is due to a change in classification, most 
is due to a real fall in dairying establishments. 


A contraction of the United Kingdom export 
market was the initial catalyst for the fall in the 
dairy industry. Further pressure came from 
increasing production costs, relative to returns, 
and the need for large scale production for farms 
to remain viable. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


COMMERCIAL DEER AND EMU FARMING 


The commercial deer industry in Tasmania 
began in 1980 and has moved from the 
developmental stage into a production stage. 
At present there are around 16 000 deers on 
100 farms spread throughout the State, with 
only two to three specialist deer farmers. The 
return for deer farming is quite high — with 
a return equivalent to dairying: this has made 
it a viable alternative for farmers looking to 
diversify their agricultural activities. 


All Tasmanian farm deer are sourced from 
the local feral, fallow deer population which 
was introduced in the early nineteenth 
century. The main products from deer farm- 
ing are venison, hides and velvet antler. The 
antler is used in Asia for various medicinal 
products. Tasmanian venison has earnt a 
reputation for being a high quality product, 
and at present 2000 to 2500 animals are 
being slaughtered per year. 


The deer industry in Australia is only quite 
small with total deer numbers being approxi- 
mately 150 000. Tasmania has around 10 per 
cent of Australia’s farm deer, while New 
South Wales and Victoria have around 60 per 
cent (30 per cent each) of the Australian farm 
deer population. New Zealand is the primary 
deer farming country in the world, with 
around 1.5 million deer. 


With Tasmania’s reputation for high 
quality deer products, there are good 
prospects for the industry. At present demand 
is outstripping the supply. The industry has 
started implementing a marketing plan for 
the State which is looking to extend the in- 
dustry and its markets. By increasing the 
numbers of breeding does to 50 000, the in- 
dustry could develop interstate and export 
markets. 


Emu farming in Tasmania is at an early 
stage of development. The first ‘commercial 
pilot trial’ emu farm was established in 1990 
by a private sector farm, with support from 
the Department of Primary Industry and 
Fisheries. In 1992 there were around a total 
of 600 emus in the State which included at 


Gathering eggs for incubation 
Photo: John Farrow, DPIF 


most, 200 breeding pairs. Each pair can 
produce about 20 chicks per year, which 
means a potential of 1500-2000 in 1993. 
Most of the stock pairs came from Western 
Australia which is the primary emu farming 
State in Australia. In 1991 the total Austra- 
lian farmed population of emus was 
estimated to be 24 100. 


The main products from emu farming are 
meat, leather and oil. The markets for these 
products have not yet been established. At 
present emu meat is being sold as a specialty 
product to the hospitality and catering 
industries. The high quality leather is used 
for footwear and other accessories. The emu 
oil is used in cosmetics as spreading agents 
and also to help treat arthritic-related 
complaints. A small number of Tasmanian 
birds were slaughtered to evaluate the prod- 
ucts in comparison with Western Australian 
products. The results for Tasmania were 
positive; Tasmanian skin and meat products 
were comparable to the highest quality West- 
ern Australian equivalent. 
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CATTLE AND CALVES 
SLAUGHTERED, TASMANIA 
(7000) 
Year ended 30 June Cattle Calves 
1988 181.9 35.6 
1989 161.1 40.5 
1990 191.7 34.9 
199] 191.3 30.6 
1992 198.3 S25 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6) 


Over the past two decades the median size of 
milk cattle herds in the State has increased from 
40 to about 135. Most of the dairy herd is lo- 
cated in the North-West of the State. 


14.4.3 Other Livestock 


Other principal livestock farming activities in- 
clude pig farming, poultry and on a few estab- 
lishments, goats and deer. Pig farming has 
undergone similar changes to other farming ac- 
tivities with farms becoming increasingly spe- 
cialised and on a large scale. 


CATTLE NUMBERS, TASMANIA 


(000) 

Cattle Cattle 

for for 

At 31 March meat milk 
1988 407.7 134.0 
1989 425.6 134.4 
1990 432.8 135.8 
199] 444.4 139.9 
1992 446.7 146.0 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 7114.6). 
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(000) 
Year Number (a) Slaughtered (b) 
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Chapter 15 


MINING 


Tasmania’s mineral sector is a vital component of the State’s economy, creating 
wealth for the population and providing for significant small business activity. 


(Article by Tasmanian 


Resources) 


Development and 


Production of processed metals, mineral 
concentrates and industrial minerals totalled 
$1.02 billion in 1992-93. The industry has, 
however, been in decline over the last decade, a 
fact demonstrated by historically low levels of 
exploration investment and little or no real 
growth in mineral production. 


Under the general influence of world-wide 
recessionary conditions, Tasmanian mineral 
producers continued with the challenge of again 
becoming internationally competitive. Tasmania 
remains a producer of base metals, iron ore, 
copper and tin. Present gold and silver produc- 
tion is in the form of by-products. 


Production of copper, iron ore, tin and zinc 
increased, whereas the output of gold, silver, 
lead and tungsten fell. Mine coal production 
rose, and the expansion of the Goliath Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd works at Railton to one million 
tonne per annum capacity should provide a 
much needed local market expansion for coal. 


The value of production of non-metallic 
minerals and construction materials rose from 
$22.3 million to $26.9 million. Active market 
research by this industry should provide for 
significant growth into exports in the years 
ahead. The high quality of Tasmanian stone, 
combined with competitive international 
shipping systems and pricing, should provide for 


the establishment of ‘super quarries’ at appropri- 
ate sites adjacent to deep water facilities. 


15.1 METAL PRICES AND 
MARKETS 


The base metal markets remained 
depressed, with US$ prices for tin, copper, 
zine and uranium falling throughout 
1992-93. Inventories are generally higher 
than those held at the end of the last recession 
in the early 1980s. Australian producers 
have, as a result, been seriously affected. In 
addition to the generally stagnant state of 
major world economies, some third-world 
exporters of metals, in their quest for foreign 
exchange, have restricted any potential for 
price gains. 


At the end of 1992-93, most base metals were 
trading at least at their five-year lows. Zinc was 
at a six-year low, copper at a five-year low, and 
tin at a 20-year plus low. 


These realities have confronted miners and 
processors, and have forced an acceptance that 
there is no sign of an end to the long-term 
decline in real metal prices. Companies now 
budget for reality, and unfortunate consequences 
for employment have resulted. 
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VALUE AND PRODUCTION OF MINERALS 1991-92 AND 1992-93 
1991-92 1992-93 % 
Tonnes A$'000 Tonnes A$'000 Change 
Gold 17 + 1.4 — -17.7 
Silver 104.2 — 95.3 — -8.6 
Zinc 210 853 — 233 837 — 10.9 
Copper 27 292 — 28 395 — 4.0 
Lead 73 853 — 66 459 — —10.0 
Tin 5 729 — 6 760 — 18.0 
Tungsten 229 -— 142 — —38.0 
Iron ore pellets 1 451 585 — 1 458 909 — 0.5 
Others 205 622 — 245 083 — 11.9 
Total metallic minerals —- 388 780 —- 348 169 10.4 
Non-metallics and fuel 
minerals — 40 927 —- 32 766 —20.0 
Construction materials — PHY IMM — 26 897 20.9 
Metallurgical production 
from imported ores _ 645 196 — 616 908 4.4 
Value of mining and 
mineral processing sectors — 1 097 154 — 1 024 740 6.6 
Gold, on the other hand, rose to a five-year 19-11 The Effect of Exchange Rate 
high by June 1993, with realistic market expec- Variation 
tations of further gains ahead. Australian gold ; 
producers have been able, through productivity Tasmanian miners and processors, with 


and technological improvements, to maintain 
reasonable profit margins. This has provided for 
investor interest in the metal. As a consequence, 
growth in mainland exploration has been under- 
pinned by gold search activity. 


It is now accepted that Tasmania is highly 
prospective for gold. This belief, supported by 
the Henty discovery and the historical record of 
gold production in the northeast of the State, 
must be strongly marketed to explorers. A 
significant gold find would have the capacity to 
rekindle investor interest in Tasmanian mining. 


In the aluminium market, given the high stock 
levels and continued consumer weakness, it is 
unlikely that further plant capacity shutdowns 
will be sufficient to balance the physical market 
during 1992-93. 


In the case of iron ore, the average | 1 per cent 
fall in prices negotiated during 1992-93 are 
unlikely to be regained, with downward 
pressures appearing to predominate. 


The zinc industry is unlikely to see much 
relief from the current low prices for a major 
part of the 1993-94 year. 


contracts for sales based on US dollars, have 
been partially protected from the effects of the 
depressed markets. At June 1993, the exchange 
rate for the Australian against the US currency 
was approximately 67 cents. This compares with 
a 74 US cent value for the Australian dollar in 
July 1992, i.e. +10 per cent depreciation on 
sales of one billion US dollars. This allows for 
an additional A$140 million in revenue for the 
State’s exporters, or a A$20 million rise or fall 
in revenue for every one cent depreciation or 
re-valuation. 


15.1.2 Outlook for 1993-94 


In summary, ABARE forecast a continuing 
weakness in 1993-94, with prices falling a 
further three per cent on the 10 per cent fall 
averaged in 1992-93. The prediction also warns 


‘against the likelihood of further Australian 


dollar depreciation offsetting the effect of 
weaker world markets. 


15.2 EMPLOYMENT 


During 1992-93, the Mineral Sector 
provided for the direct employment of 5086 
Tasmanians. Direct employment has fallen 
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dramatically over the last ten 
years. This is a result of mine 
closures, productivity-driven 
retrenchment programs, and a 


trend towards the use of ah 

part-time labour and 
contractors. This trend has 
stabilised, but will not be 

, : 1982-83 

reversed without the discovery 1983-84 

of new ore bodies, 1984-85 

establishment of additional 1985-86 

value-adding infrastructure, 1986-87 

or the opening of new 1987-88 

industrial mineral quarries. 1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-9] 

1991-92 

15.3 CAPITAL 1992-93 


INVESTMENT 


Reflecting the state of the economy and 
the paucity of mine discovery, capital 
investment by the mining sector remained 
depressed. Major capital expenditure during 
1992-93 included: 


e Goliath Cement — $68.50 million 

e Pasminco-EZ, Risdon — $24.20 million 
e Temco — $14.00 million 

e¢ Comalco — $7.90 million 

e Pasminco Rosebery — $5.56 million 

e Renison Ltd — $5.45 million 

e Hellyer — $4.47 million 

e Mt Lyell — $3.20 million 


e Cornwall Coal — $1.08 million 


The commencement of the Henty Mine 
project, early in 1993-94, should assist in 
capital expenditure growth in the coming year. 


15.4 MINERAL EXPLORATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


There has been a continuing decline in 
mineral expenditure by private companies in 
the State, causing concern for the long term 
future of the mining industry in Tasmania. 


Figures for mineral exploration expenditure 
for the past decade to June 1993, illustrate the 
dramatic decline in expenditure from $18.6 


MINERAL EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Australian Tasmanian Tasmania as % 

Expenditure Expenditure of Australian 

(S$ million) (S$ million) Expenditure 
437.9 18.6 4.25 
428.7 18.0 4.20 
437.3 17.8 4.07 
442.0 10.6 2.39 
556.8 10.9 1.96 
799.2 10.4 1.30 
697.6 13.1 1.88 
607.5 11.8 1.94 
601.7 9.9 1.65 
604.0 7.9 1.31 
631.8 7.8 123 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8412.0) 


million in 1982-83 to $7.8 million in 1992-93. 
Over the same period, Tasmania’s market share 
of the Australian exploration expenditure 
declined from 4.25 per cent to 1.23 per cent. 
Reasons for the decline include: 


e the collapse of the tin price and the disso- 
lution of the International Tin Council in 
1985. Tasmania is Australia’s premier tin 
province and hence is not gaining the 
benefit of exploration interest in this still 
depressed metal. 


e the perception by companies that Tasma- 
nia is not a gold province meant that the 
State did not benefit from the gold explo- 
ration boom of the late 1980s. 


e a deteriorating public support for mining 
and mineral processing for mainly 
environmental reasons. 


e aresulting view by industry that access to 
land by explorers, and sovereign right to 
title on discovery, were at unacceptably 
high risk levels. 


Paralleling this decline in mineral exploration 
has been the closure of six major mines: 
Rossarden/Storys Creek mine, the King Island 
Scheelite mine, the Que River base metal mine, 
the Oakleigh Creek mine, the Cleveland Tin 
mine and the Anchor tin mine. Only two new 
orebodies have been discovered to replace these 
mines, with the Hellyer base metal mine now 
fully operational and the Henty gold mine in a 
pre-development phase. The amount of explora- 
tion in the last decade has not been sufficient to 
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replace the mines closing down for reasons of 
ore exhaustion and economics. 


Some indicators show cause for cautious opti- 
mism that a recovery is underway. The predic- 
tion for 1993-94 is for a modest increase in the 
level of activity, as companies concentrate on 
exploration on mining leases to optimise 
resources close to established infrastructure, or 
new ground is selected by companies attracted 
by promotional advertising and targeting. 


15.4.1 Government Initiatives 


In response to investors’ concerns Over access 
to land and sovereign risk perceptions, the State 
Government during 1992-93: 

e revoked part of the South West Conserva- 
tion Area north of Macquarie Harbour, 
along with certain scenic reserves on the 
Murchison Highway; and 


e passed the Mines (Strategic Prospectivity 
Zones) Act 1992. 

This provides for a high level of security for 
explorers investing in defined areas of high 
prospectivity in Tasmania. The Act calls for 
changes of land tenure in these zones to be 
passed by both State Houses of Parliament and, 
following such action by the State, for 
compensation to be paid to any explorer where 
exploration or development is curtailed by the 
change in land status. Strategic Prospectivity 
Zones (SPZ) cover 25 200 km~ or 37 
per cent of the State. 


15.4.2 Exploration 
The number of exploration licences 


fell from 108 to 100 in 1991—92. There 
was also a decline of 142 square kilo- 


STRATEGIC PROSPECTIVITY ZONES 


SPZ Area (km’) % occupied 
Balfour 3912 13 
Arthur 1108 25 
Zeehan/Waratah 1834 45 
Mt Read 7170 28 
Beaconsfield 19 100 
Adamsfield 74 25 


North-East 9708 9 


(Source: Tasmanian Development and Resources) 


15.5 MAJOR MINES: BASE 
METALS 


Aberfoyle Resources Ltd 
(Hellyer Division) 


Mining 


A total of 1.31 million tonnes of ore at 13.1 
per cent zinc, 7.1 per cent lead and 167 g/t silver 
was mined from underground sources. Ore 
extraction was from sub-level open stopes and 
by pillar recovery against cemented aggregate 
fill or under a caving hangingwall. 


VALUE OF THE MINING INDUSTRY 


metres in the area of such licences to 
5672 square kilometres. Exploration 
drilling increased by 31 per cent to 
23 006, metres. Mining leases cover 
841 km* or 1.23 per cent of the State. 


15.4.3 Lease Applications 


During the year 72 mining lease ap- 
plications were received, an increase 
of 15 over the 57 of the previous year. 
These applications included 37 on 
Crown Land and 35 on private prop- 
erty. There are currently 814 mining 
leases held for various mining prod- 
ucts, compared to 807 the previous 
year. 


Actual Estimate 

199]-92 1992-93 

($,000) ($,000) 
Royalties 4729 5 700 
Leases, rents etc. 784 750 
Electricity consumption levy 10 651 10 500 
Petroleum/gas franchise fees 716 720 
Vehicle fees 102 110 
Stamp duty (estimated) 95 95 
Payroll tax 13 965 14 000 
Land tax 368 300 
State Debits Tax/FID 233 235 
Environment licences 319 300 
Other 1 475 1 440 
Total State Government 33 437 34 150 
Local Government 4592 5 000 
Total 38 029 39 150 


(Source: Tasmanian Development and Resources) 


MAJOR MINES: BASE METALS 


LEASES AND LICENCES 1992-93 


19] 


Ore reserves, as at 30 June 
1993, were calculated as 10.2 
million tonnes of ore contain- 


pune ese ing 0.3 per cent copper, 5.9 per 
Re Aes is ite ; cent lead, 12.0 per cent zinc, 
Product Number Area (ha) Number Area (ha) 140 oh Silverand 2.1 oft gold. 
All minerals 6 5345 4 273 
Coal 1 299 2 364 Employment 
Eat - 2 : 2 As at 30 June 1993 the 
olomite l 18 n.a. n.a. - : 
Gate \ 6 a a, workforce totalled 244. Eight 
Guvel 16 157 0 152 production days were lost 
Sand 7 55 4 55 underground and one in the 
Sand and clay 1 34 n.a. n.a. mill through labour disputes. 
Sand and gravel 3 231 2 140 
Shale l 32 | 34 Capital Expenditure 
Slate l | l ] 
Stone 31 209 25 284 Capital expenditure for the 
Zine 2 32 na. na. year totalled $4.47 million: 
me aed ws50 $1.90 million was spent on 
Total 72 6421 62 1318 major metallurgical improve- 


(Source: Tasmanian Development and Resources) 


A total of 3498 metre advance was achieved 
in development headings. This included 
extensions of the decline and incline systems. 


Milling 


The concentrator throughput for the year was 
1.29 million tonnes. Concentrate production 
was: 

e Zinc concentrate—198 306 tonnes @ 50.2 

per cent Zn, 3.6 per cent Pb. 


Bulk concentrate—65 143 tonnes @ 34.7 
per cent Zn, 13.6 per cent Pb, 210 g/t Ag. 


Lead concentrate—60 700 tonnes @ 60.3 
per cent Pb, 6.1 per cent Zn, 655 g/t Ag. 


Copper/silver concentrate—6889 tonnes 
@ 5041 g/t Ag, 11.2 per cent Cu. 


Exploration and Reserves 


A diamond-drill hole was drilled adjacent to 
the Tailings Dam Fault in the vicinity of minor 
base metal mineralisation exposed during 
construction of the tailings dam. The Mixed 
Sequence volcaniclastics, which relate to the 
Hellyer ore position, were intersected at a much 
shallower depth than anticipated. Mineralisation 
was insignificant. A total of 1827 metres was 
drilled, both from underground to resolve 
complex ore geometry and to determine in-situ 
rock stress, and from surface to test ground 
conditions for a proposed decline. 


ments, $0.87 million on under- 
ground development, and the 
balance on other capital works. 


Pasminco Mining — Rosebery 
Mining 


A total of 559 049 tonnes of ore at 9.1 per 
cent zinc was mined. This compares with a 
planned production of 600 210 tonnes at 10.7 
per cent zinc. The shortfall was mainly attribut- 
able to a delayed commissioning of ‘J’ lens 
stopes. As a partial offset, more ore was mined 
from stopes in ‘H’ lens, which resulted in the 
lower headgrade. 


A total of 2994 metres of development was 
achieved against a target of 3434 metres. 


The Southern Upcast Airway Project was 
approved and work related to establishment of a 
600 metre deep, four metre diameter shaft 
between the surface and 19 level was 
commenced. 


Commissioning of the 17 level pump station 
to pump unsettled water directly to surface was 
completed. Pump stations were commissioned 
on 19 and 20 levels to improve water handling 
facilities below 17 level. 


Milling 


Ore treated totalled 562 228 tonnes, of which 
536 576 tonnes originated from the Rosebery 
mine. The balance (25 652 tonnes) was trucked 
from Mintech’s South Comet Mine. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF LEASES AND LICENCES IN 
FORCE ON 30 JUNE 1993 


Principal product Number Area (ha) Sluiceheads 
All minerals 52 17 613 - 
Clay 10 220 = 
Coal 13 6 644 - 
Copper 5 1 276 - 
Dolomite 3 149 - 
Easements 53 593 208 
Gold 32 1 299 - 
Granite 8 46 - 
Gravel 151 3318 - 
Gravel and stone 8 569 - 
Iron 1 1 959 - 
Kaolin 2 373 - 
Lead and zinc 4 449 - 
Limestone 14 2339) - 
Magnesite, silica and tale l 29 - 
Peat 5 THD - 
Sand 68 2 041 . 
Sand and gravel 29 3 010 - 
Sand and stone 10 186 - 
Savage River Easements 12 2 248 - 
Shale 4 39 - 
Silica 15 1 497 - 
Silver and lead 2 24 - 
Slate 6 190 - 
Specimens 2 18 - 
Stone 233 9 636 - 
Tin 45 6 755 - 
Wolfram l 4 - 
Total 796 63 461 208 


(Source: Tasmanian Development and Resources) 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ALL TYPES OF PROSPECTING 
RIGHTS HELD AS AT 30 JUNE 1993 


Mining Tenement Number Area 
Exploration licences — __ All minerals 97 5312km? 
Non metallic 10 288 km- 

Oil 2 61 218 km? 

Retention licences — All minerals 13 78 km= 
Non metallic 12 406 km? 

Prospectors licences 723} 523 ha 


Miners rights 5 2 ha 
Owners rights 1 1 200 ha 
Permits to explore for petroleum under 


Petroleum (Submerged Lands) Act 1967 4 268 blocks 
Retention Licence under 
Petroleum (Submerged Lands) Act 1967 1 9 blocks 


(Source: Tasmanian Development and Resources) 


The mill headgrade reported at 
9.22 per cent zinc, 2.93 per cent 
lead, 0.46 per cent copper, 89.6 
g/t silver and 1.94 g/t gold. The 
previous year’s headgrade was 
11.12 per cent zinc, 3.56 per cent 
lead, 0.51 per cent copper, 96 g/t 
silver and 2.5 g/t gold. 


Concentrate production for the 
year was: 

e Zinc Concentrate—84 471 

tonnes at 53.98 per cent Zn. 


e Lead Concentrate—17 484 
tonnes at 66.79 per cent Pb, 
1292 g/t Ag. 


e Copper Concentrate—5824 
tonnes at 25.40 per cent 
copper, 7.80 per cent lead, 
2242 g/t Ag, 58.49 g/t Au. 


In addition, 325.86 kg of gold 
doré containing 70.7 per cent 
gold and 19.6 per cent silver was 
produced in the gold plant. 


Exploration 


A total of 33 447 metres of 
diamond drilling was carried out. 
Of this 29 710 metres was drilled 
from underground sites. 


Three intersections of the 
recently identified ‘K’ lens in the 
north of the mine were effected 
by a surface rig. The intersects 
averaged 20 per cent zinc over 20 
metres and added 0.8 million 
tonnes to the inferred resources. 


A hole drilled at 1100 metres 
north intersected a new lens (‘P’ 
lens) 350 metres below 19 level. 
The intersect averaged 20 per 
cent zinc over 13 metres. 


Ore Reserves 


The ore reserve is part of a 
resource of 8.3 million tonnes. 


Personnel 


At year end 293 people were 
directly employed by the mine. A 
major blood lead survey of all 
employees and members of the 
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Rosebery community was 
carried out by the Menzies 
Centre. A Safety Audit 
Commissioner was — ap- 
pointed to co-ordinate site 


ORE RESERVES 


He ae : 5 tonnes Lead Zinc Copper Silver Gold 
ae ena ee ee (million) (%) (%) (%) (g/t) (g/t) 
g = 
dustrial action. 
Proved 35 9.8 0.42 lal) 2.6 
Mount Lvel Probable 3.8 12.1 0.50 164 2.4 
The Mount Lyell Total fete. 40.47 145 2.5 


Mining and 
Railway Co. Ltd 


The company celebrated 
its centenary on 29 March 
1993. 


Mining 


Mine production was | 740 802 tonnes at 1.59 
per cent copper. All but 15 153 tonnes were 
hoisted via the Prince Lyell shaft. This was an 
improvement over the previous year and slightly 
above budget. A total of 966 000 tonnes of ore 
was extracted from the 60 series and the remain- 
der from 50 Series. Prince Lyell pillars 65, 511, 
64 and 66 were blasted during the year. 


Le Sin 
Mt. Lyell Mining and Railway Co Ltd 


(Source: Tasmanian Development and Resources) 


Mine development totalled 4038 metres 
comprising 3668 metres of driving, 337 metres 
of raise boring and 33 metres of rising. Fourteen 
of the development miners terminated their 
employment with the company in May to forma 
partnership, Lyell Development Contractors, 
and have contracted to complete the remaining 
mine development. They are working a 12-hour 
continuous roster. The 60 Series decline reached 
the 300 metres sub level. A 289 metre decline 
by-pass was mined because of decline failure 
near the 40 Series haulage, when the adjacent 
513 and 552 former stopes failed. 


Photo: Archives of Tasmania 
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Milling 


The concentrator operated 293 days and 
treated | 729 272 tonnes of ore producing 
95 115 tonnes of copper concentrate and 94 484 
tonnes of pyrite concentrate. Copper concentrate 
contained 25 528 tonnes of copper, 496 058 
grams of gold and 3 256 844 grams of silver. 
Fine grinding, improved grade and the high 
proportion of stope ore resulted in improved 
metallurgical performance. Decreasing 
employee numbers required the use of contract 
labour. Operator training was completed and 
certification was formalised during the year. 


Capital Expenditure 


Capital expenditure totalled $3.2 million, with 
the largest item being a swingstock for the 
underground crusher. 


Ore Reserves 


Ore reserves at 30 June 1993 were 3.34 
million tonnes of proven ore at 1.71 per cent 
copper, 0.49 g/t gold, 3.1 g/t silver. 


Employment 


The average number of employees for the 
year was 423. 


Savage River Mines 


The feasibility study into extending mine life 
to the year 2000 was not approved. However the 
continuing steady demand for company’s prod- 
uct has led to a likely extension of life to early 
1997 through a waste stripping program in the 
North Pit. 


The iron-ore market remains depressed, and 
contract negotiation resulted in a further 11 per 
cent reduction in the price of pellets from April 
1993. Demand from Australian and Asian 
markets has remained firm and pellet production 


has been maintained at 1.5 million tonnes per 


year. 


Production for the year came from all three 
pits. The Central Pit is nearing completion and 
production to 1997 will be mainly from the 
North Pit, augmented by South Lens. Production 
for the year was: all material mined (9 028 899 
tonnes), rock to waste (4 845 840 tonnes), crude 
ore (4 183 059 tonnes), concentrate produced 
(1 514 794 tonnes) pellets produced (1 458 909 
tonnes), pellets shipped (1 347 319 tonnes) and 
concentrate and chip sales (83 458 tonnes). 


The failure of the western wall of the Central 
Pit was reactivated but has not seriously threat- 
ened completion of the pit to planned depth. The 
slope dewatering program has continued. 


There was no exploration drilling carried out 
during the year. Capital expenditure was related 
to waste stripping, vehicle replacement and 
pumping equipment. Work continued on plant 
corrosion control and mine site rehabilitation. 


Workforce numbers were reduced from 308 to 
289 through natural attrition and a voluntary 
redundancy program. 


Tasmania Mines Ltd—Kara Mine 


A total of 286 627 tonnes of ore and tailings 
were treated at the mill including 1000 tonnes 
from the new Kara No.2 deposit. 


Production was 284 tonnes of scheelite @ 
43.3 per cent WO3 and 40.83 tonnes of scheelite 
@ 73.23 per cent WO3, plus 163 319 tonnes of 
magnetite concentrate. 


Renison Limited, Renison Bell 


Significant progress was made at Renison 
despite record low levels in the price of tin. A 
year of consolidation has occurred, building on 
the 1991 Survival Plan. 


Employment has stabilised at 257, up seven 
from the previous year. Accident prevention has 
been a major success for the company and 
employees, with no lost-time accidents being 
sustained by company employees during the 
financial year. 


Mining 


Ore mined underground totalled 560 163 
tonnes at a grade of 1.57 per cent tin. The 
concentrator treated 564 915 tonnes of ore yield- 
ing 12 352 tonnes of concentrate at a grade of 
54.5 per cent tin (contained tin was 7732 
tonnes). 


The Renison North Decline advance is 
continuing to provide future access to Rendeep 
ore zones, and the 1650 hangingwall drive is 
required as a drilling horizon for this project. 
Underground primary development amounted to 
1960 metres, and a further 567 metres were 
advanced under contract. Rising, mainly for 
ventilation developments, totalled 288 metres. 
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Exploration 


Diamond drilling totalled 30 583 metres, half 
of which was from the 1650 level, proving up 
additional resources below 600 metres below 
surface. Planning included designs for a shaft 
system to 600 metres to reduce overall ore trans- 
port costs. It is hoped that approval will be given 
for this program to proceed. 


Ore Reserves 
Ore reserves at | January 1993 were: 


e Proved ore—2.2 million tonnes at 1.55 per 
cent tin. 


e Probable ore—3.0 million tonnes at 1.38 
per cent tin. 


Processing 


In April 1993 the processing plant changed to 
a continuous seven-day week operation in an 
effort to improve productivity, efficiency and 
product quality. 


A major improvement at the concentrator has 
been the installation of Kelsey Jigs, which have 
given the ability to produce equivalent final 
product concentrates without the use of the acid 
leach process. The leach plant was subsequently 
closed. 


Tailings Dam A was covered with tin flotation 
tailings to act as a barrier against oxidation of 
sulphides and as a plant growth medium. In time 
this should reduce acidic drainage and improve 
water quality in seepage. Revegetation trials 
were established on the tailings. Extensive clean 
up of the anti-pollution dam surrounds was 
carried out as part of the continuing improve- 
ment program for this area. 
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The Cornwall Coal Company NL, 
Fingal 


The Cornwall Coal Company operates under- 
ground mines and an open cut at Blackwood 
near Cornwall; the Duncan underground mine at 
Fingal; and a washery near Fingal. The mines 
produced 371 004 tonnes of raw coal, with 
washed coal amounting to 250 736 tonnes, a 
reduction over the previous year. The company 
employs 107 following restructuring of the work 
force. 


Blackwood 


Pillar extraction at Blackwood No. 1 was 
completed in December and the mine was 
subsequently closed. Raw coal production 
totalled 127 518 tonnes. Development continued 
at Blackwood No. 2, advancing about two kilo- 
metres from the portal. Three major faults have 
been crossed. Production of raw coal from 
Blackwood No. 2 totalled 71 962 tonnes, with a 
further 10 473 tonnes of raw coal being 
produced from an open cut. 


Duncan 


Pillar extraction produced 161 O51 tonnes of 
raw coal. The area currently being mined has a 
seam 3-3.3 metres thick, which is the thickest in 
the southern area of the mine. Breaker line 
supports were introduced into the operation 
during the latter half of the year in an effort to 
Increase output and improve ground control 
during retreat, and reduce the requirement for 
mine timber. 


Improvements in cleaning finer size fractions 
of coal has enabled customers to use a greater 
proportion of fines, giving a better recovery 
from raw coal produced. 


Merrywood Coal Company Pty Ltd, 
Royal George 


The Merrywood Coal Company works an 
open-cut mine utilising in-situ coal left by the 
former underground mine which closed in 1963. 
Sales of coal were 51 200 tonnes from 60 300 
tonnes mined. A total of 330 000 cubic metres 
of overburden was moved, which included 
stripping of an initial area east of Merrywood 
Creek remote from historic workings. Employ- 
ment was twelve full time on site and two full 
time and two part time at the company’s 
Launceston workshop. Six full-time drivers are 
employed by the road transport contractor. The 
company has undergone a staff retraining 
program during the year funded in part by the 
Federal Government. 


Tasmania Coal Company 


This company operates the Huntsman 
Colliery, a small open-cut coal mine on the 
south face of the Nicholas Range. Sales totalled 
approximately 6000 tonnes. 
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15.7 MINERAL PROCESSING 
OPERATIONS 


Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) 
Limited, Bell Bay 


A total of 228 692 tonnes of alumina were 
shipped to Bell Bay and 119 279 tonnes of 
aluminium were produced. Other raw materials 
used were coke, furnace oil, pitch, aluminium 
fluorite and eryolite. A total of 863 people were 
employed as at 30 June 1993. Capital expendi- 
ture for the year was $7.9 million. Expenditure 
was on the following projects: 


e Potline automation; 

e Green carbon process control; 
e Metal products offices; 

e Power supply automation; 


e General hazard removal and 


improvement; and 


safety 


e Vehicle replacement. 
Goliath Portland Cement Co, Railton 


Major modifications to upgrade the works to 
the most modern and technically advanced 
standards in Australia in order to be internation- 
ally competitive were completed during the 
period under review. The works is now capable 
of producing 930 000 tonnes of clinker per year. 


A total of 750 000 tonnes of overburden was 
removed from the new quarry site and 15 000 
tonnes from the existing operating quarry. 


Clinker production for the year under review 
was down to 385 808 tonnes due to a four 
month delay in production to facilitate the instal- 
lation of new plant and equipment. 


Imp Silica, Heybridge 


Index Minerals Processors (IMP Silica) oper- 
ated with five people for the year. The high 
quality silica produced was sold mainly to the 
Japanese market for the production of optical 
glass. There was no capital expenditure for the 
year. 


Pasminco Metals - EZ, Risdon 


A new record production level of 211 351 
tonnes of marketable zinc metal was achieved. 
Zine concentrate roasted was 429 796 tonnes. 
The production of cadmium was 353 tonnes, 
lead residue 33 760 tonnes, copper sulphate 
1915 tonnes, and sulphuric acid 355 517 tonnes. 
The fertiliser plant produced 69 600 tonnes of 
superphosphate. The number of employees at 
year end was 1125. 


Capital expenditure for the year was $24.2 
million, which was expended mainly on the 
completion of the No. 5 acid plant. Other 
projects included the installation of a hydrogen 
peroxide plant and the continued demolition of 
old plant. 


Tasmania Electro-metallurgical 
Company, Bell Bay 


Alloy production for the year amounted to 
74 878 tonnes of ferromanganese, 72 010 tonnes 
of silico-manganese, and 8652 tonnes of fer- 
rosilicon. Sinter production for the year 
amounted to 227 474 tonnes (export) and 28 773 
tonnes (premium). There were 350 employees at 
year end. 


Capital expenditure for the year was $14 
million, with the conversion of the No. 5 furnace 
from the manufacture of ferrosilicon to silico- 
manganese costing about $13 million. A new 
workshop and office complex cost $1 million. 


Construction of the joint George Town Coun- 
cil/Temco wastewater facility was completed in 
June 1993 with site drainage works. Startup and 
wetlands construction will be in 1994. 


Tioxide Australia Pty Ltd, Heybridge 


Tioxide Australia operated with an average of 
249 people for the year, producing titanium 
oxide pigment from imported ilmenite. The 
capital expenditure for the year was $180 000, 
which was spent on packing machine replace- 
ment, safety items and environmental control. 


Rehabilitation of two redundant slimes dams 
on company land continued. No. | dam has been 
revegetated and rehabilitation is virtually 
complete. About 80 per cent of the surface of 
No. 2 dam has been covered with waste lime 
and coal ash. 
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15.8 TASMANIAN GOLD 
INDUSTRY 


During the year under review, declared gold 
production was from two sources: 
e Pasminco Mining—Rosebery; 230  kilo- 
grams in doré, 340 kilograms in copper 
concentrate 


e Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co Ltd: 
496 kilograms in copper concentrate 

Of significance was the reaching of an agree- 
ment between joint venture partners, Renison 
Goldfields Consolidated Ltd and Little River 
Goldfields NL, on the conversion of Little 
River's interest in the Henty resource to a 10 per 
cent gross royalty, enabling Renison Goldfields 
to proceed with the project. 


Henty Gold Project 


The project is based on the Zone 96 indicated 
resource of 506 000 tonnes at 26.9 g/t of gold. It 
is estimated that development of a 110 000 
tonne/year operation will cost $53 million, with 
production commencing in mid 1996. 


Work commenced in May 1993 on_ the 
upgrading of surface roads and the construction 
of water settlement ponds to allow dewatering 
of the existing decline to proceed. The shaft will 
be accessed by development off the decline. 
Tenders have been called for in order that this 
development may commence in October 1993. 
Drilling of the shaft pilot hole was in progress at 
year end and is expected to be completed prior 
to the start of development. Studies were carried 
out to establish environmental base lines for 
future control. 


North-East Tasmania 


An increased gold price towards the end of 


the year fostered renewed interest in the North- 
East of the State. 


Beaconsfield Gold NL 


At year end the water level in the shaft had 
risen to within 125 metres of the shaft collar. 
Arrangements have been made to commence 
pumping when the water rises to a level of 110 
metres below the shaft collar, possibly in 
January 1994. 


Preparations have been made to commence a 
five month surface exploration drilling program 
early in July 1993. This program will be carried 
out to test an extension of the Tasmania Reef at 
depth. 


Curries River Mining, Lefroy 


Attempts to recover gold by re-treating mate- 
rial previously treated by BPV Mining have 
been carried out on a small scale. No gold was 
recovered during the year under review. 


Condor Oil Investments Pty Ltd 


Access roads to the Mercury Mine, Long 
Struggle Mine and the Mount Victoria Mine 
were constructed to enable sampling to be 
carried out in the old workings. 


Linton/Gold Reward Mine, Forester 


A small pilot plant was constructed and bulk 
sampling of the mineralised outcrop commenced 
in the latter half of the period under review. 


15.9 OIL AND GAS 
EXPLORATION 


Current offshore exploration permits and a 
retention lease are listed below: Permit T/23P 
was surrendered on 23 August 1992 and no new 
permits have been granted. A renewal has been 
received for T/18P. 


Amoco. withdrew from the consortium 
holding permit T/18P and Maxus Energy Corpo- 
ration transferred to Maxus Tasmania Incorpo- 
rated all of its rights, titles, interests and 
obligations in permit T/24P. 


Two exploration wells were drilled by a 
consortium led by Sagasco Resources Ltd. The 
wells (King-1, T/I8P; and Flinders-1, T/25P) 
were drilled in the second quarter of 1992-93. 
King-1 reached a true depth below rotation table 
of 2223 metres, while Flinders-1 was drilled to 


2723 metres TDRT. 


Production of a data package to promote 
exploration interest in the vacant area in the 
Bass and Durroon Basins has commenced. 


Onshore, a large exploration licence EL 1/88 
continues to be held by Condor Oil Pty Ltd. 
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Chapter 16 


FISHING 


Tasmania’s commercial fishing industry has seen dramatic growth in diversity in 
recent years as traditional fish species become scarce and more expensive. This has seen 
the advent of aquaculture as a major component of Tasmania’s fishing industry as many 
believe fish culture is a way of assuring a better future by creating and maintaining their 


own resource. 


The estimated value of fish landed in Tasma- 
nia for the 1990-91 season from local and Com- 
monwealth wild fisheries was $117.5 million, a 
9.5 per cent increase on the 1989-90 figure. For 
the same period the value of aquaculture 
increased by nearly 28 per cent from $33.8 
million in 1989-90 to $42.9 million in 
1990-91. 


The total quantity of wild fish landed and 
aquaculture production in Tasmania for 
1990-91 was 68 052 tonnes, a 27 per cent 
increase on the 1989-90 figure of 53 468 
tonnes. In 1990-91 the combined value of wild 
fish landed and aquaculture was $160.4 million, 
14 per cent more than the value recorded in 
1989-90 ($141.0 million). 


16.1 THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


16.1. 1 Employment 


The total number of people who described 
themselves in the ABS population censuses as 


engaged in the fishing industry rose by nine per 


cent between 1986 and 1991. 


In the same period the number of Rock Lob- 
ster fishers increased by 85 per cent. while the 


Cray Fishing off Bicheno 
Photo: John Farrow, Department of Primary Industry 


and Fisheries. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


EMPLOYMENT, TASMANIA 
Description 1986 199] 
Rock lobster 47 87 
Ocean and coastal fishing n.e.c 446 OM 
Oyster farming and inland 

fishing 139 339 
Other 394 424 
Total 1026 1121 


ne rUEEEEEE EIEN EERIE REESE 


(Source: ABS Census of Population and Housing, 2911.0) 
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number of people involved in oyster 
farming and inland fishing more than 
doubled. 


FISHERIES - PRODUCTION AND VALUE 


1989-90 1990-9] 
Persons engaged in ocean and coastal : 

fishing declined by 38 per cent from Production Value Production Value 

446 in 1986 to 277 in 1991. (aNeonnes)\ (On eos a 
. eras Wild fisheries - 

16.1.2. Concerns in the Fishing  6.anceRoushy 26730 31.5 27930 32.9 

Industry Abalone 2 174 38.0 2 226 37.9 
Southern Rock 

As costs for fishing such as licences Lobster 1 632 PBA 1 649 29.6 

and levies continue to rise, pressure is Shark 1 928 6.4 1 659 6.0 

placed on fishermen to obtain the most — Jack Mackerel 12714 1.0 21902 is 

from their resources. Owes ees ee 25 

Total 49 686 107.3 63 296 117.5 

Under-capitalised fishers who wish to pe eat ant) Sa ane aon 

update their equipment are finding it | pammbow Trout 688 6.9 494 49 

increasingly difficult to find finance to pacific Oysters 1 305 57 1725 80 

do so, whilst over-capitalised fishers Mussels 48 0.1 53 0.1 

have boats and equipment to maintain Total 3781 33.8 4756 42.9 


as returns On many species continue to 


dwindle. Total 


However, proposals to encourage 
some industry members to leave 
sea-fishing for less volatile industries, 
such as aquaculture, are expensive and 
have met with little success. 


Fishing by non-resident fishers in Tasmanian 
waters has had an adverse effect on fish popula- 
tions resulting in calls from local fishermen to 
tighten catch limits. One possibility is a return to 
hook fishing in order to protect threatened spe- 
cies. 


The industry is also aware that a lack of 


biological knowledge concerning some species 
is restricting its ability to fully utilise not only 
existing commercial resources, but also those 
potentially valuable and populous but as yet 
commercially undeveloped species. 


16.2 MAJOR SPECIES 


Comparison of the different species that make 
up Tasmania’s commercial catch show the 
relative importance of catch weight versus catch 
value. Whilst production of abalone contributed 
only three per cent of Tasmania’s total catch 
weight, its value was much more significant at 
nearly 24 per cent of Tasmania’s total. 


Similarly, the Jack Mackerel catch made up 
31 per cent of total catch weight, but due to its 


53 468 141.0 68 052 160.4 


(a) Landed weight of fish in Tasmania. 


(Source: Department of Primary Industry, Fisheries and Energy, Tasmania) 


low unit value it contributed only one per cent 
of the total value. 


16.2.1 Average Return to Producers 


Between 1989-90 and 1990-91 there was a 
28 per cent increase to $17.93 per kilogram in 
the average price paid for Rock Lobster. 


In the same period the average price paid for 
Flounder increased by 17 per cent to $4.82 per 


FISHING INDUSTRY 
EMPLOYMENT, TASMANIA, 1991 


Description Males Females Total 
Rock Lobster 71 16 87 
Ocean and coastal 

fishing nec 207 70 277 
Oyster farming and 

inland fishing 258 15 333 
Other 350 74 424 

Total 886 235 er 


(Source: ABS Census of Population and Housing, 2911.0) 
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FISHERIES UNIT VALUE, 


TASMANIA 
Unit value Unit value 
1989-90 1990-9] 
Species (S/kg) (S/kg) 
Fin fish — 
Australian Salmon 0.80 0.81 
Atlantic Salmon 12.07 12.00 
Flathead 11533} 1.24 
Flounder 4.13 4.83 
Garfish 2.91 2.41 
Grenadier 0.86 0.59 
Ling PES 236 
Mackerel 0.08 0.08 
Morwong 0.95 1.05 
Orange Roughy 1.18 1.18 
Oreo 1.00 1.00 
Shark 3.34 3.59 
Snoek (Barracouta) 0.77 0.33 
Trevalla 3.45 2.95 
Trevally 132 0.92 
Trout 10.03 10.00 
Trumpeter 2.88 2.93 
Tuna 4.86 Ses} 
Warehou 1.09 1.49 
Crustaceans — 
Rock Lobster 14.14 17.93 
Molluscs — 
Abalone 17.49 17.02 
Mussels 2.50 2.50 
Oysters 4.40 4.64 


kilogram whilst Trevally decreased in price by 
30 per cent to 92 cents per kilogram. Other 
significant price changes for the 1990-91 season 


included a 58 per cent decrease in the price of 


Snoek from 77 cents per kilogram to 33 cents 
per kilogram and a price fall of 32 per cent for 
Grenadier. 


16.3.MOLLUSCS 


16.3.1 Abalone 


Of the seven species of abalone found on the 
southern coast of Australia, three are harvested 
commercially: the Greenlip Abalone (Haliotis 
laevigata), the Blacklip Abalone (Haliotis 
ruber), and Roe’s Abalone (Haliotis roet). 
Blacklip Abalone constitutes the bulk of the 
Tasmanian catch. 


ABALONE CATCH, TASMANIA 


Item 1988-89 1989-90 1990-9] 
Landed weight 
(tonnes) — 2 421 2 174 2 226 
Value ($m) — 39.3 38.0 37.9 
Unit value ($/kg) —16.96 17.49 17.02 


The abalone catch increased by two per cent 
from 2174 tonnes in 1989-90, valued at 
$38 million to 2226 tonnes worth $37.9 million 
1990-91. Abalone maintained its position as the 
single most significant contributor to the total 
Tasmanian sea fisheries catch in 1990-9] 
despite a three per cent fall in unit value. 


Abalone is taken by commercial divers from 
Tasmania’s coastal reefs in depths up to 25 
metres. The industry is regulated by minimum 
size limits, restricted licensing, Total Allowable 
Catch (TAC), Individual Transferable Catch 
Quota (ITCQ) and area restrictions. 


In 1990 each commercially licensed diver was 
permitted to take 20 units, each unit consisting 
of 600 kilograms live weight abalone. As trans- 
fers are permitted in the abalone industry, quota 
allocation to each diver changes regularly. The 
previous four abalone seasons have seen reduc- 
tions in the TAC, culminating in a TAC of 2100 
tonnes in 1992 season. Due to the variations in 
growth rates between regions it is necessary to 
review constantly regulations governing the in- 
dustry to ensure Tasmania’s abalone are not ex- 
ploited. 


For the 1990 season the minimum size limit in 
the South West and Western regions was 
increased to 140 millimetres to protect the fast 
developing, immature fish of those areas. Divers 
in the Furneaux region were granted an extra 
eight units as research indicated healthy stocks 
of abalone in that area. 


The new regulations were put in place to 
protect the abalone fishery. However, due to the 
high return on abalone, limitations on the num- 
bers taken may be exceeded because of illicit 
fishing. Research is therefore needed to deter- 
mine stock levels of abalone in Tasmanian 
waters, so that effective management strategies 
can be put into place to protect the industry from 
over-fishing. 
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A three year study into abalone numbers, size 
and rates of growth in different regions is pres- 
ently being financed by the Fishing Industry 
Research and Development Trust Fund with the 
aim of setting legal size limits according to area. 


16.3.2 Mussels 


Production of mussels increased from 48.4 
tonnes valued at $121 million in 1989-90 to 
52.5 tonnes worth $131 million in 1990-91. 


As natural stocks have become depleted, new 
enterprises have been encouraged to develop 
their sites in the hope of a greater return and 
increased tonnage. Harvesting of mussels from 
the sea bed has brought about the depletion in 
numbers. This has led to a mariculture industry 
where mussels are grown on rafts and poles in 
order to supplement the natural catch. 


Mussels follow oysters as molluscs favoured 
by aquaculturists as they are sturdy, fast-grow- 
ing shellfish rich in protein, vitamins and 
minerals. Cleanliness of export mussels is 


ensured by depositing them in a solution of 


sodium hypochlorite, followed by a cleansing in 
pure water to rid the mussels of noxious chemi- 
cals. Meat is then processed, being either frozen 
or smoked, then bottled or canned in either oil or 
brine. 


16.3.3 Scallops 


Following the disastrous result of the 1987-88 
scallop harvest, the fishery has since been closed 
to commercial fishing, with only a limited rec- 
reational season permitted. 


Since the closure of the D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel in 1991 the number of Doughboy Scal- 
lops (Chlamys asperrimus) and Queen Scallops 
(Equichlamys bifrons) have increased slightly in 
numbers showing that the annual recreational 


SOUTHERN ROCK LOBSTER, 


TASMANIA 
Item 1988-89 1989-90 1990-9] 
Landed weight 
(tonnes) 1 850 1 632 1 649 
Value ($m) Qe, 23.1 29.6 
Unit value 
($/kg) 14.71 14.14 17.93 


scallop season has not led to further depletion of 
stock. 


Surveys conducted by the DPIF and CSIRO 
have indicated a need for supplementary seeding 
of scallop from commercial sources as natural 
replenishment of stock is variable. 


16.4 CRUSTACEANS 


16.4.1 Southern Rock Lobster 


Commercial southern Rock Lobster fishing 
has been one of the major contributors to the 
Tasmanian fishing industry in recent years, in 
spite of the fact that total catch weight is rela- 
tively low compared to Tasmania’s other com- 
mercially fished species. High unit prices due to 
a strong export market in 1990-91 has seen 
Southern Rock Lobster remain second only to 
abalone in terms of total value of Tasmanian 
wild fisheries. 


Catch weight for the 1990-91 season of 1649 
tonnes, showed only a marginal increase of one 
per cent from the 1989-90 figure of 1632 
tonnes. However, due to a 27 per cent rise in 
price from $14.14 per kilogram to $17.93 per 
Kilogram in the same period, the catch value 
increased by 28 per cent to $29.6 million. 


Southern Rock Lobster is taken from Tasma- 
nia’s coastal reef areas using baited pots. Under 
current regulations pots must have mandatory 
escape gaps to protect undersized lobsters from 
capture. Legal minimum lengths differ from 105 
millimeres for females to 110 millimetres for 
males. A closed season operates from | May to 
31 October for females and | September to 31 
October for males. 


Other measures to safeguard the Tasmanian 
Rock Lobster industry include an egg protection 
scheme. Such measures are needed as research 
has indicated growth rates in the north of the 
State are such that 50 per cent of rock lobsters 
reach legal size before they reproduce, hence 
protective measures are required to ensure the 
industry remains viable. 


Regulations governing the rock lobster indus- 
try including season closures, limited entry, 
vessel size and weight, and pot allocation are set 
out in the Tasmanian Fisheries Act 1959 and are 
constantly under review by the Division of Sea 
Fisheries. For the 1990-91 season there were 


WILD FINFISH 


MAJOR SPECIES 
1989-90 1990-9] 
Landed Value Landed Value 
Species Weight Weight 
(tonnes) ($'000) (tonnes) ($'000) 
Fin fish — 
Australian Salmon 443 354 805 652 
Atlantic Salmon 1740 21000 2 484 29 800 
Flathead 71 94 200 248 
Flounder 39 163 44 210 
Garfish 155 450 82 199 
Grenadier 189 163 1 796 1 060 
Ling 15 36 144 340 
Mackerel 12714 1017 21 902 1 754 
Morwong 108 103 368 384 
Orange Roughy 26730 931541 27 930 32 957 
Oreo 595 595 1 085 1 085 
Shark 1 928 6 431 1 659 5 961 
Snoek (Barracouta) 320 247 407 132 
Trevalla 528 1 826 504 1 487 
Trevally 954 1 262 692 639 
Trout 688 6 900 494 4 940 
Trumpeter 133 383 154 451 
Tuna 72 348 102 546 
Warehou 132 144 503 751 
Other 25 952 947 1 057 
Total 48279 74009 62 301 84 653 
Crustaceans — 
Rock Lobster 1632 23080 1 649 29 571 
Other 0 3 1 1 
Total 116325) 923/082 1 650 29 572 
Molluscs — 

Abalone 2174 38034 2 226 37 890 
Mussels 48 121 53 131 
Oysters 1 305 5 740 1/25 8 000 
Other 28 50 98 139 
Total 3556 43945 4 101 46 160 
Total 53467 141036 68 052 160 385 
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cal miles of the Tasmanian coast. 
Despite the domination of crusta- 
ceans and molluscs to Tasmanian 
fisheries, the contribution of wild 
finfish is still substantial. 


In 1990-91 the landed weight of 
wild finfish taken from Tasmanian 
waters (including the South East 
Trawl) was 59 323 tonnes, nearly 
88 per cent of the total catch from 
all fisheries. The value of the catch 
in 1990-91 was $49.9m, 31 per 
cent of the total value of all fisher- 
ies. 


The Tasmanian Fishing Region 
(TFR) can be classified into three 
areas: inshore, near-shore and off- 
shore. 


16.5.2 Inshore Fisheries 
Estuarine 


The enviroment in estuarine wa- 
ters is unfavourable to most ocean 
species as the freshwater from the 
rivers dilutes the salt water. Only 
about a dozen fish species inhabit 
estuarine waters, most of which 
are not sought commercially. 


Coastal 


The most valued inshore species 
taken from Tasmanian waters are 
the Australian salmon. Of the two 
common species of Australian 
salmon, the Eastern Australian 
Salmon is the only species impor- 
tant to Tasmanian fishers. 


10 532 pots distributed amongst 340 commer- 
cially licensed vessels. 


16.5 WILD FINFISH 


Three oceans, the Indian, the Pacific and the 
Southern contribute 80 of the 125 off-shore 
species and approximately 230 inshore species 
common in Tasmania’s annual fish harvest. 


16 5.1 Tasmanian Waters 


Tasmania’s fishery region is that area south of 
latitude 39 degrees 12 minutes within 200 nauti- 


The salmon form large schools off 
the coast of New South Wales and pass Tasma- 
nian shores as part of their migration to Western 
Australia 


The quantity of Australian salmon landed in 
Tasmania in 1990-91 was 805 tonnes, 82 per 
cent more than the previous season. The value 
of this catch was estimated at nearly $0.7 mil- 
lion. Catches of Garfish, another important in- 
shore species, decreased by 47 per cent to 82 
tonnes valued at nearly $0.2 million in 1990-91. 


16.5.3 Near-Shore Demersal Fisheries 


These fisheries produce a significant portion 
of Tasmania’s total catch from the TFR. Impor- 
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tant near-shore species include Jack Mackerel 
and shark. 


Jack Mackerel 


The 1990-91 catch of Jack Mackerel was 
21 906 tonnes, 72 per cent more than in 
1989-90. The value of production increased 
from $1million to $1.8 million over the same 
period. 


Although the dark oily flesh of the Jack 
Mackerel is not appreciated here, large quanti- 
ties are canned, smoked, pickled or processed 
into pet food. 


Shark and skate 


Whilst catches of shark and skate do not com- 
pare with those of Jack Mackerel, they have 
become a far more financially viable source of 
income than their near-shore counterparts. 


While in 1986-87 the value of shark and skate 
was barely half that of Jack Mackerel, the situ- 
ation has now reversed. Due to large catches of 
shark and skate in recent years the industry is in 
some danger of over exploitation. Several pro- 
tective measures have been put into place to try 
and reverse the trend. Such measures have in- 
cluded classifying some waters as shark 
nurseries. 


Distinguishing features of sharks and rays in- 
clude a skeleton of cartilage, unlike other fish 
which are classed as Teleosts (bony fish), and an 
array of five to seven uncovered gill slits which 
lie on the side of the shark’s head and on the un- 
derside of rays. 


Among the most widely distributed of all fish 
species, sharks inhabit waters up 2000 metres 
deep, shallow coastal waters and sometimes 
venture deep inland into freshwater systems. In 
size they range from less than a metre to 15 
metres for the largest fish of all, the Whale 
Shark. Species common in Tasmanian waters 
include the Blue Pointer, White Pointer, School 
Shark and Gummy Shark. 


Other fish species common to near-shore wa- 
ters include dory, trumpeter, flathead, snoek and 
tuna. 


16.5.4 Off-shore Fisheries 


The most important species taken from Tas- 
mania’s off-shore waters include Orange 
Roughy, of which 27 930 tonnes were taken in 
1990-91 at an estimated value of $33 million. 


This catch contributed 41 per cent of aggregate 
weight and almost 21 per cent of the total value 
of the States fishery for the same period. 


A moderately large fish weighing over three 
kilograms, Orange Roughy were first discovered 
by the research vessel Challenger off Tasma- 
nia’s West Coast in the early 1980s. 


Trawling for Orange Roughy can be difficult 
as the fish inhabit rough sea beds and many fish 
may be missed in a pass of the net. 


A serious problem with trawling is the discoy- 
ery that schools of roughy do not disperse after 
spawning. Consequently, many juvenile fish are 
taken and this leads to over-fishing. Recent 
closures and reductions in the TAC have been 
introduced to offer some protection for the 
species. Minor off-shore species caught in 
Tasmanian waters include grenadier, flounder 
and dory. 


16.6 AQUACULTURE 


The aquaculture industry in Tasmania is one 
of growing significance. As stocks of wild 
finfish diminish, the need for a sustainable, self- 
managed resource increases as fishermen try to 
assure themselves a better future. Aquaculture is 
the process where fish production is controlled 
from hatching, upbringing, harvesting, packag- 
ing and marketing. 


The industry is relatively new to Tasmania, 
first introduced in 1984 when the Department of 
Sea Fisheries took delivery of 100 000 Atlantic 
Salmon ova, to be hatched and reared at their 
Taroona research laboratory. Since that time 
aquaculture has become a thriving business con- 
tributing considerably to Tasmania’s total catch 
weight and value. The two most valuable 
aquaculture species are Atlantic Salmon and 
Pacific Oysters. Rainbow Trout and mussels are 
also farmed successfully. 


16.6.1 Atlantic Salmon 


The Tasmanian Atlantic Salmon industry has 
now reached the stage where it annually yields 
nearly 2500 tonnes of fish worth nearly $30 mil- 
lion. Most of Tasmania’s Atlantic Salmon is 
exported to mainland Australia. Japan is also a 
substantial market because of Tasmania’s repu- 
tation for quality food and unpolluted waters. 
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The process begins at a salmon hatchery at 
Wayatinah in the State’s central highlands. 
Fertilised eggs are incubated and hatched as sac 
fry. Once developed to a weight of four grams, 
the fry are transferred to outdoor tanks until they 
reach the smolt stage. At this point smolt weigh- 
ing approximately 65 grams are transferred from 
freshwater and allowed to acclimatise slowly to 
the salt-water environment. Fish are graded 
according to size, with fish of the same size 
penned together so that smaller fish do not have 
to compete with larger fish for food. Attention is 
given to the feeding program to ensure that fish 
receive the correct daily intake. Any change in 
eating behaviour is noted as it may be an early 
sign of a problem. 


In order to keep the fish population healthy, 
daily oxygen, temperature and salination checks 
are performed; predator nets maintained; pen 
nets changed (to reduce algae growth) and dead 
fish removed. 


When mature fish reach a whole weight of 3.5 
kilograms the harvesting process begins. Fish 
are taken from their pens in a canvas dipnet in 
order to prevent bruising, anaesthetised with 
carbon dioxide, killed and bled. A correct bleed- 
ing procedure is important to improve the 
appearance of the flesh of the fish and increase 
shelf life. Once packaged, fish can be air 
freighted to fish retailers across Australia. The 
whole process, from harvest to delivery, takes as 
little as 24 hours and ensures fresh delivery. 


Between 1989-90 and 1990-91 production 
rose by 42 percent to 2484 tonnes with an 
estimated value of $29.8 million. 


16.6.2 Pacific Oysters 


Oyster farming makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the total value of all Tasmanian fisheries, 
though production, returns and unit values have 
fluctuated considerably in recent years. The 
most common oyster cultivated in Tasmania is 
the Pacific Oyster (Crassostrea Gigas) as it 
grows to a marketable size in half the time of the 
more expensive Tasmanian Flat Oyster (Ostrea 
Angasi). 


The quantity of Pacific Oysters produced in 
1990-91 was 1725 tonnes, 32 per cent more 
than in 1989-90. Over the same period the value 
of production increased by 39 per cent from 
$5.7 million to $8 million. Tasmania's oysters 
are exported to mainland Australia and a large 


Asian market, primarily Hong Kong, Japan and 
Singapore where they are considered a delicacy. 


The process of oyster production begins at a 
seed hatchery where oyster larvae are individu- 
ally set on minute pieces of shell. After four 
days the larvae (now called spat) are moved into 
an upwelling system and fed on microalgae. 
This microalgae is produced on site and fed to 
the spat via the water pump system. Oyster spat 
of similar size are kept together in order to 
ensure even feeding. 


When spat reach between 0.7 and 1.0 millime- 
tre in size they are conditioned to an outside 
water temperature of 10 to 11 degrees Celsius, 
as opposed to the nursery level of 23 to 24 
degrees Celsius. 


Ata size, between 3 and 4 millimetre, spat are 
put into systems to enable controlled growth. 
By regulating their density, marine farmers can 
control the amount of food that reaches each 
spat. The less dense the population of spat, the 
more food each obtains. In summer months spat 
tend to grow more quickly as the extra warmth 
encourages phytoplankton growth, the primary 
source of food for oysters. 


Once seed oysters reach between 6 and 8 mil- 
limetres they can be processed in one of two 
ways. The traditional method of processing oys- 
ters is to house them in mesh bags in inter-tidal 
leases. Problems have arisen with this method, 
as oysters have to be brought in on an ebb tide, 
worked and graded before being reset on the 
next tide. This necessitated long hours of 
labour-intensive work that were determined by 
tidal movements. Due to the time constraints 
and high cost of this method an alternative proc- 
ess Was required. 


The more recent approach is the longline tech- 
nique. This involves stacking seed oysters in 
plastic trays, and joining eight to ten trays to 
form modules. The modules are then suspended 
from longlines at depths up to five metres. 


This process reduces sedimentation and keeps 
the oysters free from predators such as starfish. 
Harvesting the oysters involves hauling the 
longlines by crane onto a barge. Most impor- 
tantly, harvest timing is not restricted by tidal 
movements and production costs are further 
reduced by working more normal hours. 


Oyster stocks must be handled every six to 
eight months in order to harden the shell. A hard 
shell is imperative to keep oysters alive and 
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therefore fresh once they leave the water. While 
a soft-shelled oyster will last no more than two 
days when removed from the water, a hard- 
shelled specimen can survive up to two weeks. 


After 12 to 14 months oysters are harvested, 
graded by hand and processed either live or 
frozen for the export market. Most oysters are 
air or sea freighted to Melbourne and stored. 


Although oysters are hardy creatures, high 
temperatures and excess fresh water can kill 
them. Development in deep-water sites away 
from river mouths reduces these problems. Oys- 
ters can, however, tolerate fresh water for some 
days, as can happen when prolonged rain causes 
extensive runoff into estuaries. 


The importance of water to oysters is clear 
when we find that they pump about 400 litres 
each day through their systems in search of food 
and oxygen. As oysters are filter-feeders they 
cannot select their food and have to accept 
whatever comes. This may be faecal matter, oil, 
noxious chemicals, biotoxins or heavy metals. 
Because of potential water pollution problems 
the Department of Primary Industry and Fisher- 
ies has implemented the Shellfish Sanitation 
Program. This program involves monitoring all 
shellfish for microbiological contamination. It is 
particularly important after periods of heavy 
rainfall when oysters are most susceptible to 
contamination. Any contamination problem 
detected in the harvest can be traced to its 
source and the affected lease closed until the 
problem is rectified. 


16.7 RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
FISHING INDUSTRY 


Research and development form an integral 
part of effectively managing Tasmania’s fisher- 
ies. A lack of research can lead to poor under- 
standing, inadequate management and 
exploitation of Tasmania’s fish resource. 
Research programs into Orange Roughy, South- 
ern Rock Lobster, scallops and Jack Mackerel 
have resulted in changes to management poli- 
cies by the Division of Sea Fisheries in order to 
halt the depletion of Tasmania’s fish stocks. 


The South-East Fishery (SEF) is one of the 
most important fisheries in Tasmania due to its 
large contribution to total catch weight and 


value. The SEF is a combination of three sepa- 
rate fisheries: the inshore fishery; the shelf fish- 
ery (known as the South East Trawl (SET)) and 
the deep-water fishery. 


Whilst 16 of the many species commercially 
fished have a quota, only five or six are worthy 
of an individual research program. The tradi- 
tional focus of research into fishery management 
has involved single species analysis, but as costs 
continue to rise this becomes a less viable op- 
won. 


The CSIRO is in the process of implementing 
a strategic research program to assess the habitat 
and ecosystem of the SEF in order to define a 
management plan to sustain the fishery in the fu- 
ture. The program will be a long-term effort 
maintained over three to five years, as short- 
term research does not provide sufficient infor- 
mation for informed decisions. 


The program aims to identify interactions 
among species and examine habitat require- 
ments. This will involve research of stock struc- 
ture, fish taxonomy and genetics, and food 
distribution. This will enable the CSIRO to es- 
tablish the structure of the SEF ecosystem and 
determine a strategic management plan that will 
optimise yield and sustainability for the future. 


Another research project is the development 
at St Helens of a hatchery and nursery to study 
the growing techniques of oysters and scallops. 


The research involves breeding both oysters 
and scallops, selection of better strains of algae 
and even development of a uniform shape for 
oysters, something which cannot happen in the 
wild. By developing larvae to full adult size in 
temperature controlled tanks, selected species 
can be fed proven strands of algae for year- 
round production. More importantly, species can 
be monitored continually. Adverse conditions 
normally encountered in the wild can either be 
avoided or easily rectified. 


16.8 COMMONWEALTH 
FISHERIES 


16.8.1 The South East Trawl (SET) 


The South East Trawl provided Tasmania’s 
single largest and most valuable catch for the 
1990-91 season. Landed weight of fish in 1990- 
91 was nearly 32 000 tonnes, 14 per cent more 
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than the 1989-90 catch. The total catch value in- 
creased by 11 per cent to $36.7 million over the 
same period. 


Orange Roughy constituted the bulk of the 
South East Trawl catch, with very large harvests 
taken from off-shore Tasmanian waters. 
Because of fears of over-fishing, catch size has 
been reduced to provide some level of protec- 
tion for the fishery. 


Other valuable species harvested from the 
South East Trawl include Morwong, Tiger 
Flathead, School Whiting, Gemfish and Blue 
Grenadier. 


16.8.2 The Southern Shark Fishery 


The shark fishing industry has seen declining 
catches in recent seasons as the population 
continues to suffer from over-exploitation. In 
1990-91, 1770 tonnes of shark at a value of 
$6.1 million were taken, compared to 1987 
tonnes valued at $6.6 million in 1989-90. 


Scientific studies have concluded that only 
one-seventh of the original Tasmanian shark 
population exists at present and that the fishery 
will be on the verge of biological collapse 
within seven years. 


A program to create shark nurseries around 
the State has commenced. The program’s aim is 
to protect young sharks in the hope that numbers 
will steadily increase to the point where they are 
no longer regarded as an endangered species. 


Shark fishers generally agree that fishing 
levels must diminish but believe that scientific 
forecasts are too pessimistic. 


According to the National Fishing Industry 
Council, official encouragement of over-fishing 
in order to earn export income, licence fees and 
revenue has caused the problems. 


A conference organised by the Australian 
Fisheries Management Association and the 
Southern Shark Management Advisory Commit- 
tee on shark-fishery management concluded that 
tighter controls on the shark fishing industry 
were needed in order to protect it from future 
over-exploitation. Measures used in other fisher- 
ies, such as regulating the total quantity of the 
catch or setting quotas for each boat, are not 
believed to be appropriate to the shark industry. 
The favoured recommendation is for protection 
of pregnant females. This can be achieved by a 


rolling seasonal closure to protect females as 
they move along the coast. 


16.9 LICENSING 


Fishing in Tasmania is controlled by the 
Department of Primary Industry and Fisheries 
which issues licences in several forms in order 
to regulate the industry. 


Licences issued by the DPIF include the Fish- 
ing Boat Licence, Commercial Diving Licence, 
Commercial Abalone Diver’s Licence, Crayfish 
Pot Licence and a Processing Premises Licence. 
The Fisherman’s Licence is the most common 
licence and is required by all commercial fisher- 
men in order to catch and sell fish from a 
licensed fishing boat. 
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FORESTRY 


Unlike other Australian States, 
Tasmania has a wide range of native 
forest-based industries. These vary from 
woodcraft to wood fuels, from veneer 
manufacture and sawmilling to woodchip, 
pulp, newsprint and fine-paper making. 
Other important forestry sector industries 
include leatherwood honey _ production, 
tourism and recreation activities based in 
multiple-use forests. 


There are a number of different products 
which come from State forests. The main timber 
products are: 


e special species timbers (20 000 cubic 
metres per annum) for high quality furni- 
ture, fitting out and craft work; 


® eucalypt sawlog and veneer log (300 000 
cubic metres per annum): 


e eucalypt pulpwood (200 000 tonnes per 
annum) for two domestic pulp and paper 
mills: 


e eucalypt woodchips (1.3 million tonnes per 
annum) for export; 


e radiata pine and veneer logs (290 000 cubic 
metres per annum) and pulpwood (230 000 
tonnes per annum): 


e fuelwood (50 000 cubic 
annum); and 


metres per 


e other miscellaneous products such as posts 
and rails (200 O00 cubic metres per 
annum). 


Monitoring rainfall and soil moisture at Fingal. 
Photo: Tasmanian Forestry Commission 


For Tasmania, the economic benefits of 
forestry activities are significant. For example, 
the forest-based industries are the State’s second 
largest income earner, generating one billion 
dollars annually ($968 million in 1991-92, 
CREA, University of Tasmania). This figure is 
down on the $1630 million generated in 
1990-91, but it is expected to increase steadily 
as the wood supply from America and other 
sources declines. New market opportunities in 
the Asia Pacific Region are also being devel- 
oped. Pulp and paper products form the single 
largest product group, generating around 40 per 
cent of export earnings. 


Employment is another area where forestry 
makes a significant contribution. Some 20 000 
or (one in seven) Tasmanian workers are 
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directly or indirectly employed in Tasmania’s 
forest industries. This makes them the State’s 
third largest employer group. 


Tasmania produces timbers of native hard- 
woods and softwoods. Native hardwood timbers 
are derived mainly from native forests, while 
softwoods are a plantation resource, mostly 
comprising (Pinus radiata). 


Tasmania’s land area is roughly divided into 
the following vegetation categories: 


e 48 per cent is native forest; 


e 33 per cent is non-forest, including wood- 
land, lakes, scrub; 


e 17 per cent is pasture, crops, rough grazing 
and urban settlement; and 


e 2 percent contains hardwood and softwood 
plantations. 


17.1 TASMANIA’S FOREST 
ESTATE 


Tasmania’s land area is 6.81 million 
hectares, of which 3.32 million hectares (48 
per cent) is forest under the new National 
Forest Inventory definition — forest 
dominated by trees of a mature or potentially 
mature height exceeding five metres, and 
with an existing or potential understorey 
strata about equal to or greater than 30 per 
cent. Previous definitions used commercial 
forest exceeding 15 metres in height. Tenure 
of forested areas is roughly divided into one 
third each of public forests, private forests, 
and forests set aside solely for conservation 
purposes or on unallocated Crown Land. 


Tasmania’s Forest Estate comprises: 


e 1.6 million hectares of land area which is 
managed by the Forestry Commission of 
Tasmania, with 1.2 million hectares classi- 
fied as multiple-use forested land. This is 
used for a wide range of activities such as 
wood production, honey production and 
tourism; 


e 1.01 million hectares of forest occurs on 
private land; and 


e the balance of approximately 1.1 million 


hectares of forest is not available for wood 
production and is in reserves, Conservation 
Areas, Recommended Areas for Protection, 
Deferred Forests and other Crown Land. 


17.2 CONSERVATION 


About 25 per cent of Tasmania’s land 
area is reserved in World Heritage Areas, 
National Parks and other single-purpose 
reserves. The Forestry Commission of 
Tasmania manages 43 Forest Reserves. More 
than 35 per cent of multiple-use forest will 
not be harvested to protect streamside 
reserves, habitat, soil and water quantity. 


The majority of Tasmania’s rainforests are in 
conservation areas. This means that 80 per cent 
or more of the unique Gondwana species such 
as Huon Pine, King Billy Pine, Sassafras and 
Celery Top Pine are being protected. 


17.3 FOREST TYPES 


Eucalypt forests 


There are about 30 species of eucalypts in 
Tasmania which occur in a variety of forest 
types, some with short open understoreys and 
some with tall, very dense understoreys of trees 
and shrubs. Tasmania’s commercial forest areas 
are dominated by the genus Eucalyptus. This 
genus includes the world’s tallest flowering 
plant, Swamp Gum or Mountain Ash (E-reg- 
nans), which reaches a height of over 90 metres. 


See 1 4 ss _ 
Establishing a pine plantation. 
Photo: Tasmanian Forestry Commission 


FOREST MANAGEMENT AND SUSTAINABLE FORESTRY 


Rainforests 


There are approximately 565 000 hectares of 


cool temperate rainforest. which is dominated 
by myrtle (Nothofagus cunninghamii). Over 60 
per cent of rainforest is in conservation areas. 
Plantations 

In the past 50 years, a large plantation base 
has been established and is still rapidly expand- 
ing. The main species are the eucalypts E. nitens 
and E. globulus and the pine Pinus radiata. 


Public and private plantations areas in Tasma- 
nia total: 


e 40000 hectares of eucalypts: 
e 75 000 hectares of pines. 


The main tree presently used in new planta- 


tions in Tasmania is the eucalypt. The rate of 
new plantation establishment is in excess of 


6000 hectares each year and rising. Another 
plantation species being developed is black- 
wood. 


17.4 FOREST MANAGEMENT 
AND SUSTAINABLE 
FORESTRY 


How it was developed 


From the 1920s onwards, State forests have 
been set aside for long-term forest management. 
primarily for timber production in the early 
years. 


During the 1970s and 1980s, increased atten- 
tion was focussed on environmental issues 
including sustainable forest management. New 
forest assessments and the latest research were 
used to calculate sustainable timber supply 
levels. Out of this, sawlog production was 
halved between 1974 and 1984. 


Reductions in supply levels have continued in 
order to adjust harvest levels to land use changes 
and the new requirements of the Forest Practices 
Code. 


The Forests and Forest Industry Strategy 


In 1990 the Forests and Forest Industry Coun- 
cil was formed. The council included repre- 
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sentatives of all forestry interests and provided 
the forum in which strategies for sustainable 
timber and other forest resources could be 
reviewed. The council formulated the Forest and 
Forest Industry Strategy. Although the com- 
bined Environment Groups participated in the 
development process, they did not endorse the 
strategy. 


The strategy commits the parties involved to 
the following principles: 


e limiting eucalypt veneer and sawlog har- 
vests from State multiple-use forest to a 
sustainable level — currently 300 000 
cubic metres per annum — reviewed every 
five years; 


e that forest land areas be set aside for long- 
term multiple-use forestry; 


e the setting aside of forest areas for conser- 
vation purposes; 


e the setting aside of ‘deferred forests’ — 
namely, public land identified as having 
potentially high conservation and timber 
values, to be excluded from timber harvest- 
ing or reservation, pending further evalu- 
ation; 


e an intensive forest management program 
such as thinning native forest, establishing 
plantations and the more efficient use of 
forest land and timber resources, including 
the transition from principally old-growth 
forests to regrowth and __ plantation 
resources; and 


e other measures to ensure a balanced use of 
forest resources, improved work practices 
and competitiveness. 


Overall, the management of State forest is 
governed by multiple-use principles which pro- 
vide for recreation, wood production, nature 
reserves and other forest amenities. 


The Forest Practices Code 


To maintain Tasmania’s biodiversity and to 
protect natural, social and cultural values in for- 
ests available for timber harvesting, forest prac- 
tices legislation was developed and became law 
in Tasmania in 1987. Tasmania was the first 
State in Australia to develop such legislation. 


The Forest Practices Act and Code govern 
forestry operations on public and private land 
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and they are strictly enforced by trained Forest 
Practices Officers. The Act and Code enable the 
prosecution of operators who do not meet the re- 
quired forest environmental standards. 


Forest Management Today 


The Forestry Commission is the State Gov- 
ernment agency responsible for forestry in Tas- 
mania and oversees the balanced use of 
Tasmania’s State forest resources. 


Allocation of forest to particular uses is deter- 
mined after evaluation by scientific specialists 
in a variety of fields — timber, plants, animals, 
cultural resources, recreation, landscape etc. 
The specialists advise on measures to ensure 
that the forests are managed on an ecologically 
sustainable basis. 


Where wood production occurs, it 1s 
conducted strictly in accordance with the Forest 
Practices Code. All forest operations are subject 
to a quality standard monitoring system. Both 
the Code and the monitoring system are 
regularly reviewed to update them with the 
latest results from research and operational 
experience. 


United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development Principles for Forests. 


Australia agreed to the forest principles set by 
the United Nations Conference held in Rio de 
Janeiro in June 1992. The preamble to the forest 
principles includes the statement: 


‘Forests are essential to economic develop- 
ment and the maintenance of all forms of life.” 
Through its commitment to long-term sustain- 
able forest management, Tasmania is meeting 
the UNCED forest principles. 


Forestry Reviews and the Resource 
Assessment Commission 


Tasmanian forests have been among the most 
extensively studied, researched and reviewed of 
natural resources. Since 1970, there have been 
more than 20 Federal and State enquiries into 
Tasmanian forestry. The Australian Government 
set up the Resource Assessment Commission 
(RAC) to provide independent advice and infor- 
mation on natural resource issues. 


In 1992 after 18 months, the RAC completed 
an Inquiry into the Forest and Timber industries. 
A central question was: ‘does forestry meet the 
criteria of sustainable development?’The con- 


clusion was yes: ‘The Inquiry is satisfied that 
currently the (forest management) agencies have 
in place sustained yield strategies for wood 
production.’ 


17.5 FORESTRY OUTPUT 


The aim of a forestry industry is to produce 
and harvest a sustainable supply of materials for 
the processors and end-users of timber products. 
The output of these materials from the Tasma- 
nian forests has been recorded over many years 
by the Australian Bureau of Statistics. 


Before the commencement of woodchipping 
in 1970-71, the only details collected by the 
ABS were quantities of logs cut by sawmills 
and plywood mills, and rough-sawn timber 
produced (including a sawn timber equivalent of 
veneer production). These items were initially 
only classified by ‘hardwoods’ (mainly 
eucalypt) and ‘softwoods’ (mainly Radiata 
Pine). From 1984, figures on varieties of timber 
produced were collected in greater detail — 
eucalypt, other hardwoods (comprising 
Blackwood, Myrtle, Sassafras and 
Leatherwood), plantation pines (Radiata Pine) 
and native pines (Huon Pine and King Billy 
Pine). 


In 1924 there were 176 establishments 
described as operating sawmills, rising to a peak 
of 366 in 1952. This number declined 
progressively as amalgamations occurred and 
larger and more efficient operations came into 
being. By 1987 the number had fallen to 136. 


17.5.1 Total Log Usage 


Total log usage (later termed log delivery) 
was only 389 400 cubic metres in 1924, rising 
to 1 101 300 in 1969. Upon commencement of 
full-scale woodchipping operations (initially 
involving 12 locations including three large 
export establishments), log usage rose from 
1 826 300 cubic metres in 1970-71 to a high 
point of 4 536 100 in 1979-80, then declined 
slightly in 1983. A peak of 5 071 200 cubic 
metres was reached in 1988-89 and in 1992-93 
usage had settled at 4 233 700 cubic metres. The 
logs are utilised by both sawmills and wood- 
chipping establishments, of which there are 30. 


From 1988, log deliveries were classified 
separately as coming from Crown or private 
land. In that year, 68 per cent came from Crown 
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Land and 56 per cent from private land. As the 
private forest industry developed, the Crown 
Land proportion fell to 56 per cent in 1990, but 
rose to 60 per cent in 1991. In 1992-93, Crown 
Land supplied nearly 58 per cent of the logs 
destined for processing. 


17.5.2 Woodchipping 


The advent of large-scale woodchipping 
operations in 1970-71 opened up new possibili- 
ties for utilising more of the forest harvest 
potential. Whereas there had been only a couple 
of pulp mills chipping wood for their own paper 
production, there were now three major export 
chipping sites commencing operations — two 
on the Tamar River and one at Triabunna on the 
East Coast. These mills were equipped with a 
full range of wood handling, de-barking and 
chipping machinery, were extensively auto- 
mated and situated at deep water ports, utilising 
bulk-chip-handling conveyors and _ loading 
facilities for direct export by special container 
ships to Japan. 


Initial production of 828 600 tonnes (green 
weight) of woodchips in 1970-71 was derived 
from 771 500 cubic metres of bush logs coupled 
with 125 000 cubic metres of off-cuts processed 
by sawmilling establishments with small, end- 
of-line chippers. Many sawmills which 
previously had few avenues for disposal of their 
waste wood, were now able to install a chipper 
and sell their chips to both local processors 
(pulp and paper manufacturers) and to the 
export establishments at Longreach and 
Triabunna. 


Usage of off-cuts to produce woodchips grew 
from the 125 000 cubic metres in 1970-71 to 
268 700 in 1973-74. It fluctuated over the years 
until 1980-81 when 308 800 cubic metres were 
converted to woodchips. A dip in 1982-83 was 
in line with a similar decline in production from 
sawmills supplying the off-cuts. Over the next 
five years, usage rose steadily to another high 
point of 305 000 in 1986-87. From then until 
the present time, it has been constantly just 
below the 300 000 cubic metre level. 


Production of woodchips grew steadily, 
reaching 3 042 600 tonnes in 1973-74 and 
remained at about the 3 000 000 level until 
1979-80 when output reached 3 673 000 tonnes. 
Following a decline to 3 118 600 tonnes in 
1981-82. production again climbed to 
3 650 700 tonnes in 1984-85 and reached the 
highest on record of 4 260 500 tonnes in 
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A log inspector monitoring sawlogs. 
Photo: Tasmanian Forestry Commission 


1988-89. Since then there has been a steady 
decline to a level of 3 565 800 tonnes in 
1992-93. 


17.5.3 Sawn Timber 


In contrast to the growth of woodchip produc- 
tion in recent times, the output of sawn timber 
from mills has not maintained its earlier 
momentum. From a mere 155 400 cubic metres 
of sawn timber from the 176 mills existing in 
1924 (apart from a decline in 1931 and 1932), 
production grew steadily. By 1955 a figure of 
331 300 cubic metres was achieved and 10 years 
later the all-time high of 420 200 was reached. 
Thereafter followed a period of similarly buoy- 
ant production, until 1976 when the quantity 
again dropped below the 400 000 level and fell 
to a low level in 1983 of 248 100 cubic metres. 
After a return to near normal levels since 
1984-85 there has been little expansion in the 
level of activity, with production averaging 


LOG USAGE AND PRODUCTION, 


TASMANIA 
Year Total log Woodchips Sawn 
usage produced timber 
"000m*__*000tonnes —_*000m* 
(green weight) 
1977-78 3657.8 2838.0 338.5 
1980-81 4362.0 3427.8 373.9 
1983-84 4100.6 3507.9 290.1 
1986-87 4770.9 3991.9 324.9 
1989-90 4657.9 3798.6 337.1 
1992-93 4233.7 3565.8 324.1 
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Chapter 18 


MANUFACTURING 


The past 20 years have witnessed a steady decline in the number of persons employed 
in Tasmania’s manufacturing sector. At the start of the 1970s just over 31 000 persons 
were employed in manufacturing. By the start of the 1990s this number had dropped to 
just under 26 000, a fall of around 20 per cent. However, even with this decline in manufac- 
turing employment, the industry still accounts for around 14 per cent of the persons 


employed in Tasmania. 


Photo: Blundstone Pty Ltd 


Dog ‘n’ boots. 


In terms of State gross product, manufacturing 
industry accounts for around 20 per cent of the 
State’s gross product at factor cost. This is much 
the same as two decades ago. Also manufactur- 
ing, based on State accounts, pays just over 23 
per cent of the State’s total wage and salary bill. 
Hence, despite the fall in employment levels, 


manufacturing remains of key importance to the 
State’s economy. 


In 1989-90 the average wage and salaries per 
employee in Tasmanian manufacturing industry 
was $26 700 compared to an Australian average 
of $26 500. On a turnover per employee basis 
the Tasmanian figure was 2.2 per cent below the 
Australian average of $162 000, and for value 
added per employee about the same as the 
Australian average (67 600). 


Over the period 1980-81 to 1990-91 wages 
and salaries per employee in manufacturing 
more than doubled (a 104 per cent increase was 
recorded). At the same time, turnover per 
employee grew by 125 per cent and value added 
per employee by 150 per cent. These are indica- 
tive of increased productivity per employee over 
the period. 


18.1 EMPLOYMENT 


Almost a quarter of manufacturing 
employment at the end of 1990 was in the 
ASIC industry subdivision of food, beverages 
and tobacco, where 6200 persons were 
employed. 
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KEY AGGREGATES PER EMPLOYEE: 


MANUFACTURING 
(S) 
Wages and Value 
Year salaries Turnover added 
1979-80 11 400 63 310 24 990 
1980-81 13 060 70 380 26 890 
1981-82 14 340 73 540 27 630 
1982-83 16 100 81 730 28 860 
1983-84 16910 90 640 34 200 
1984-85 18 090 98 920 38 290 
1986-87 (a) 21 640 125 380 50 750 
1987-88 22 700 130 600 n.a. 
1988-89 24 100 142 400 n.a. 
1989-90 26 700 158 400 67 900 
1990-9] 29 362 168 601 n.a. 


(a) No census 1985-86; 1986-87 was the latest year of full 
manufacturing census. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8221.6) 


The other main industry subdivision, in em- 
ployment terms was paper, paper products, 
printing and publishing which employed 4700 
persons. Almost 64 per cent of employment in 
this subdivision was attributable to the manufac- 
turing of paper and paper products. 


18.2 MANUFACTURING 
ACTIVITY 


Within manufacturing in Tasmania, 
two subdivisions predominate. Both are 
based largely on processing of Tasmanian 
natural resources. One is the food, beverages 
and tobacco subdivision, which accounted for 
27 per cent of the total value added by the 
manufacturing industry in 1989-90. In the 
other subdivision, paper, paper products, 
printing and publishing contributed 17 per 
cent of value added by Tasmania’s 
manufacturing industry in 1989-90. 


Manufacturing activity based on Tasmania’s 
forestry resources is of considerable importance 
to the Tasmanian manufacturing sector and to 
the Tasmanian economy. Saw milling, produc- 
tion of resawn and dressed timber, veneers and 
manufactured boards of wood, paper and pulp 
and woodchips account for about a fifth of all 
employment in manufacturing in Tasmania. 


These forest-based industries also account for 
over a quarter of wages and salaries paid, and 


EMPLOYMENT IN 

MANUFACTURING (’000) (a) 
Year Average over 
ended At 30 the whole 
30 June June year 
1987 24.4 24.3 
1988 24.8 n.a. 
1989 26.9 n.a. 
1990 25.6 n.a. 
199] 24.3 n.a. 


(a) Excludes establishments employing fewer than four persons. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8221.6) 


about 30 per cent of Tasmanian manufacturing 
industry turnover. In comparison, at the Austra- 
lian level the same industries account for around 
three per cent of manufacturing employment, 
wages and salaries, and turnover. 


On most of the key measures of manufactur- 
ing industry, Tasmania accounts for around two 
per cent of the Australian total. In relative terms, 
Tasmania’s contribution to the ASIC subdivi- 
sions food, beverages and tobacco; wood, wood 
products and furniture; and to paper, paper prod- 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY (a) BY 
INDUSTRY SUBDIVISION, TASMANIA 


1989-90 
Employ- Value 
ASIC ment Turnover added 
subdivision (7000)  ($'000) ($m) 
Food, beverages and tobacco 6.2 1098.2 474.9 
Textiles IES) 154.6 82.6 
Clothing and footwear 0.3 22a LAL 
Wood, wood products 
and furniture 37 52015 522333 
Paper, paper products, 
printing and publishing 4.7 79339 2907) 
Chemical, petroleum 
and coal products n.p. n.p. n.p. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products 0.8 148.6 72.6 
Basic metal products n.p. n.p. n.p. 
Fabricated metal products eS) 149.2 63.1 
Transport equipment eS OY 79.7 
Other machinery and 
equipment 0.8 65.9 32.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 0.6 56.6 27.7 
Total 25.6 4055.4 1 738.7 


(a) Excludes establishments employing fewer than four persons. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8202.0) 
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FOREST-BASED MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY (a) (b) 
Employment Wages Turnover 
at 30 June and salaries $m 
$m 
1986-87 5778 159.5 1003.8 
1987-88 5 924 170.9 LETS HI 
1988-89 2 790 64.1 456.5 
1989-90 2 620 67.8 448.1 


(a) Comprises: ASIC 2531 (log sawmilling); ASIC 2532 
(research and dressed timber); ASIC 2533 (veneers and 
manufactured boards of wood); ASIC 2537 (hardwood wood- 
chips); and ASIC 2631 (pulp, paper and paperboard). 

(b) In 1988-89 ASIC 2631 has been omitted due to 
confidentiality. 


(Source: ABS Unpublished data) 


ucts, printing and publishing is well above its 
average contribution to all manufacturing. All 
are industries based on the processing of either 
natural resources or processing output from the 
Tasmanian agricultural sector. In 1989-90 Tas- 
mania’s contribution, on a value-added basis, 
was 3.8 per cent of the total value added for the 
food, beverages and tobacco subdivision and 4.2 
per cent of the paper, paper products, printing 
and publishing subdivision. At the Australian 


level, in value-added terms, the main contribut- 
ing ASIC subdivisions are basic metal products 
(which includes iron and steel), approximately 
10 to 12 per cent of the total manufacturing in- 
dustry value added; transport equipment, a little 
over 10 per cent of total value added; and other 
machinery and equipment, around 10 per cent. 
Each of these subdivisions is of considerably 
less relative importance in Tasmania’s manufac- 
turing industry. 


18.3 MAJOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


18.3.1 Food and Beverages 


Cadbury Schweppes Australia Ltd (Clare- 
mont). In 1921, an association of three British 
confectioners established their Australian plant 
at Claremont, near Hobart. Today, Cadbury 
Schweppes is a public company, controlled by a 
single UK parent. The plant is the largest cocoa 
and confectionery factory in Australia and 
employs about 1000 people. Approximately 50 
million litres of fresh Tasmanian milk are used 
each year, most of which is collected and 
processed at Cadbury’s Burnie dairy factory. 


COMPARISON OF TASMANIAN AND AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURING 1989-90 (a) 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL 


(Per Cent) 
Tasmania Australia 
Employment | Wages and Value Employment Wages and Value 
ASIC sub-division at 30 June salaries added at 30 June salaries added 
(000) ($’m) ($’m) (’000) ($’m) ($'’m) 
Food, beverages and tobacco 6.2 145.5 474.9 Teor 4 255.5 12 461.1 
Textiles eS 34.7 82.6 28.6 736.1 1 623.7 
Clothing and footwear 0.3 53 11.1 65.4 1 290.3 2 415.3 
Wood, wood products 
and furniture Sei 89.2 223.3 78.8 1791.0 315333 
Paper, paper products, 
printing and publishing 4.7 140.3 290.7 104.3 PEN} Ik 6 860.7 
Chemical, petroleum and ae 
coal products np. np. n.p. 51.2 1 732.0 Ud 
Non-metallic mineral products 0.8 20.1 72.6 41.3 1 234.3 3 550.0 
Basic metal products n.p. n.p. n.p. 68.9 2 387.4 7 963.6 
Fabricated metal products eS 34.2 63.1 102.2 2 599.2 5 394.9 
Transport equipment 1.3 33.1 Wa 105.3 2 943.1 7 295.3 
Other machinery and 
equipment 0.8 18.3 32.0 127.6 3 460.5 7 257.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 0.6 13.6 PYF 60.2 1 540.3 3637.3 
Total 25.6 683.5 1 738.7 1 006.1 29 968.7 69 215.5 


(a) Excludes establishments fewer than four persons. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8202.0) 
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Double-decked tram, near Cascade Brewery c.1900. 


Production specialises in moulded chocolate 
blocks, fancy boxed assortments, cocoa, drink- 
ing chocolate, and the well known Flake, Turk- 
ish Delight Bars, After Dinner Mints and Twirl. 


The company is currently investing $44.8 
million over the next three years to upgrade its 
Claremont factory. 


Cascade Brewery Company Pty Ltd 
(Hobart). Cascade is Australia’s longest estab- 
lished manufacturing company and operates the 
country’s oldest brewery in Hobart. In 1992-93, 
it became part of a major Australian brewing 
group, Carlton and United Breweries, after 
being owned by New Zealand interests for a 
number of years. Cascade operates its historic 
brewery in Hobart, as well as the nearby 
Cascade Fruit Juices factory and the Woodstock 
Reception centre. Their products include the 
flagship brand Cascade Premium Lager and 
other Cascade beers and stout, as well as 
products such as cider, fruit juices, toppings, 
cordials and concentrates, marketed under the 
brand names of Mercury, Apple Isle and 
Ultra-C. 


Under the new ownership, interstate and over- 
seas sales of Cascade products are being stepped 
up through CUB’s Special Beverages Division. 
CUB also plan significant capital expenditure to 
upgrade the Hobart brewery, including; expan- 
sion of production facilities, redevelopment of 
the popular Cascade Museum and restoration of 
the stone facade of the brewery. In Tasmania, 


Photo: Archives Office, State Library 


the marketing and sale of Cascade beer brands is 
contracted to Tasmanian Breweries. 


Tasmanian Breweries (Launceston). 
Tasmanian Breweries owns and operates Boags 
Brewery in Launceston. Process and equipment 
upgrades over the past few years have included 
the installation of a state-of-the-art aluminium 
can plant producing one million cartons per 
annum, and the recent installation of an auto- 
matic 50 litre keg filling system. This has 
resulted in a current output of 25 million litres of 
beer with a range of brands, many of which 
regularly receive awards in international compe- 
titions. Tasmanian Breweries also owns Chan- 
cellors, Tasmania’s biggest wines and spirits 
wholesaler and operates hotels throughout the 
State. 


United Milk Tasmania Ltd (Smithton, 
Wynyard, Devonport, Legerwood). UMT is 
Tasmania’s largest manufacturer of dairy 
products and each year transforms around 240 
million litres of milk into butter, cheddar cheese, 
milk powders, milk and whey protein concen- 
trates, lactose powder, UHT milk and cocoa 
preparations. UMT also operates retail produce 
and hardware stores and a farm machinery 
business which services rural areas. 


In 1990-91, a major upgrade of manufactur- 
ing facilities was undertaken, including installa- 
tion of an edible lactose plant, replacement of 
cheese vats and expansion of the reverse 
osmosis plant. 
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Lactos. After commencing operations in 
Tasmania in 1953, Lactos was acquired by the 
French company, Bongrain, in 1981. A renewed 
focus by management on marketing and product 
development has led Lactos away from ‘hard’ 
cheese markets to high-quality, specialty ‘soft’ 
products and in the process secured a financial 
turnaround. 


Bongrain opened a soft, ripened cheese 
factory at Burnie in 1985. In 1992, extensions to 
these operations were completed, bringing soft- 


ripened cheese production to 10 000 tonnes per 


annum. Lactos now has 50 per cent of the 
Australian soft cheese market. Export markets in 
Japan, Malaysia, Indonesia, United States, New 
Zealand and with the French speaking Tahitians 
and Noumeans have been developed. The 
company is currently expanding its line of 12 
specialty cheeses with the introduction of two 
new washed rind cheeses and one new soft 
ripened cheese, marketed under the Lady Nelson 
brand name. 


Edgell-Birds Eye Division of Petersville 
Industries Ltd (Devonport, Ulverstone and 
Scottsdale). Edgell-Birds Eye is Tasmania’s 
largest processor of frozen and canned vegeta- 
bles. An annual volume of approximately 
220 000 tonnes of raw materials, mainly 
potatoes, green peas and carrots, are processed 
by the Devonport, Ulverstone and Scottsdale 
factories. In 1992-93, Edgell Birds Eye invested 
approximately $30 million in the redevelopment 
of its Ulverstone french fry factory. McCain 
Foods (Aust.) Pty Ltd (Smithton). The Canadian 
owned McCain purchased the Smithton factory 
of General Jones in June 1984. The factory 
produces frozen vegetables, in particular 
specialty potato products, green peas, carrots 
and corn, marketed mainly under the brand 
names of Copper Kettle, Pict and McCain. A $5 
million upgrade has recently increased capacity 
by a 25 per cent so that the factory now 
processes around 70 000 tonnes of raw materials 


per annum. McCain employs 300 full-time staff 


with up to 300 part-time staff in peak periods. 


Clements and & Marshall Pty Ltd (Cygnet, 
Huonville, Parramatta Creek). Clements & 
Marshall are a diversified company, producing a 
range of fruit and vegetable products including; 
processed and fresh apples, apple juice, 
dehydrated vegetables and pre-dried potatoes, 
marketed mainly under the brand names Sara 
Lee and Cygnet. They have recently constructed 
a modern processing facility at Parramatta Creek 
on the NW coast of Tasmania, for the produc- 


tion of a range of frozen, pre-dried potato speci- 
alities and onion products. 


18.3.2 Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 


Coats Patons (Aust.) Pty Ltd (Launceston). 
Coats Patons first produced yarns in Tasmania 
over 60 years ago. The factory produces knitting 
yarns, both wool and synthetic, as well as craft 
kits and accessories. Annual production is 
around 1.5 million kilograms. 


Sheridan Textile Industries Australia (Der- 
went Park). The mill commenced operations in 
1848. Under Textile Industries Australia 
Limited’s ownership since 1986, its production 
now includes textile printing and finishing of 
100 per cent cotton and polyester cotton/percale 
fabrics. A full range of premium quality bed 
linen products for both Australian and export 
market distribution is also manufactured on site. 


Blundstone Pty Ltd (Moonah). Founded in 
1870 in Hobart, Blundstone moved to its present 
location at Moonah in 1980. There they now 
manufacture industrial, work, safety, bushwalk- 
ing and waterproof footwear for interstate and 
overseas markets, mainly Europe and the Pacific 
basin. Blundstone Pty Ltd has two subsidiary 
companies. One manufactures gumboots and the 
other is a tannery. The company has won a 
design award for specially designed spike soled 
forestry safety boots as well as an export award 
for excellence in expansion of export sales. 


Australian Weaving Mills (Devonport). 
Purchased by the Gutherie Group in 1990 from 
Pacific Dunlop, Australian Weaving Mills 
manufactures Australia’s leading towel brand 
names, including Dri Glow, Palm Beach, Tara, 
Cotton Fields, Sylvan and Olympic Jacard. 
Their product range includes piece dyed towels, 
beach towels, Jacquards, embroideries, fabric 
embellishments, prints and bath robes. The facil- 
ity at Devonport has been continuously 
upgraded since 1989 and is now acknowledged 
as one of the most sophisticated in the world 
with modern Sulzer looms, upgraded dye house 
equipment, and fully automated as well as 
manual sewing processes. AWM now aims to 
become the most competitively priced towel 
manufacturer in Australia. 


18.3.3 Wood, Wood Products, Paper 
Products 


Associated Pulp and Paper Mills (Burnie, 
Wesley Vale, Tamar, Triabunna). APPM is a 
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wholly-owned subsidiary of North Broken Hill 
Holdings Ltd. It is Australia’s principal 
producer of fine printing and writing papers, 
magazine papers and coated papers. In Tasma- 
nia, the company operates major manufacturing 
complexes at four centres. The Burnie pulp and 
paper plant commenced paper production in 
1938 and has a current annual capacity of 
150 000 tonnes. The Wesley Vale site is an 
integrated pulp and paper complex, opened in 
1970. This plant annually produces around 
70 000 tonnes of uncoated paper, magazine and 
printing papers, as well as coating every year 
approximately 45 000 tonnes of paper from the 
Burnie mill to produce the highest quality book, 
magazine and label papers. 


A particle board factory also operates at 
Wesley Vale, with an annual capacity of about 
15 million square metres. APPM also operates 
woodchip mills at Tamar and Triabunna, and 
has long term contracts for the export of wood- 
chips to Japan. 


APPM are currently proposing to spend up to 
$40 million in capital investment, including $30 
million for a new satellite chip mill near New 
Hampshire. 


Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd. (Boyer). 
ANM began operations in 1941 and now 
produces annually over 250 000 tonnes of bulky 
and coloured newsprint and papers, including; 
telephone directory paper, bright paper for offset 
printing and a range of commercial papers. The 
company is jointly owned by Fletcher Challenge 
and News Corporation and also operates a news- 
print mill at Albury in New South Wales with an 
output of 200 000 tonnes per annum. ANM is 
Australia’s only producer of newsprint and the 
two mills currently supply approximately 70 per 
cent of Australia’s requirement. At the Boyer 
plant, $100 million is being spent to upgrade 
equipment and improve environmental controls. 


18.3.4 Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Goliath Portland Cement Company Ltd 
(Railton). Goliath have been manufacturing 
cement in Tasmania since 1928. In 1989 a joint 
venture company owned by CSR and Pioneer 
International took over ownership of Goliath 
and subsidiaries Besser Tasmania and_ the 
Cornwall Coal Company. Around $85 million 
has since been spent on upgrading of the Railton 
plant to lift production from 600 000 tonnes per 
year to | 000 000 tonnes per year. The latest 
improvements have raised output from their 


pre-heater dry process kiln to over 30 000 
tonnes per day, making it the largest capacity 
kiln of its kind in the world. 


A large new cement mill operating in excess 
of 110 tonnes per hour will provide the capacity 
required for the new 15 000 tonne bulk cement 
carrier M. V. Goliath to ship bulk cement to 
various ports including Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney and Newcastle. 


Goliath also exports bagged cement, and in 
recent years many thousands of tonnes of pallet- 
ised cement have been despatched to Papua 
New Guinea, Bougainville Copper Mines and 
other Pacific Islands in recent years. A new 
quarry area is currently being established to pro- 
vide raw material requirements for the next 100 
years of production. 


18.3.5 Basic Metal Products 


Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) Ltd 
(George Town). Australia’s first aluminium 
smelter commenced production in 1955 at Bell 
Bay, with an annual capacity of 12 000 tonnes 
of metal. In 1961, the plant and facilities were 
acquired by Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) 
and capacity increased in stages to 120 000 
tonnes per annum. Products made include roll- 
ing block, extrusion billet, foundry alloy ingot, 
T-bar alloy and primary metal as ingot, T-bar 
and granules. 


Associated facility Comalco Aluminium 
Powder produces aluminium powder and alu- 
minium paste. 


Pasminco Metals — EZ (Risdon and Rose- 
bery). Established in 1916, the factory at Risdon 
is the largest producer of zinc in Australia and 
one of the top six electrolytic zinc plants in the 
world. It exports an extensive range of zinc and 
zinc alloys to over 30 countries and supplies a 
large proportion of Australia’s total require- 
ments. 


The EZ Risdon plant has the capacity to 
produce more than 600 tonnes of zinc per day. 
Apart from the zinc and zine alloys, the plant 
also produces cadmium, sulphuric acid, and 
superphosphate. In 1989, the Risdon plant 
received its first load of Hellyer zinc concen- 
trate. Mine production capacity at the 
company’s west coast mines at Rosebery is 
650 000 tonnes of silver-lead-zinc-copper-gold 
ore per annum. The associated concentrating 
mill at Rosebery has the capacity to treat 
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850 000 tonnes of ore per annum, including 
treatment of ore from the Que River Mine. 


Pasminco Metals EZ has just completed a 
major modernisation program and has achieved 
record zinc production for the last two years. 


Tasmanian Electro-Metallurgical Co. Pty 
Ltd (Bell Bay). In 1962, BHP transferred its 
major alloy making facility from Newcastle to 
Bell Bay. In 1976, expansion gave export capac- 
ity and added ferro-silicon and manganese ore 
sinter to the existing product range of high 
carbon ferro-manganese and silico-manganese. 
Approximately 70 per cent of TEMCO’s 
production is is now being exported to steel 
makers and foundries in South East Asia, the 
Middle East, Japan, the United States of Amer- 
ica and New Zealand. 


In December 1992, their No. 5 furnace was 
converted from the production of ferro-silicon to 
silico-manganese at a cost of $14 million. 
TEMCO’s other major undertaking in 1992-93 
has been the development of a waste water treat- 
ment plant in conjunction with the George Town 
council. 


18.2.6 Fabricated Metal Products 


ACL Bearing Company (Launceston). The 
factory was established in 1949 to manufacture 
engine bearings for the Australian spare parts 
trade. The factory has since expanded and diver- 
sified its range of products and is now the only 
automotive bearing manufacturer in Australia. 
ACL also undertakes the 
sintered products using powder metallurgy 
techniques. Products include; plain shaft engine 
bearings, bushes, metal components from metal 
powders such as gears, valve seat rings, self- 
lube bushings, and bearing metal clad steel 
strips and are marketed under the brand names 
of ACL, Repco, ACL Performance and Dura 
Glide. 


18.2.7 Transport Equipment 


International Catamarans Pty Ltd 
(Hobart). International Catamarans specialises 
in commercial aluminium catamarans which are 
mainly used as passenger and vehicular ferries, 
although utility vessels such as oil rig tenders, 
light defence and patrol craft are also in service. 


The success of their design led to licensing of 


yards in other States and in Asia, as well as the 
sale and exchange of related technology in 
Europe and North America. 


manufacture of 


Local production extended to larger, higher 
quality vessels for export, including 10 large 
passenger and vehicular ferries to the UK and 
South America. The local workface includes full 
time sub-contractors and apprentices. 


Hobart is seen as an ideal base from which 
developments can be tested and improved. A 
new boat yard is currently being built at Prince 
of Wales Bay and together with the old facility, 
will be large enough for six large catamarans to 
be built simultaneously. 


Ansair Kingston (Kingston). Ansair 
Kingston is owned by Ansett Transport indus- 
tries and has a bus plant at Kingston, manufac- 
turing bus bodies and components. In 199] 
Ansair renewed contracts with the State Govern- 
ment to supply 60 buses at a cost of around $15 
million. The company also supplies vehicles for 
the mainland market, and is looking to win con- 
tracts to supply a new mini-bus design for New 
Zealand and interstate markets. 
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CHAPTER 19 


HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Housing is one of the necessities of life, in the same way as food and clothing are basic 
commodities that everyone requires. The location and type of accommodation that people 
choose provides insights into a wide range of social and economic influences on the popula- 
tion. One of the major investment decisions made by people and businesses is the choice of 
shelter or an appropriate workplace, and this decision is affected by a range of factors. 
These factors include price, location, access to work, amenities and public infrastructure, 
planning and government decision making, and personal preference. 


The housing and construction industry is 
usually the first sector to show signs of recovery 


after an economic downturn. The amount of 


building activity undertaken is affected by 
economic circumstances, and the reduction in 
interest rates on housing and commercial loans 
appears to increase activity. Building activity is 
significant to the whole economy. 


This resurgence in building activity has 
further downstream benefits, in that houses are 
constructed from materials that are produced in 
the manufacturing sector. The housing and 
construction industry (including roads, bridges. 
dams and wharfs) employs around five per cent 
of the employed workforce, and contributes 
approximately six per cent of the State’s gross 
product at factor cost. 


19.1 HOUSING 


Home ownership has been described as the 
Great Australian Dream. 


The 1991 Census revealed that, at that time, 
70 per cent of Tasmanian households had either 
bought or were in the process of buying their 
own home. This compares with 63 per cent 


} 


Photo: D & H Davis Builders. 


home ownership in Britain, 73 per cent in New 
Zealand and 52 per cent in Sweden. 


Within Tasmania the highest proportions of 
ownership were recorded in the municipalities 
of Beaconsfield with 82 per cent, and Kingbor- 
ough and Sorell with 80 per cent. Municipalities 
with the lowest proportion were Waratah with 
14 per cent, Zeehan with 49 per cent (and 
Brighton with 48 per cent.) 
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Average Costs for Buildings Completed Tasmania ($/m?) 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-9] 1991-92 
New houses 354 392 413 427 445 
Other new 
residential 
dwellings 477 568 571 561 590 
Non-residential 
building 800 649 FANS) 1179 984 


19.1.1 The Location of Residential 
Building 


Over the past 20 years the majority of residen- 
tial building has occurred in and around the 


urbanised centres of Hobart, Launceston, 
Devonport and Burnie. These regions of 


development have shown periods of high levels 
of residential building, though few have shown 
consistent growth. 


The levels of house building are affected by 
the overall economic climate, particularly the 
levels of home loan interest rates. The siting of 
public housing development can also have a 
significant effect on the structure and growth of 
particular areas. 


In the south, the area with the highest levels 
of public housing development during the 1970s 
and 1980s was the Brighton Municipality. The 
broadacre developments at Bridgewater and 
Gagebrook were established during the early 
1970s and were the primary focus of public 
housing development until the mid-1980s. In 
1970-71 there were only 11 building approvals 
for private houses in the Brighton Municipality 
but by 1972-73 there were 191 new dwelling 
approvals. This development peaked at over 300 
dwellings approved during the years of 1979-80 
and 1980-81 but declined to less than half that 
level during the 1980s. 


In 1989-90 a total of 87 new dwellings were 
approved in Brighton, of which none were 
publicly funded. Clarence, Glenorchy, Kingbor- 
ough and Sorell municipalities incorporate the 
urban fringe areas of Hobart, and have shown 
periods of significant growth. The mid-1970s 
saw considerable expansion in all these areas, 
with Clarence recording 698 new _ building 
approvals in 1973-74, the highest level for any 
municipality over the past 20 years. 


The mid-1980s also showed high levels of 
growth but not to the same extent as in the mid- 


1970s. In the north of the State the local govern- 
ment areas of significant activity have been 
Launceston, Beaconsfield, Westbury, and St 
Leonards and Lilydale which amalgamated with 
Launceston in the late 1980s. The urban areas in 
north-western Burnie, Devonport and Ulver- 
stone have all shown increased activity during 
the mid-1970s and 1980s. 


Currently, dwelling construction in Tasmania 
has shown an increase following a low point in 
1990-91. Areas at the urban fringes are showing 
strong growth. These areas are Clarence, 
Glenorchy, Kingborough and Sorell in the 
south, and Beaconsfield and Westbury in the 
north. 


19.1.2 New Housing 


Building activity, as measured by the number 
of new dwellings approved, reflects the eco- 
nomic health of the State. The number of new 
houses approved in the private sector is cur- 
rently the highest since 1984-85. Also the con- 
struction of other residential dwellings, such as 
flats and units, has shown significent increases 
in recent years. 


NUMBER OF DWELLING 
APPROVALS, TASMANIA 
Private Public 

Year Houses Other Houses Other 
1984-85 2 945 7710 470 185 
1985-86 2 648 818 37) 270 
1986-87 2 349 758 298 233 
1987-88 2 395 672 PEI 154 
1988-89 2 684 864 206 160 
1989-90 2 547 764 116 92 
1990-91 2 466 827 89 101 
1991-92 Dele 965 95 69 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8731.6) 
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The building approvals trend series reduces 
the influences of seasonal and irregular fluctua- 
tions evident in the monthly approvals figures. 
This trend series shows the peak of activity in 
1985, which then declined to the low levels of 
activity experienced in early 1988. There was a 
significant recovery in 1988 and 1989, with a 
further decline in 1990. The levels of approvals 
showed an upturn in early 1991. The housing 
sector is seen as an important indicator of the 
state of the economy, as it 1s believed to be the 
first sector to experience increased activity in 
any recovery from economic recession. 


In 1991-92, 37 per cent of new houses ap- 
proved were in the Hobart Statistical Division, 
where 40 per cent of the State’s population live. 
The Greater Launceston Statistical Subdivision 
accounted for 21 per cent of approvals, while 
the Burnie-Devonport Subdivision had 11 per 
cent. These two areas have 21 per cent and 17 
per cent of population respectively. 


For other new residential buildings (flats and 
apartments), Greater Hobart recorded 44 per 
cent of the approvals, Greater Launceston 30 per 
cent, and Burnie-Devonport accounted for 16 
per cent. 


19.1.3 Housing Services 


The aim of the Housing Services Program is 
to provide low-income Tasmanians with access 
to adequate, affordable and appropriate housing. 


Assistance with both public and private rental 
housing, special-purpose housing and home 
ownership is provided. Special-purpose housing 
includes assistance for client groups such as 
youth, people with disabilities and the aged. 


In addition, the Aboriginal Rental Housing 
Program (ARHP) assists Aboriginal people gain 
access to appropriate rental housing. Under the 
Crisis Accommodation Program (CAP) Housing 
Services provides dwellings for the emergency 
or short-term accommodation of people who are 
homeless or in crisis. Through the Community 
Housing Program (CHP) grants are provided to 
local government, community organisations and 
non-profit housing cooperatives to encourage 
the involvement of groups other than govern- 
ment in the development and management of 
housing options. 


The Commonwealth-State Housing Agree- 
ment (CSHA) is the principal source of funding 
for Housing Services’ activities. Common- 
wealth grants have decreased significantly from 


RESIDENTIAL DWELLING 
APPROVALS 
Region 1990-9] 199]—92 
Greater Hobart Statistical Division 1 295 522) 
Southern Statistical Division 446 Si, 


Greater Launceston Statistical 


Subdivision 785 927 
Central North Statistical 

Subdivision 172 137 
North-Eastern Statistical 

Subdivision 147 168 
Northern Statistical Division 1 104 i) 22) 


Burnie-Devonport Statistical 


Subdivision 426 473 
North-Western Rural Statistical 
Subdivision 187 142 
Western Statistical Subdivision 25 17 
Mersey-Lyell Statistical Division 638 632 
Tasmania 3 483 3 903 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8731.6) 


$51.9 million in 1988-89 to $29.4 million in 
1993-94. The reduction in CSHA funding 1s re- 
flected in fewer additions to public housing 
rental stock over recent years. In 1983-84, 364 
houses and 336 other dwellings were added to 
the total pool. During 1992—93, 225 mainstream 
rental dwellings were acquired through spot pur- 
chase and construction. 


While there has been a considerable reduction 
in funds, demand for housing assistance remains 
high. In 1992-93, 2058 applicants were granted 
public rental housing but 4685 were received 
over the same period. There were 4966 applica- 
tions on hand at 30 June 1993. 


19.1.4 Cost of Building 


The average costs for buildings completed 
provides a measure of the changing costs of 
building over the past five years. The unit cost 
per square metre has increased steadily since 
1985—86 for new houses. Other new residential 
dwellings have not shown the same pattern of 
increase. This is due partly to the changing mix 
of high density dwelling types. Unit costs for 
non-residential buildings are influenced by the 
type of buildings. Large scale construction such 
as international hotels and office accommoda- 
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RESTORATION OF EXECUTION YARD 
AT PENITENTIARY CHAPEL 


The recent completion of the Execution Yard 
at the Penitentiary Chapel and Criminal Courts 
in Hobart marks another major step in the on- 
going conservation of this significant site. 


The Penitentiary Chapel was designed by 
colonial architect and civil engineer John Lee 
Archer, and is recognised as one of the very 
finest examples of Georgian ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture in Australia. Building of the chapel 
commenced in 1831. In 1860 two wings of the 
chapel were converted into courtrooms by the 
removal of the tiered pews and the erection of 
subdivision walls, the removal of underground 
cells, the digging of underground tunnels to 
enable prisoners to be brought directly from 
the gaol into the two docks, and the erection of 
court offices on the Campbell Street frontage. 


The gaol next door was demolished soon 
after the prisoners were transferred to the new 
gaol at Risdon in 1963. The chapel then fell 
into disuse and its internals were hacked in half 
by workmen erecting the chain wire race from 
the wire mesh day holding cells in the former 
Deputy Gaoler’s residence to the staircase de- 
scending to the underground tunnels. The Gal- 
lows, last used in 1946, were deliberately burnt 
in 1963. The Act to Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment was passed in 1968. The Courts contin- 
ued to be used as Criminal Courts until the new 
Criminal Courts were opened in Salamanca 
Place in 1975 and continued on in use as Mag- 
istrate’s Courts until 1983. 


Mr Ron Barwick, who was a Prison Officer 
at the time of the closure of the Campbell 
Street Gaol, retrieved the three large gallows 
beams, the trapdoor and associated iron mecha- 
nism by which it was operated, and iron 
stanchions and chains, which were then stored 
in a back room at the Risdon Prison. 


The existence of these authentic items and a 
grant from the National Estate provided the 
impetus for the Penitentiary Chapel and Crimi- 
nal Courts Committee to proceed with recon- 
struction of the Execution Yard as part of the 
overall restoration of this unique historic site. 


The Execution Yard walls were intact, the 
bottom portion of the gallows foundation 
walling remained and the verandah was 


substantially complete, although badly rotted at 
floor level. 


The remaining fragments of the gallows; 
foundation walls, trapdoor, iron levers and 
hinges, stanchions and chains, three big timber 
gallows beams and three pieces of broad gauge 
corrugated iron roofing were all able to provide 
substantiating dimensional evidence when 
scaled against the various detailed black and 
white photos taken in the 1960s. 


The old galvanised iron roofing has a corru- 
gation pitch of 127mm which is much wider 
than current roofing. To maintain the integrity 
of appearance one of the verandah roof sheets 
was used as a mould to form a new corrugated 
grey fibreglass sheeting. The original roofing 
fragments were then used in the new roof. 


The gallows have therefore been recon- 
structed to a state which we know existed in 
the 1960s. The floorboards have most likely 
been replaced at least once during the life of 
the structure also the panelled cladding around 
three of the sides. However, the scaffold beams 
and trapdoor mechanism are reputed to have 
been used in the original Hobart Town Gaol in 
Murray Street, which had been built in 1817. 


The reconstruction of the gallows and 
restoration of the surrounding walls was 
carried out by Tom Andrewartha who has had 
a long involvement with conservation work. 


— ss — Z 
Penitentiary Chapel 
Photo: Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery Collection 
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TOTAL VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION 


WORK DONE, TASMANIA 
($m) 
Year Building — Engineering Total 
1988-89 464.5 308.3 772.8 
1989-90 471.4 218.7 690.1 
1990-91 393.5 289.8 683.3 
1991-92 449.0) 302.6 751.6 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8752.6) 


tion has a significant influence on the 
non-residential building sector in Tasmania. 


19.2 CONSTRUCTION 


19.2.1 Building Construction 


The value of building work done in 1991-92 
was $449.0 million which was a 14.1 per cent 


VALUE OF WORK DONE, 
TASMANIA 
($m) 

Type of building 1989-90 1990-9]  199]-92 
New houses 182.5 180.4 204.5 
Other new residential 

buildings 47.8 46.1 49.5 

Total new residential 

buildings 230.3 226.5 254.0 

Alterations and additions 

to residential building 32.5 30.6 85,5) 
Hotels etc. 8.4 8.4 3.9 
Shops 12.6 13.8 11.4 
Factories 24.5 see 11.0 
Offices 62.1 39.0 67.9 
Other business premises 14.2 12.0 Sil 
Educational 38.1 24.0 231 
Religious 1.9 1.0 1.0 
Health 16.7 PT Dileil 
Entertainment and 

recreational 14.6 7) 4.6 
Miscellaneous 15.6 4.8 11.8 


Total non-residential 


building 208.6 136.4 161.4 


Total all building 471.4 BOBS 449.0 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8752.6) 


increase on the $393.5 million recorded for 
1990-91. Work done on new residential build- 
ing was valued at $254.0 million, or 57 per cent 
of the total, and non-residential building work 
done was $161.4 million. 


The value of work done on non-residential 
buildings in 1991-92 was 18 per cent greater 
than for 1990-91. Building activity on offices 
and health facilities rose by 74 and 66 per cent 
respectively over 1990-91. Work done on most 
other non-residential categories fell in the same 
period, the greatest decrease being in hotels etc. 
which declined by 54 per cent. Work done on 
alterations and additions to residential buildings 
rose from $30.6 million in 1990-91 to $33.5 
million in 1991-92. 


The value of non-residential buildings 
approved provides a measure of the amount of 
activity in the construction sector. In 1991-92, 
$105.9 million worth of non-residential build- 
ings were approved, a decrease on the $135.8 
million for 1990-91 of 22 per cent. 


19.2.2 Engineering Construction 


Engineering construction relates to the build- 
ing of roads, bridges, railways, dams and sewer- 
age systems. The public sector is responsible for 
the majority of the activity. In Tasmania the 
value of work done on engineering construction 
projects during 1991-92 increased by 4.4 per 
cent to $302.6 million from $289.8 million in 
1990-91. The value of engineering construction 
commenced during 1991-92 was $259.2 
million, a 2.2 per cent reduction when compared 
to $265.0 million in 1990-91. 
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1993 has seen a resurgence in the building 
profession in Tasmania. 


Probably the most public manifestation of 
The Royal Australian Institute of Architects 
members’ activities and worth is the Annual 
Awards program, held in the first half of the 
year, culminating in an Awards Presentation 
Evening. Awards are offered in four catego- 
ries; Residential, New Buildings and Civic 
Design (including interiors), Recycling and 
Conservation, and the S W T Blythe Award for 
Students. 


In the first three categories entry is limited to 
work carried out in Tasmania by architects 
registered in Tasmania. 


In 1991, named awards were re-introduced. 
These are the James Blackburn Award for 
Residential Buildings, John Lee Archer Award 
for Non Residential Buildings including 
Corporate and Office Design and Interiors, and 
Henry Hunter Award for Conservation includ- 
ing Recycled Buildings. One of these awards is 
offered each year on a triennial rotation, and is 
contested by the award winners in_ that 
category for the preceding three years. 


In 1993, the Henry Hunter Award for 
Conservation went to: the Penitentiary Chapel 
and Criminal Courts, Hobart, Architects: Alli- 
ance Project, Architect: David Button. 


Twenty-one entries were received in the 
corporate section of the awards for 1993 and 
eleven entries in the student section: 


Awards in the Residential category were 
presented for: 


e The Kettering House, Architect: Barry 
McNeill; 


e The Cayzer House, Architect: Bevan Rees. 
In the New Buildings and Civic Design cate- 
gory awards were presented for: 


e The Ecologically Sustainable Tourist 
Development at the Friendly Beaches, 
Architect: Ken Latona; 


e The CSIRO Forestry Research Division 
and Key Centre—University of Tasmania, 
Hobart, Architect: Forward Viney Wollan; 


ARCHITECTURE — THE PROFESSION 


e The Strahan Visitor Centre, Architect: 
Forward Viney Woollan, Morris-Nunn & 
Associates; Project Architects: Ted Woollan 
and Robert Morris-Nunn 


The S W T Blythe Student Award was 
presented to: 


e Catherine Hall for ‘The Living Centre’. 


The Tasmania ‘Chapter’ of The Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects was formed 
in 1936, and was preceded by the Tasmania In- 
stitute of Architects, itself dating from 1903. 
The Chapter represents the interests of 118 
Corporate Members, 15 Graduate Members 
and 44 Student Members. 


The Chapter is administered by a State 
Council, consisting of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Immediate Past President, Honorary 
Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, five Council- 
lors, a Graduate Representative, Student Rep- 
resentative, Northern Division Representative 
and two National Councillors. 


The objectives of the Institute are many but 
the most important are: the advancement of 
architecture, representing the professions 
views and maintaining standards of profes- 
sional conduct, protecting the interests of the 
profession, increasing public confidence in the 
profession, encouraging and rewarding the 
study of architecture, liaising with Government 
at all levels, promoting the interests of the 
profession, originating and promoting im- 
provements in the law relating to the building 
professions, holding and promoting competi- 
tions, and examination of applicants for mem- 
bership. 


The Institute, as instanced by its Code of 
Professional Conduct, its Environmental Mani- 
festo and Manifesto on Barrier Free Design 
demonstrates the concern of the architectural 
profession for the quality of the built environ- 
ment. The Code of Professional Conduct is 
recognised as a model document for other 
professional bodies. The Chapter has repre- 
sentatives On numerous organisations includ- 
ing Board of Architects, Building Appeals 
Board, Building Regulations Board, Sullivans 
Cove Development Authority, and Australian 
Council of Professions. 


Services to members and the public offered 
by the Institute and its subsidiary companies 
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include the publication of Architecture Austra- The Chapter maintains a close liaision with 
lia; advisory services to members by Practice the Board of Architects, where it is represented 
Services, Communication Marketing and by the President and two elected members. 
Information — Services, Education — and Members are involved in the examining of 


Professional Development, Professional Graduates by the Board for registration. 
Indemnity Insurance, Complaints and Discipli- 
nary Procedures; advisory services to the The Chapter organisation embraces a geo- 


public by Archicentre, Accreditation of — graphical division, based in Launceston and 
Schools of Architecture, bookshops in Sydney known as the Northern Division, which enables 
and Melbourne and special committees formed — northern members to participate at a local 
from time to time to address specific tasks. level. 


TOURIST DEVELOPMENT AT THE FRIENDLY BEACHES 


The ‘ecologically sustainable tourist development’ at the Friendly Beaches received the 
1993 National Commercial Building Award and Inaugural Environmental Citation. 


Jury comments included: ‘Tourist develop- tree canopy. The philosophy of structural 
ment incorporating architectural excellence, choice is conservation-influenced —_ low- 
minimal environmental impact and principles grade Tasmania hardwood used consistently 
of ecologically sustainable development are — for construction, with minimum waste and | 
still to find their place in Australia. The without exploiting rare rain forest timbers. 
Friendly Beaches project is a shining example, | With inside-out stud wall, an unlined corru- 
breathing the serenity and beauty of its coastal gated iron roof and finger jointed flooring, the 
bushland setting.’ ...;commercially viable for building elegantly treads lightly on this earth. 


the growing demand for eco-tourism and ad- Spartan and functional need not mean pedes- 
venture travel’. trian. The buildings have been handsomely 
constructed’. 


‘The buildings are separated into three low 
profile forms, continuously stepped to follow — Architects: Latona/Masterman 
natural contours and to keep below the existing Project Architect: Ken Latona 


Award winning tourist development development, Friendly Beaches 
Photo: Royal Australian Institute of Architects, Tasmanian Chapter 
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ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, 
VALUE OF WORK DONE, TASMANIA 


($m) 

Project 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 
Roads, highways and 

sub-divisions VES 100.6 93.2 
Bridges 10. 14.2 6.7 
Railways - . - 
Harbours 2.0 Tei 3.8 
Water storage 

and supply 48.0 80.4 2.2 
Sewerage and 

drainage 9.5 8.8 7.0 
Electricity generation, 

transmission and 

distribution S25 37.4 36.3 
Pipelines 0.3 0.1 0.2 
Recreation 4.1 4.4 PES) 
Heavy industry 18.7 15.6 85.0 
Telecommunications 36.0 19.6 14.0 
Other 1.7 IE 1.6 

Total 218.7 289.8 302.6 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8762.0) 


This indicates that infrastructure development 
has slowed due to the economic conditions, with 
progress on many projects being delayed due to 
financial constraints. The value of work yet to 
be done measures the ongoing nature of these 
activities and at the end of 1991-92 there was 
still $188.5 million of engineering construction 
to be completed, a 16 per cent rise over the 
$225.7 million still to be done at the end of June 


1991. 
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Chapter 20 


TRANSPORT and COMMUNICATIONS 


Tasmania’s transport and communication infrastructure continues to keep pace with 
the rest of Australia, with the acquisition of a larger and more modern vessel to replace the 
Abel Tasman for the Bass Strait ferry service, an improved communications network and 


an efficient and safe road system. 


20.1 TRANSPORT 


20.1.1 Roads 


New Road Works 


The State Department of Transport and 
Works is responsible for the planning and de- 
sign of State-classified roads and bridges in Tas- 
mania. The actual construction and maintenance 
work is either tendered or arranged through 
Works Tasmania. Highlights of the 1991—92 fi- 
nancial year included: 


e the construction of overtaking lanes (five 
sections) on the Midland Highway, from 
Perth to Conara. The new lanes are strate- 
gically placed approximately five km 
apart: 

e the completion of 13 km of new Bass 
Highway, from Illawarra Main Road to 
Hagley, at a cost of nearly $10 million; 


e the duplication of the Brooker Highway to 
Granton, which was completed in January 
i992- 


e the commencement of duplicate carriage- 
ways on the Tasman Highway from the 
Mornington overpass to Hobart Airport. 


“Derwent River Ferry, "Kangaroo", Circa 1911 

Photo: Neil Levis 
The entire project is scheduled for comple- 
tion in early 1994; 


e upgrading of the East Tamar Highway 
from Newnham Creek to Barnards Creek. 
The whole scheme is expected to cost 
approximately $8 million; and 


e the duplication of the Bass Highway at 
Burnie, from Westpark to Toorak Court, 
which was completed in August 1991. 


Motor Vehicles 


Motor vehicle registrations have grown stead- 
ily, both in terms of the number of vehicles 
registered and the number of vehicles for every 
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MOTOR VEHICLES ON REGISTER, 
TASMANIA (a) 


Number Vehicles 

of vehicles per 1000 

on register of population 
Year (000) (no.) 
1910 0.4 2 
1920 4.1 20 
1930 19.5 89 
1940 26.2 109 
1950 43.2 156 
1960 O32 271 
1970 154.3 398 
1980 229.5 542 
1990 294.3 644 
1993 304.1 645 


(a) At 30 June. 
(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 9303.6) 


1000 people. At 30 June 1993, Tasmania had 
the highest rate of motor vehicle ownership in 
Australia, with 644.9 vehicles per 1000 
population. 


Road Traffic Accidents 


In 1992, 74 people were killed and 1711 
injured on Tasmanian roads. This was a 
decrease of four per cent on the previous year, 
for all categories of statistics: number of acci- 
dents involving casualties, and numbers killed 
and injured. 


MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED BY 
STATE, 1993 (a) (b) (c) 


Number Vehicles 
of vehicles per 1000 
State on register of population 
(000) (no.) 
NSW (d) 3 161.8 527.0 
Vic. 2 648.0 SEES) 
Qld 1 827.6 590.5 
SA 876.9 600.6 
WA 1 073.1 641.6 
Tas. 304.1 644.9 
Australia 10 139.8 572.2 
(a) Excluding motorcycles. 
(b) At 30 June. 
(c) Population based on estimates at 31 March 1993. 
) 


(d) NSW data is at 16 May 1993. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 9303.3) 


In 1992, speed was the main contributing 
factor in 25.4 per cent of accidents where a per- 
son (or persons) were killed, and not keeping 
left accounted for 15.3 per cent. Alcohol was 
deemed to be the primary cause in 8.5 per cent 
of fatal accidents, but also could have been a 
contributing factor in other accidents which in- 
volved someone being killed. With injury acci- 
dents, 12 per cent were due to inattention and 
10.6 per cent were because drivers did not give 
way. 


Bus Services 


The Metropolitan Transport Trust (MTT) is 
the State Government-run bus service in Tasma- 
nia. It operates in the major metropolitan areas 
around the State, providing bus services to the 
public. In 1991-92 the number of passenger 
trips conducted by MTT was estimated to be 
12 159 000 — an increase of only 0.3 per cent 
from the previous year. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS, TASMANIA, 1992 


Number of persons 


Accidents involving 


Year casualties Killed Injured 
1987 1 407 77 1 959 
1988 1 457 15 1 925 
1989 1 482 80 1 997 
1990 1 386 71 1 905 
1991 1291 qi] 1 788 
1992 1 234 74 | 7A! 


(Source: Department of Roads and Transport) 


In 1992, MTT and the Hobart City Council 
introduced a new bus station in Hobart’s central 
business district. The project was funded with 
Federal Government assistance and is known as 
‘Metro City’. The station has reduced bus move- 
ments in and out of the busy city area and sig- 
nificantly improved the performance and 
delivery of bus services in Hobart. This project 
follows the successful introduction of a central 
city bus station in Launceston in 1991. Two 
more bus stations are being built at Glenorchy 
and Rosny Park to improve the delivery of serv- 
ices to the public. 


20.1.2 Ferries 


Bass Strait Services 


Record passenger figures highlighted a suc- 
cessful year for the TT-Line’s passenger/vehicle 
ship Abel Tasman. In the twelve months to June 
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MTT PASSENGER JOURNEYS, 
TASMANIA 
(000) 
1986-87 12 875 
1987-88 13 213 
1988-89 12 809 
1989-90 12 503 
1990-91 12 118 
1991-92 12 159 


(Source: Department of Roads and Transport) 


1993, TT-Line recorded an operating surplus of 
$393 000. A total of 180 420 passengers trav- 
elled on the Abel Tasman during 1991-92 — an 
increase of 11 per cent on the previous financial 
year. The number of vehicles carried increased 
by 17 per cent to 49 799. 


A fast passenger service across Bass Strait 
was launched in October 1990. The 74-metre 
catamaran, SeaCat Tasmania, was capable of 
carrying 350 passengers and more than 80 cars 
on each trip, which took four and a half hours 
between George Town (Tasmania) and Port 
Welshpool (Victoria). However, the service 
stopped operating in early 1993. 


Bruny Island Service 


Transport Tasmania operates the ferry service 
between Kettering and Roberts Point, to connect 
Bruny Island to the mainland. The Mirambeena 
ferry replaced the Harry O’May in 1990. 


20.1.3 Air 


Air transport provides a vital role in the main- 
tenance and development of passenger and air- 
freight flows between Tasmania and_ the 
mainland. This role of air transport is far more 
important than in other States, where alternative 


ies) 


MTT SERVICES, TASMANIA (a) 


1990-9] 1991-92 

Buses 257 243 

Route — kilometres 506 516 

Total distance travelled 9 321 10 389 
(000 km) 

Passengers (°000) 12 118 12 159 


(a) Total: Hobart, Launceston and Burnie 


(Source: Department of Roads and Transport) 


vide passenger, charter and tourist flights within 
the State. Airlines of Tasmania, Flinders Island 
Airways and Promair connect Flinders and King 
islands and also provide services to Melbourne. 


Hobart Airport is located 18 kilometres from 
the city and in 1991—92 handled around 673 000 
passengers. The airport has been developed to 
accommodate Boeing 747 aircraft. The runway 
is 225] metres long and is served by modern 
radar and navigation aids which provide all- 
weather capability. In 1988 the Federal Airports 
Corporation was vested with the operation of 
Hobart Airport as well as 16 other major air- 
ports throughout Australia, including 
Launceston and Cambridge. 


Launceston Airport is located 16 kilometres 
south-east of the city. It is the base for the Royal 
Flying Doctor Service and is used for commuter 
operations, pilot training, light aircraft charter 
and other aerial-work operations. Launceston 
Airport is also the major freight-handling airport 
in Tasmania for IPEC, Ansett and Australian 
Airlines, as well as for charter and non-sched- 
uled operators. It is ranked fifth in Australia for 
the movement of freight. 


transport modes exist for interstate movement of Tasmania has nine other aerodromes — at 
passengers and freight. Cambridge, Devonport, Flinders and King 
islands, Smithton, St Helens, Queenstown, 

Regular domestic air 

services, to and from Tas- BRUNY ISLAND FERRY 

mania, are provided by 

Australian Airlines, An- 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 

sett, EastWest, Kendell, 

and Chartered Airlines of ores 2 Hs in ae ae a 
SoHE + INP a ehicles - = 

era: Seek ee Revenue 623 044 751 673 741 489 

: : awe - Expenditure 979 815 869 928 1 350 692 

tional flights by flying pe rreciation 53552 56 615 11 186 

weekly to Christchurch. _profi(Loss) (410 323) (174 870) (620 389) 

Airlines of Tasmania, 

Wilderness Air. Western (Source: Department of Roads & Transport, Annual Report 1991-92) 


Aviation and Tasair pro- 


| The German ferry Peter Pan was bought 
| to replace the Abel Tasman in 1993. The 


nia. 


The ship has eleven decks, three major res- 
| taurants, a casino, conference centre, 550 pas- 
senger cabins, swimming pool and sauna, 
coffee shop and cinema. It will be well placed 
to cater for people who want a short distance 
sea cruise. 


In comparison with the Abel Tasman, the 
Spirit of Tasmania is 12 metres longer, four 
metres wider in beam and two decks higher. 
The layout of the ship has all the passenger 


from the noise of the engines. All of the other 
ship. There are two vehicle decks with the 


upper deck being primarily for passenger 
vehicles and the lower deck for freight. 


The ship is propelled by four 5000 kW 
_ engines, with four generators each supplying 
2.2 MW, which provide power for the ship. 
There is a complete sewage treatment system 
on board, an incinerator for rubbish and an 
extensive area for storage. 


aay 
Reig 


Article and photo supplied by the Department of 
Transport & Works 


SPIRIT OF TASMANIA 


Peter Pan is now called the Spirit of Tasma-_ 


accommodation forward on the ship, away | 


facilities are located towards the stern of the | 
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PASSENGER MOVEMENTS, PRINCIPAL 


AIRPORTS, TASMANIA (a) 
(7000) 
Airport 1989-90 1990-91 199]-92 
Hobart 438 575 673 
Launceston 280 402 456 
Devonport 101 164 130 
Wynyard 44 76 70 
Flinders Island 18 17 20 
King Island 31 33 78 


(a) Scheduled domestic and regional airline services only, 
including all freight, non-trade items. Charters are not included. 


(Source: Department of Transport and Communications) 


DOMESTIC FREIGHT MOVEMENTS, 
PRINCIPAL AIRPORTS, TASMANIA (a) 


(tonnes) 
Airport 1989-90 1990-9] 1991-92 
Hobart 2 926 3 609 4 331 
Launceston 18 876 22 403 16 407 
Devonport 13 17 19 
Wynyard 33 56 40 
Flinders Island 42 32) 49 
King Island 1 003 926 672 


(a) Scheduled domestic and regional airline services only, 
including all freight, non-trade items. Charters are not included. 


(Source: Department of Transport and Communications) 


Strahan and Wynyard. Devonport and Wynyard 
airports have runways large enough to carry jet 
aircraft and they handle regular passenger serv- 
ices to Victoria. All of these aerodromes handle 
internal commuter, charter and private aircraft 
traffic and some interstate freight services. 


20.1.4 Rail 


The operational and financial control of the 
State’s railway system was transferred to the 
Commonwealth Australian Railways Commis- 
sion on | July 1975. All regular passenger train 
services in Tasmania stopped in 1978 and now, 
the State’s rail system is only used to transport 
goods or to run an occasional tourist excursion. 


In 1978 the Australian Railways Commission 
assumed the financial and operational responsi- 
bility for railways in Tasmania. In 1985 the 
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TRAMS IN HOBART 


In 1893 the first fully-fledged electric tramway system in Australia began operating 
in Hobart. It has been acknowledged as the first successful tramway system in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 


There were a number of significant features 
specific to Hobart’s tram system. It was one of 
the few places in the world to use double-deck 
tram cars as a standard vehicle, and the only 
system to use them in Australia. Despite the 
small size of Hobart’s tram system, the com- 
_ pany used up-to-date technology. For example, 
tram operators used coloured-light signals 
from a very early stage (1921) and in 1924 
one-man trams were introduced — the first 
tram system in Australia to do so. In 1931 they 
were also first to use duco on trams instead of 
varnish and by 1935 Hobart trams were being 
built with fully upholstered, rubber cushion 

seats. 


In looking at the history of trams in Hobart, 
it is possible to understand other aspects of the 
| commercial, social, recreational and educa- 

tional life of Hobart. From 1902 the Hobart 
Electric Tramway Company gained State Goy- 
ernment approval to sell electric light and 
power along the tram routes. In keeping with 
the social and moral attitudes of the time, 
trams did not run on Sunday mornings. It was 
not until 1932 that trams were introduced on 
Sundays, and even then, only a few return trips 
operated, for the convenience of churchgoers. 
Before the private ownership of cars became 
widespread, trams transported many Hobar- 
tians to popular excursion locations such as 
Cascade Gardens. Trams also transported 
many students to and from schools in the 
Hobart city area, for example students at the 
University of Tasmania, Hobart High School, 
and the Hobart Technical College. 


Hobart trams were first managed in 1893 by 
_ the contractors, Siemans and Company. Own- 
_ ership then passed to the Hobart Electric Tram- 


there were 20 tramcars in operation. This new 
system had three routes: from Railway Station 
to New Town, Cascades and Sandy Bay. The 
first trial trip was in June 1893 and the first 
passenger trip was 21 September in the same 
year. In the early days of operation, trams 
carried more than 1.5 million passengers per 
year. 


The introduction of trams to Hobart did not 
have a very smooth start, with strong public 
opposition to the idea. Even the government of 
the day disapproved of the tramways. They 
had several problems trying to raise the money 
to establish the venture, but finally in 1890, 
after several attempts, approval for the con- 
struction of three routes was given to the Com- 
pany. Even with this approval, the Company 
still had problems with the Hobart Corpora- 
tion, regarding the protection of water mains, 
the construction of tram lines, and what sort of 
traction was to be used on the trams. 


In 1955 the decision was made to replace the 
last 42 trams in operation, with buses. The city 
administrators considered that tram transport, 
as a high-capacity, fixed-rail public transport 
system, was inappropriate in a car-oriented 
city. After the Second World War, Hobart’s 
urban settlement had spread well beyond the 
established tram lines. In addition, Hobart’s 
topography was not suited to further tram 
development. It was not until five years later, 
in 1960, that trams finally stopped operating in 
Hobart. 


way Company Limited and later in 1913 to the 
Hobart City Council, after much debate. The 
Council renamed the tram operations, Hobart 
_ Municipal Tramways. Before the trams 
_ stopped operating in Hobart, the Metropolitan 
Transport Trust, a State Government authority, 
took over responsibility for the management of 
_ the trams. 


| Initially, when the trams first started, only 
nine miles of track had been established, and 


Photo: The Mercury 


Mercury Staff Picnic, 1924 
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TASRAIL FREIGHT 


(‘000 tonnes) 
Year Freight 
1986-87 2214 
1987-88 2 361 
1988-89 2 293 
1989-90 2 025 
1990-91 1754 
1991-92 1597 


(Source: Australian National Railways Commission, Annual Re- 
port 1989-90) 


Commonwealth Government allocated a three 
year funding contract, with certain achieve- 
ments which had to be met. The Tasmanian 
region is now called Tasrail. 


During 1989-90 the Tasmanian locomotive 
fleet was further rationalised, which resulted in 
44 Z-class locomotives being assigned to main- 
line tasks. In addition eight lighter engines were 
assigned to shunting duties and conducting serv- 
ices on the Derwent Valley line, and operating 
the sole remaining vacuum-braked rail service 
between Railton and Devonport. In the ten years 
following 1978, the freight being moved over 
this time increased by 74 per cent. More 
recently however, this trend has been reversed. 


Tasrail operates a 784 km rail network in Tas- 
mania, serving many of the State’s main indus- 
tries and businesses, by linking all the major 
cities and ports. The railway provides special- 
ised line-haul transport of logs for woodchip 


TASRAIL FREIGHT GOODS 
CARRIED 
(‘000) 

Commodity 1990-9] 1991-92 
Woodchip logs 463.6 348.9 
Other logs 201.5 178.9 
Coal 296.0 285.2 
Cement 289.7 325.8 
Containers 246.8 225.6 
Sulphuric acid 89.0 94.4 
Fertilizer 81.3 82.6 
Minerals 85.6 55.9 
Other goods 0.7 0.2 

Total 1 754.1 ES OFES 


(Source: Australian National Railways Commission, Annual 
Report 1991-92) 


export and paper production, coal for a number 
of vital Tasmanian industries, bulk cement, 
fertiliser, sulphuric acid and liquid clay. In 
1991-92 Tasrail moved more than one and a 
half million tonnes of freight — a decrease of 
nine per cent from the previous year. 


Tasrail also plays a major role in interstate 
and overseas container traffic, through key sea 
ports. Total operating revenue (before Govern- 
ment revenue supplements) for 1991-92 was 
$23.9 million, down 9.2 per cent compared with 
the previous year. In 1991—92 Tasrail carried 
1.6 million tonnes for a traffic task of 323 
million net tonne kilometres (NTK). 


20.2 TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Australia’s telecommunications infra- 
structure is currently undergoing dramatic 
change. In January 1989 Telecom became a 
corporation. Areas of service that had pre- 
viously been exclusively provided by Telecom 
such as cabling and wiring of client premises, 
and PABX mainframes and their mainte- 
nance are now open to private competition 
such as OPTUS. 


Tasmania has had its communication facilities 
upgraded, through the provision of extensive 
optical-fibre cable lines to replace the traditional 
cables. By 1996 the target is to have the optical- 
fibre cable linked around Australia. This 
includes the installation of an optical-fibre sub- 
marine cable to include Tasmania in the 
network. 


20.3 POSTAL SERVICES 


The first of July 1989 marked a major 
milestone in the development of Australia’s 
postal services, when Australia Post became a 
corporation. The new Australian Postal Cor- 
poration Act requires that the cost of sending 
a letter be at a universal price and that 
Australia Post must reach minimum financial 
targets. The Act also provides Australia Post 
with the freedom to offer a range of services 
and products which were not available under 
previous legislation. 


Australia Post has a basic rate of postage that 
is the third lowest of the OECD countries and its 
delivery standards are independently rated as 
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being the best in the world. As a government 
business enterprise with no cross-subsidisation 
from Government, Australia Post now makes a 
significant, direct economic contribution to the 
community through government taxes and 
charges. 


At 30 June 1993, Australia Post employed 
706 staff in Tasmania. There were 40 post 
offices, 165 post office agencies and 167 con- 
tractors around the State. Mail was distributed 
to a total of 186 631 delivery points, involving 
170 192 households and 16 439 businesses. 


20.4 RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SERVICES 


Radio and television broadcasting is the 
responsibility of the Commonwealth Minister 
for Transport and Communications. 


The Australian broadcasting system consists 
of three types of services: 

e national radio and_ television services, 
provided by the ABC and SBS; 


e commercial radio and television services, 
provided by commercial companies under 
licence; and 


e public radio services, provided by non- 
profit-making organisations under licence. 


There are four television broadcasters in Tas- 
mania. Due to poor reception conditions in Tas- 
mania, these broadcasters have different 
licences. The ABC has 24 sites across the State 
and each has a relay transmitter. At present 
Southern Cross has 15 sites in the North and 
TVT6 has eight in the South. SBS currently has 
only three sites. 


20.4.1 National Broadcasting Services 


The ABC currently provides one television 
service nationally, four radio services (two AM 
and two FM) in the capital cities and two radio 
services (one AM and one FM) in regional areas 
(although not all areas are yet receiving ABC 
FM). 


The ABC is a major user of the new Austra- 
lian satellite system, OPTUS Communications 
(formerly Aussat). This enables people to 
receive ABC television and three ABC radio 


RADIO STATIONS IN OPERATION 
AT 30 JUNE 1993 


Call sign Classification Location 
7AD Commercial Devonport 
7BU Commercial Burnie 
7EX Commercial Launceston 
7FG (a) National Fingal Valley 
7HT Commercial Hobart 
TLA Commercial Launceston 
7NT ABC Launceston 
7PB ABC Hobart 
7TQN (a) ABC Queenstown 
7RN ABC Hobart 
7SD Commercial Scottsdale 
7SH (a) ABC St Helens 
7TXS Commercial Queenstown 
7ZR ABC Hobart 
7ABCFM ABC Hobart, Nth and 

East Tas. 
7DBS Public - Community Wynyard 
THFC Public - Community Hobart 
7HO Commercial Hobart 
TARR ABC Hobart 
TLTN Public - Community Launceston 
TQN/T ABC West Coast 
7RG Public - Community Geeveston 
7RPH Public - Community Hobart 
7THE Public - Community Hobart 
TWAY Public - Community Launceston 
7XS/T Commercial Rosebery 


(a) Transmit programs which primarily originate from 7NT. 


(Source: Department of Transport and Communications) 


services even though they live in remote areas 
or areas in which it is extremely difficult to 
receive broadcasting signals over land. How- 
ever, reception via satellite will only be possible 
with the necessary equipment. It is planned that 
SBS services will be extended into the north of 
the State in 1993-94. 


20.4.2 Commercial Broadcasting 
Services 


A commercial radio or television licensee is 
required under the Broadcasting Act, to under- 
take to provide an adequate and comprehensive 
service to people within the services area of the 
licensee, and to encourage the use of Australian 
resources. 


Whether a licensee has met the undertaking is 
a matter of judgement for the Australian Broad- 
casting Tribunal after considering all relevant 
information, including views and comment from 
interested members of the public through the 
licensing process. 
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HISTORY OF THE MERCURY 


The Tasmanian newspaper The Mercury has had a long and colourful history since 
it began in 1854. Only once during this time has the paper not been published, due to a 
strike in 1971. The paper was founded by John Davies who at first acquired an interest 
in The Guardian newspaper in 1854. He remodelled and renamed the paper as the Ho- 
barton Mercury and later that same year, he became the sole proprietor of the paper. 


When Davies began the Hobarton Mercury, 
there were ten other journals in the South of 
the State. However within 12 years of starting 
the Hobarton Mercury, these other papers had 
either disappeared or had been absorbed by the 
Hobarton Mercury. Once all the rival newspa- 
pers had gone, Davies renamed the paper in 
1866 — The Mercury. 


The first issue of the Hobarton Mercury was 
very different to today’s Mercury. It consisted 
of four pages, each with seven columns. The 
front and back pages were full of advertise- 
ments, and most of the third page consisted of 
ads for merchants’ wares. Local activities were 
recorded in great detail on page two and three, 
and page two also had the editorial next to the 
shipping column. This tradition of printing 
news and politics only on the inside pages of 
the paper did not change until 1939, which 
was when the front page became a news page. 


At first in 1854 the paper was published 
bi-weekly, on Wednesday and Saturday, with 
six columns to a page. The paper was then 
published tri-weekly from 1855 and in 1858 it 
became a daily newspaper. By 1902 the paper 
was published six days a week with seven 
columns per page and a varying number of 
pages on different days. 


When The Mercury was first sold in 1854, it 
cost four pence. This dropped to three pence, 
then two pence by the end of 1882. In October 
1893, the price of The Mercury decreased to a 
penny — the same as all Australian metropoli- 
tan papers. 


There have been many technology changes 
introduced during the history of the newspa- 
per. At first The Mercury was brought out by 
hand on an old fashioned Columbian press, 
which had an output of 80-100 small newspa- 
pers every hour. In September 1854 Davies 
bought a two-cylinder perfecting machine 
which produced four pages all at once, which 
at the time was considered to be a scientific 


miracle! In 1862, the paper introduced the 
Wharfedale press, which was initially hand 
powered but later converted to steam. With 
this technology change, it meant that copies 
could be despatched using Page’s 5 a.m. 
coach, to subscribers who lived along the 
coach route to Launceston. 


In 1902 the newspaper installed the first 
American-built Goss rotary newspaper 
machine. Using an entirely automatic mecha- 
nism, the paper was unwound, printed on both 
sides, cut to the correct width, folded, cut off 
and counted into bundles of 50. The printing 
capacity of this machine was 20 000 copies per 
hour. There have been a number of other print- 
ing press changes made over the past 90 years. 
For example another Goss rotary press 
installed in the late 1920s introduced spot 
(two) colour printing and in 1946 the proprie- 
tors bought a Scott four-in-one press which 
was capable of producing 30 000 newspapers 
per hour. 


With these technology changes came 
changes to the workforce. Before mechanisa- 
tion occurred, it took 25 compositors to set the 
type for a four-sheet broadsheet paper. In 1954 
by comparison, the number of people needed 
for this task had been reduced to 11 linotype 
operators to set type for a 64-page issue. 


Another major change in the process of 
printing The Mercury, came less than 20 years 
ago. Prior to 1977, The Mercury had been 
printed using a ‘hot metal’ process, using lead 
type. The lead was melted on site for the pro- 
duction of the newspaper. In July 1977 a new 
method was introduced which used computer- 
generated type from photo type-setters. This 
new process was immediately dubbed the 
‘cold metal’ process. 


The owners of The Mercury have always 
been at the forefront of news gathering. For 
example during the Crimean War (1853-56), 
Mr Davies would send a boat out to Storm Bay 
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_ to access the ships arriving with the incoming 
_ news, ahead of his contemporaries. In addition 

The Mercury was the first Tasmanian journal 
_ to have a telegraph service across Bass Strait 
_and the first to have a cable service from 
_ England and other overseas centres. 


It is now 139 years since John Davies began 
printing The Mercury on a_hand-operated 
press. The most recent change to the printing 
of The Mercury, has been the installation of a 

_new Goss Urbanite, four-colour press which is 
now housed behind a plate glass window in 
Argyle Street. To house the new printer, the 


Commercial broadcasters receive most of 
their income from the broadcasting of advertise- 
ments. Commercial broadcasting licensees are 
required to pay licence fees annually. 


Extended services of both TVT Hobart and 
TNT North-East Tasmania are planned to cover 
the whole State. This provides all viewers with 
two competing commercial services and _ is 
anticipated for the first half of 1994. Commer- 
cial radio services on the FM band are also 
being extended throughout the State. 


20.4.3 Public Broadcasting Services 


Public radio services have expanded rapidly 
throughout Australia since 1978, when the Min- 
ister announced policy guidelines for their 
development. From 12 stations in 1978 the sec- 


building had to be extensively renovated. The 
new printer is capable of printing colour news- 
print and it can produce 35 000, 64-page 
tabloid newspapers per hour. 


In 1992 Davies Brothers Limited, the pub- 
lishers of The Mercury, decided to consult the 
readers, advertisers and major clients of the pa- 
per about possible changes to the format. 
Eighty-four per cent of readers surveyed 
wanted a more compact, easier-to-handle daily 
newspaper. As a result, The Mercury is now 
published as a tabloid, instead of its old mini- 
broadsheet size. 


Photo: The Mercury 


tor now comprises over 70 stations. There are 
seven public radio stations in Tasmania. 


Funds for these services come from a variety 
of sources including government and non-gov- 
ernment grants, subscriptions and sponsorship 
announcements. Public radio services are essen- 
tially local in focus, and most program material 
reflects the wide range of information, cultural 
and educational interests in each service area. 


20.5 NEWSPAPERS 


Newspapers are another important medium 
for daily communication across the State. The 
Mercury has the largest circulation around 
Tasmania, followed by The Examiner. The 
Sunday versions of both these newspapers have 
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NEWSPAPERS, TASMANIA (a) 


Name Frequency Circulation Location 
(no.) 

Sunday Tasmanian Sunday 53 691 Hobart 
The Mercury Mon-Sat 53 226 Hobart 
The Sunday 

Examiner Sunday 40 826 Launceston 
Southern Star Thursday 38 704 Hobart 
The Examiner Mon-Sat 38 337 Launceston 
The Advocate Daily 25 771 Burnie 
Launceston Week Thursday 21555 Launceston 
The Huon News Thursday 3.078  Huonville 


(a) Circulation figures relate to the survey period October 1992 to March 1993. 


(Source: Circulations Audit Board) 


higher circulation figures compared with the 
daily version produced during the week. There 
are a number of other smaller, local newspapers 
published throughout the State, for example the 
Derwent Valley Gazette which is circulated 
primarily in New Norfolk, Bridgewater, 
Maydena and Hamilton. 
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Chapter 21 


TRADE 


Tasmania is often described as the Three Per Cent State, because it represents that 
proportion of the Australian population. Tasmania’s trading activity reinforces this image. 


Tasmania’s first recorded trading activity 
occurred in 1808 when a cargo of sugar arrived 
at the colony from Bengal. Exports began in 
1812 when the Cyclops sailed for Sydney with a 
cargo of locally grown wheat. 


In June 1813 ports were opened to commerce 
and trading began in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Twenty thousand bushels of wheat were 
exported to Sydney in 1817. In 1819 wheat to 
the value of £4000 ($8000) was exported and in 
1820, 43 917 pounds (19 962 kg) of salted meat 
which was produced at the settlement of Hobart, 
was exported to Sydney. 


During the 1820s the economy of the colony 
was becoming diversified even though it still 
remained very basic. Imports arrived from 
Britain, India, Mauritius and Batavia while 
exports were shipped to Britain and Sydney. In 
1822 goods exported consisted of wheat, oil, 
whalebones, seal and kangaroo skins, logs of 
pine and beech, salt, wool, horses and hides. 
Barley, potatoes, whalebone, cedar logs and 
tallow were included in 1823. 


In the Statistical Returns of Van Diemen’s 
Land 1835-38, compiled from official records in 
the Colonial Secretary’s office, it was recorded 
‘that the imports for the three years have 
increased 20 per cent, and the very pleasing fact 
that the exports for the same period have in- 
creased at the astonishing rate of 81 per cent, or 
from £320 679 ($641 358), in 1835 to £581 475 
($1 162 950) in 1838. 


Roe. bs 
Loading sheep for export 


Photo: Tasphoto Services 


The most 


import into Van 
Diemen’s Land, during the early years of settle- 
ment, was livestock. By 1837 however, two 
years after the settlement of Port Phillip, live- 
stock had become the major export line and, 
with wool, it dominated export trade. 


prominent 


During the 1840s exports dropped due to a 
slump in the price of the colony’s staple 
commodity, wool. There was also a decline in 
the export of oil and whalebone which were 
main export commodity items. The largest 
increase in trade occurred with the British 
colonies during this period. 


In 1842 the value of imports into Van 
Diemen’s Land was a high £21 ($42) per head 
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compared with only £2 10s ($5) per head in 
Britain. The value of exports for the same year, 
per head of population was £10 ($20) per head 
for Van Diemen’s Land compared with only £2 
($4) for Great Britain and Ireland. By the mid- 
1800s the value of trade, especially exports, had 
grown dramatically. 


As the colony developed and progressed 
through the late 1800s, exporting locally 
produced commodities became increasingly 
important to the economy of the State. 


By 1880 the value of exports had exceeded 
the value of imports. This balance of trade 
(excess of exports over imports) see-sawed over 
the following five decades, then stabilised over 
the period 1937-38 to 1948-49 with exports 
once again exceeding the value of imports. 
From 1949-50 to 1954-55 the balance fluctu- 
ated once again, but from 1955-56 the value of 
exports has consistently exceeded the value of 
imports. As a result of this healthy balance of 
trade the State plays a vital role as an earner of 
export income for Australia. 


In 1991-92 the total value of exports from 
Tasmania was $1439 million, an increase of 7.3 
per cent on 1990-91. 


21.1 TASMANIA’S TRADING 
PARTNERS 


From the earliest days of Tasmania’s 
settlement the United Kingdom was the main 
overseas market for the State’s exports. 
However, over the last 30 years Tasmania’s 
overseas markets have changed markedly. 


21.1.1 Market Changes 


In 1957-58 Tasmania’s major trading partners 
in terms of the value of goods exported were as 
follows: 


$18.6 million 
$4.0 million 


e United Kingdom 
e United States of America 


e India $3.7 million 
e Italy $2.8 million 
e France $2.8 million 
e Japan $2.8 million 


e Federal Republic of Germany $2.4 million 


A decade later Thailand and the Philippines 
had also become significant markets. 


TASMANIAN EXPORTS TO JAPAN, 


1991-92 

Commodity Value ($000) 
Beverages 40 
Cereals and cereal preparations 202 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and by-products 35 
Crude animal and vegetable materials 636 
Dairy products and birds’ eggs 24 233 
Fish, crustaceans and molluscs 51 238 
Inorganic chemicals 1 047 
Meat and meat preparations 18 804 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 100 133 
Miscellaneous edible products n.e.c. 75 
Non-ferrous metals 45 038 
Office machines and ADP machines 3 
Pulp and waste paper 4 
Raw hides and skins 818 
Road vehicles 27 748 
Textile fibres and waste 10 910 
Textile yarns and fabrics 1035 
Transport equipment (except road vehicles) 90 
Vegetables and fruit 2318 
Restricted items (a) 199 964 
Other items 2 574 

Total 486 945 


(a) Comprises the value of items for which details are not avail- 
able for separate publication, mainly woodchips and aluminium. 


During the late 1960s Japan became the 
principal recipient of Tasmanian exports when it 
substantially increased its iron-ore requirements. 
In the twelve months to June 1968, Japanese 
importers spent a total of $9 million on 
Tasmanian goods and the following year this 
had jumped to $17 million, most of which was 
for iron-ore. 


The new ranking of Japan, United Kingdom 
and the United States of America persisted until 
1972-73 when the UK slipped behind the USA. 
In 1975-76 the United Kingdom was replaced 
by Indonesia. Malaysia became an important 
market in 1976-77 when it increased its intake 
of tin concentrates from Tasmania. 


For 1991-92 Tasmania’s major trading 
partners in terms of value of goods exported 
were: 


e Japan $486.9 million 
e United States of America $181.0 million 
e Taiwan $104.7 million 


$90.7 million 
$82.6 million 


e United Kingdom 
e Indonesia 
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$66.2 million 
$59.9 million 
$38.4 million 
$34.8 million 


e Malaysia 

e Hong Kong 
e Thailand 

e New Zealand 


e Germany $33.9 million 
e Korea Republic $29.2 million 
e Canada $28.8 million 


21.1.2 Main Trading Partners 


The ASEAN (Association of South East 
Asian Nations) countries took 15.6 per cent of 
Tasmania’s Overseas exports in 1991-92. Main 
countries within this grouping, for Tasmanian 
exports were Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore 
and Thailand. Japan is still the main single 
nation to which Tasmania exports. 


In 1991-92 Japan received a third of Tasma- 
nia’s exports. Other main countries which Tas- 
mania exported goods to included the USA, 
$181 million (12.6 per cent of total overseas ex- 
ports), Taiwan $105 million, (7.3 per cent), and 
the UK, $91 million (6.3 per cent). 


TASMANIAN EXPORTS TO ASEAN 
COUNTRIES, 1991-92 


Commodity Value ($'000) 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & by-products 304 
Dairy products and birds’ eggs 6 750 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 3 621 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appliances 658 
Feed stuff for animals (excl. unmilled cereals) 942 


Fish, crustaceans and molluscs 3 245 
General industry machinery & parts 155 
Inorganic chemicals 20 
Iron and steel sit 
Meat and meat preparations 362 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 39 390 
Miscellaneous edible products n.e.c. 3 250 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles n.e.c. 48 
Non-ferrous metals 142 001 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures thereof 945 
Power generating machinery and equipment 440 
Textile yarn and fabrics 110 
Transport equipment (excl. road vehicles) 139 
Vegetables and fruit 11 948 
Restricted items (a) 1 902 
Other items 844 
Total 224 651 


(a) Comprises items for which details are not publishable. 


Japan 


In 1991-92 Tasmania exported a total of $487 
million worth of goods to Japan. This repre- 
sented a third of the total value of Tasmania’s 
overseas exports. Most of these exports 
consisted of relatively unprocessed goods. 


The Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) 


The ASEAN countries (Brunei, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand), are major purchasers of Tasmanian 
goods. In 1991-92 they took $224.7 million 
worth of goods which was 15.6 per cent of 
Tasmania’s exports. 


This compares with $186.6 million (13.9 per 
cent) in 1990-91. From 1990-91 to 1991-92 
exports from Tasmania increased to Indonesia 
(from $60.7 million to $82.6 million), Malaysia 


TASMANIAN EXPORTS TO THE EEC 


1991-92 
Commodity Value($'000) 
Animal oils & fats 16 
Crude animal & vegetable products n.e.c. 1 940 
Dairy products & birds’ eggs 7 622 


Electrical machinery, apparatus & appliances 138 


Essential oils & resinoids 1 739 
Fish, crustaceans & molluscs be 
General industrial machinery & parts 203 
Inorganic chemicals 20 
Machinery specialised for particular industries 321 
Meat & meat preparations 925 
Medical & pharmaceutical products 2 
Metalliferous ores & metal scrap 33 209 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles n.e.c. 307 
Non-ferrous metals 402 
Oil seeds & oleaginous fruit 1 109 
Power generating machinery & equipment 2077 
Raw hides & skins 4 108 
Textile fibres & waste 30 906 
Textile yarns & fabrics 6 817 
Transport equipment (excl. road vehicles) 49 041 
Vegetables & fruit 27 847 
Restricted items (a) 2774 
Other items 3 908 
Total 176 543 


a T 


(a) Comprises items for which details are not publishable. 
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(from $60.6 million to $66.2 million), and Thai- 
land ( $28.3 million to $38.4 million). 


The European Economic Community 


After Japan, ASEAN, and USA, Europe is 
Tasmania’s fourth largest market. In 1991—92 it 
was worth $176 million, which is 12.3 per cent 
of our trade. 


United States of America 


Trade with the United States of America 1s 
worth $190 million, which represents 12.6 per 
cent of Tasmania’s overseas exports. The major 
items traded include zinc, iron and steel, fish 
and meat products. Metals, at various stages of 
processing, make up 42 per cent of the goods 
sent to the USA. 


Taiwan 


Trade with Taiwan centres around raw materi- 
als, with non ferrous metals accounting for $59 
million or 57 per cent. In 1990-91, $78 million 
of non ferous metals were exported to Taiwan. 


TASMANIAN EXPORTS TO USA, 1991-92 


Commodity Value ($°000) 
Crude animal and vegetable products 3 887 
Dairy products and birds’ eggs 3 986 
Fish, crustaceans and molluscs 39 067 
Iron and steel 30 417 
General industrial machinery and parts 630 
Machinery specialised for particular 

industries 1478 
Meat and meat preparations 27 216 
Medical and pharmaceutical products 6 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap - 
Miscellaneous edible products n.e.c. 1 362 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles n.e.c. 280 
Non-ferrous metals 44 936 
Oil seeds and oleaginous fruit 2 016 


Power generating machinery and equipment 2 912 
Professional and scientific apparatus 1 


Textile fibres and waste 8 393 
Textile yarns and fabrics 7 649 
Restricted items (a) 2751 
Other items 3 996 
Total 180 983 


(a) Comprises items for which details are not publishable. 


Taiwan represents $104.6 million, or 7.3 per 
cent of Tasmania’s export trade. 


21.2 VALUE OF OVERSEAS 
TRADE 


It is not possible to evaluate a “balance of 
trade’ for Tasmania by comparing exports and 
imports, as a considerable proportion of over- 
seas imports into Tasmania enter through main- 
land ports and are not recorded as imports. 


21.3 COMMODITIES TRADED 


21.3.1 Commodities Exported 


Tasmania produces a wide range of goods 
although our international exports are basically 
of raw materials and are dominated by a few 
commodities. The top six exports provide 62 per 
cent of the total value of exports. Some of these 
materials are partly processed or refined within 
the State (for example zinc), whilst others (such 
as woodchips) have a very low value-added 
component. There are encouraging signs with 
the growth of very high quality food production 
and processing industries which have a very 
good potential market internationally. 


TASMANIAN EXPORTS TO 
TAIWAN, 1991-92 


Commodity Value ($’000) 
Dairy products and birds’ eggs 3 450 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 935 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appliances 187 
Feed stuff for animals (excl. unmilled cereals) 289 


Fish, crustaceans and molluscs 21179 
Inorganic chemicals D 
Iron and steel 833 
Meat and meat preparations 3 433 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 116 
Miscellaneous edible products n.e.c. BODY 
Non-ferrous metals 59 418 


Raw hides and skins 149 


Textile fibres and waste 2 135 

Restricted items (a) 8 825 

Other items 781 
Total 104 654 


(a) Comprises items for which details are not publishable. 
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VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE, 
1991-92 ($000) 


Country or 


country group Exports Imports 
Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) - 
Brunet 147 - 
Indonesia 82 626 1 057 
Malaysia 66 240 1021 
Phillipines 8 039 1 333 
Singapore 29 233 11 683 
Thailand 38 366 527) 
ASEAN Total 224 651 16 621 
European Economic 
Community (EEC) - 
Belgium-Luxembourg 10 119 Syl y} 
Denmark 974 1 356 
France 10 739 12 853 
Germany 33 854 26 169 
Greece IEPA) 31 
Ireland 915 41 
Italy 16 106 6 657 
Netherlands 8 620 3 654 
Portugal 346 637 
Spain 1 876 824 
United Kingdom 90 716 15 445 
EEC Total 176 543 68 185 
Other major trading partners - 
Brazil 13 331 1 168 
Canada 28 791 26 595 
China (excluding Taiwan) 13 252 4416 
Hong Kong 59 921 1 338 
Japan 486 945 48 384 
Korea, Republic of 29 246 1 877 
New Zealand 34 845 17 400 
Taiwan 104 654 4031 
United States of America 180 983 Sy) 7s 
Other countries 86 113 39 417 
World Total 1 439 275 287 155 


Excellent examples of these are fine cheese 
and onion products. This is due to their freedom 
from environmental pollutants and disease-free 


State in comparison with their mainly European 
competitors. 


Some Tasmanian manufacturers have also 
started selling quality goods overseas (for exam- 
ple winches, boats, alloy wheels, boots and 
radio aerials). Manufactured goods that have 
shown an increasing export demand include 
power generating machinery (up from $1.8 
million in 1989-90 to $8.8 million in 1991-92), 
specialised machinery (from $1.6 million in 
1989-90 to $5.9 million in 1991-92), transport 
equipment (from $21 million in 1989-90 to 
$50.6 million in 1990-91), and footwear (from 
$1.8 million in 1989-90 to $2.8 million in 
1990-91). 


21.3.2 Commodities Imported 


Imports into Tasmania are often forwarded 
through other mainland ports, which causes 
under reporting. Items directly imported into 
Tasmania, include capital equipment and 
machinery, and goods for further downstream 
processing. The five major imports which make 
up 38.5 per cent of commodities directly 
imported, include specialised machinery, road 
vehicles, general industrial machinery, power- 
generating equipment, and textile yarns and fab- 
rics. Other significant imports include non 
ferrous metals, and paper. 


Items generally for domestic consumption, 
are under reported, as these goods arrive in bulk 
in other States, and are then trans-shipped to 
Tasmania through domestic freight services. 


21.4 TASMANIAN PORTS 


Tasmania has a number of ports 
capable of accommodating overseas vessels; 
they are situated on the Derwent and Huon 
rivers in the south (Hobart and Port Huon); 
in Spring Bay on the east coast; on the 
Tamar River in the north (Inspection Head, 
Long Reach and Bell Bay); on the Mersey 
River (Devonport), in Emu Bay (Burnie) and 
at Port Latta, all in the North-West. 


All of these ports provide berths of a depth of 
nine metres or greater. Port Latta provides a 
depth of 16 metres nearly one and a _ half 
kilometres off-shore. 


There are four main Port Authorities servicing 
these areas. Interstate and intrastate trade passes 
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TASMANIAN OVERSEAS EXPORTS, 


1991-92 
Commodity Value ($’000) 
Animal oils and fats 2 032 
Articles of apparel and clothing accessories 36 
Beverages 399 
Cereals and cereal preparations 353 
Chemical materials and products n.e.c. 8 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures 
thereof 1 134 
Crude animal and vegetable products n.e.c. 7 369 
Dairy products and birds’ eggs 49 478 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring material 12 097 


Electrical machinery, apparatus & appliances 1 924 


Essential oils and resinoids 1958 
Feed stuff for animals (excl. unmilled cereals) 1 804 
Fertilisers (excl. crude) 24 
Fish, crustaceans and molluscs 123 823 
Footwear 2 829 
General industrial machinery and parts n.e.c. 1 458 
Inorganic chemicals 2 172 
Iron and steel 58 204 
Live animals (not fish) 803 
Machinery specialised for particular industries 5 940 
Manufactures of metals n.e.c. 1 184 
Meat and meat preparations 57 204 
Medical and pharmaceutical products 155 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 218 540 
Miscellaneous edible products n.e.c. 9 664 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles n.e.c. 1413 
Non-ferrous metals 381 812 
Oil seeds and oleaginous fruit 3 495 


Paper, paperboard and articles of paper pulp, 


of paper or of paperboard 16 797 
Petroleum, petroleum products and related 

materials 381 
Power generating machinery and equipment 8 784 
Professional and scientific apparatus n.e.c. 303 
Pulp and waste paper 60 
Raw hides and skins 9 242 
Road vehicles 28 997 
Textile fibres and waste 60 361 
Textile yarns and fabrics 18 297 
Transport equipment (except road vehicles) 50 587 
Vegetables and fruit 52 428 
Restricted items (a) 235 828 
Other items 9 898 
Total(b) 1 439 275 


(a) Comprises items for which details are not available for sepa- 
rate publication, mainly comprised of woodchips and aluminium. 
(b) Totals may not add due to rounding. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5402.6) 


through the main ports of Hobart, Launceston, 
Devonport and Burnie as well as through the 
smaller ports at Strahan, Stanley, Ulverstone, 
Currie (on King Island) and Lady Barron (on 
Flinders Island). 


A feature of Tasmanian trade is that, whilst 
the main airports are controlled by the Federal 
Airports Corporation, the airports at Wynyard 
(Burnie) and Devonport are controlled by local 
Port Authorities, giving each of these Authori- 
ties responsibility for an integrated network. 


21.4.1 Hobart 


The Hobart Marine Board controls about two- 
thirds of Tasmania’s coastline from Cape 
Portland on the north coast to Temma Harbour 
in the west. It is responsible for operations in the 
major ports of Hobart, Port Huon and Spring 
Bay (at Triabunna) as well as minor (mainly 
fishing) ports at Bicheno, Strahan, St Helens, 
Scamander and Dover, amongst others. 


Port improvements, either underway or 
completed, include: reconstruction of the 
Domain No. 3 slipway underwater ways, part 
overhaul of the Domain No. | slipway cradle, 
and upgrading of the Spring Bay Wharf. 


Hobart provides three roll-on, roll-off berths, 
five general cargo berths, two berths suitable for 
container operations or general cargo, a bulk 
wheat berth and a bulk petroleum berth. In addi- 
tion there are two docks (Constitution and 
Victoria) for handling fishing vessels and rec- 
reational craft and three slips capable of 
handling vessels of up to 1200 tonnes. Hobart 
has expanded its historical role of maintenance 
and supply for pelagic fishing and Antarctic 
supply ships. The Aurora Australis, Australia’s 
Antarctic vessel, is registered here. 


Port Huon provides two general cargo and 
fruit handling berths, and Triabunna (Spring 
Bay) has a woodchip handling berth. Other pri- 
vate facilities also exist. 


TASMANIAN SEAPORT TRADE, 
1991-92 
(revenue tonnes) 


Major ports Inwards Outwards Total 
Hobart 1 074 808 1 450 499 2 525 307 
Launceston 2 660 881 1 632 620 4 293 501 
Devonport 446 118 528 426 974 544 
Burnie 1 742 537 2 257 764 4 000 301 
Total 5924344 5869309 11793 653 


(Source: Annual Reports from the relevant port authorities) 
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TASMANIAN OVERSEAS IMPORTS, 


1991-92 
Commodity Value ($'000) 
Articles of apparel and clothing accessories 679 
Chemical materials and products n.e.c. 31353 
Chemicals (inorganic) 9772 


Chemicals (organic) 2 262 


Coal, coke and briquettes 5 786 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & 

manufactures thereof 11 254 
Cork and wood manufactures (excl. furniture) 2 649 
Crude animal and vegetable products 2251 
Dairy products and birds” eggs 679 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring material 524 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appliances 8531 
Fish, crustaceans and molluscs 6 181 
Feed stuff for animals (excl. unmilled cereals) 359 
Fertilisers (crude) 4918 
Fertilisers (excl. crude) 5 981 
Furniture and parts thereof; 
bedding, mattresses etc. 919 
Footwear 261 
General industrial machinery and parts n.e.c. — 19 304 
Iron and steel 3731 
Leather and leather manufactures 454 
Machinery specialised for particular industries 41 359 
Manufactures of non-metals n.e.c. 3 677 
Manufactures of metals n.e.c. 4 009 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap | 
Metal working machinery 1 445 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 6 458 
Miscellaneous edible products 1 442 
Non-ferrous metals 7 204 
Office machines and ADP machines 279 
Paper, paperboard and articles of paper pulp, 
of paper or of paperboard 10 159 
Pulp and waste paper AY NMI 
Petroleum, petroleum products & 
related materials 11 934 
Plastics in primary forms 2 318 


Plastics in non-primary forms 379 


Power generating machinery and equipment 15 667 
Professional, scientific & controlling 

instruments & apparatus n.e.c. 5 787 
Rubber manufactures n.e.c. 6 045 
Road vehicles 21 065 
Sugars, sugar preparations and honey 455 
Textile fibres and waste 2 394 
Textile yarns and fabrics 13 374 
Telecommunications and sound recording 

and reproducing apparatus and equipment 455 
Transport equipment (excl. road vehicles) 798 
Travel goods, handbags and similar containers TAs 
Vegetables and fruit 4 193 
Restricted items (a) 1 232 
Other items 31 524 
Total(b) 287 155 


Le 


(a) Comprises items for which details are not publishable. 
(b) Totals may not add due to rounding. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5402.6) 


The trade of boat building has recently been 
revived within the Hobart area with several 
large craft undergoing construction for interna- 
tional and local buyers. Of particular importance 
is the new generation of wave-piercing catama- 
rans which have the potential to radically 
change ferry services around the world. Other 
boat builders produce smaller fibreglass catama- 
rans and both modern and traditional sailing 
craft. During 1991-92 Hobart was visited by 
580 ships from 24 countries, an increase of 113 
vessels from the previous year. 


21.4.2 Launceston 


The Port of Launceston is situated on the 
Tamar River. At its mouth, deep water and 
broad expanses of river provide a valuable 
natural harbour. In this area, encompassing the 
anchorages of Bell Bay, Inspection Head and 
Long Reach, are located the major activities of 
the Port. A tidal range of up to 3.6 metres 
creates strong tidal currents which, by natural 
scouring, eliminate the need for any mainte- 
nance dredging in the lower reaches of the river. 


A wide variety of functions are fulfilled 
within the Tamar River area. The Australian 
Maritime College has facilities at Beauty Point 
for training crew for fishing vessels and 
international and domestic shipping operators. It 
also has a towing tank for hull design testing. 
This facility is of world class standard and has 
been used for the new generation of Australian 
boats preparing for the America’s Cup. Private 
firms in the area are engaged in the maintenance 
and construction of boats for domestic and over- 
seas markets. 


In 1989, the Port of Launceston Authority 
moved into new premises, which are down- 
stream from the city, at Bell Bay. During 
1992-93, 554 trading vessels (including Seacat 
Tasmania) visited the port. The main goods 
handled through the Port included: alumina and 
aluminium, manganese ore and sinter, fuel oil, 
woodchips, frozen vegetables and general cargo. 


21.4.3 Devonport 


The Port of Devonport is situated on the 
Mersey River within two kilometres of the 
coast. The entrance is sheltered by Mersey Bluff 
on the west and by a retaining wall extending 
over half a kilometre northward from the eastern 
shore of the river. The river was always a 
natural harbour for small craft, and its develop- 
ment by extensive dredging and engineering 
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QUANTITY OF INTERSTATE 
EXPORTS (EXCLUDING FOREIGN 


TRADE) (a) (tonnes) (b) 
Airport of exit 1990-91 1991-92 
Launceston 2 788 1 883 
Hobart 1 281 1 147 
Other 465 145 
Total 4534 3175 


(a) Figures do not include: mail and parcel post, excess baggage, 
returns and non-valued items such as inter-plant transfers as 
well as merchandise items with a known final overseas destina- 
tion. 

(b) Does not include the weight of those items not aggregated 
by weight (e.g. oysters, clothing, footwear). 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 1303.6) 


works has resulted in a secure harbour for larger 
ships. Although originally a general port, in 
recent years there has been a concentration on 
servicing a few major users, such as the TT 
Line’s Abel Tasman, which carried 180 420 
passengers in 1991-92. It also carried 49 799 
vehicles. 


In addition the building of cold stores, to 
facilitate trade in vegetables, and bulk handling 
facilities for cement, have greatly increased the 
usage of the port. Recent Port developments 
include: the redevelopment of No. | wharf, and 
the building of No. 3 wharf, which is an 
extended berth for roll-on/roll-off ships, and the 
introduction of the new Searoad service by 
ANL. 


21.4.4 Burnie 


The ports of Hobart, Launceston and Devon- 
port all lie within the shelter of rivers, but the 


VALUE OF INTERSTATE EXPORTS 
(EXCLUDING FOREIGN TRADE) 


($000) 
Airport of exit 1990-9] 1991-92 
Launceston 66 920 66 660 
Hobart 24 490 29 995 
Other 4 308 1 650 
Total 95 718 98 304 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 1303.6) 


VALUE OF INTERSTATE EXPORTS, 
(EXCLUDING FOREIGN TRADE) 


BY AIR, TASMANIA 
($000) 

Commodity 1990-9] 1991-92 
Trout and salmon 8 595 10 252 
Crayfish 3 099 5 804 
Other fish 5 118 3 206 
Berries (a) 302 
Other food 9 085 1910 
Cut flowers and bulbs n.a. 237 
Other organic produce 2 462 1 200 
Electrical and scientific goods 5 464 2 029 
Printed matter (a) (a) 
Other manufactured goods (a) 61 818 72 364 

Total 95 641 98 304 


(a) Due to confidentiality requirements, this data cannot be seg- 
regated further. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 1303.6) 


Port of Burnie, on Emu Bay, was built out into 
the open sea in the lee of Blackman Point. 
Protection from the potentially rough waters of 
Bass Strait is afforded by two large breakwaters. 
Burnie is a deep-water port with no tidal restric- 
tions except occasionally for the larger vessels, 
and is virtually fog-free. 


It is available for operation 24 hours every 
day and vessels can be at full speed 20 minutes 
after departure. All wharves are connected to the 
State railway system as well as a private track 
from the west coast area. During 1991-92 cargo 
throughput increased by 15 per cent over the 
previous year. This came about through 508 
visits from vessels. The main goods shipped 
include mineral concentrates, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, general goods and paper and timber prod- 
ucts. Burnie is the main Tasmanian port for 
container trans-shipment, and it handles a large 
quantity of the interstate general goods trade. 


21.5 INTERSTATE TRADE 


As well as trading internationally, 
Tasmania trades very significantly with the 
mainland. Goods leave the State by both sea, 
and increasingly, air. 


_ Goods sent by air include mainly the newer, 
high value-added industries; pharmaceuticals, 
salmon and trout, and other specialist foodstuffs. 
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It is interesting to note, however, that with the 
increased use of just-in-time stock control, more 
basic industrial goods and even textiles, yarns, 
clothing and footwear (all of which have a high 
value per kilogram) are more effectively sent by 
air. 


This, of course, makes Tasmanian manufac- 
ture more dependent on uninterrupted traffic 
flow and vulnerable to stoppages. Sea-trade, by 
a long-standing agreement with maritime 
unions, has been exempted from industrial 
disputes in recognition of the vulnerable nature 
of Tasmania’s economy. This vulnerability has 
been shown with the fall-out from a prolonged 
airlines dispute in 1989-90. Both tonnage and 
value of air trade declined compared with the 
figures for the previous year. The large number 
of small to medium sized businesses which 
failed during, or immediately after, this dispute 
can be at least partly blamed on their being cut 
off from their source of supplies or their 
markets. 

NOTE: Detailed figures on all of Tasmania's 
interstate trade are not kept. Some data can be 


obtained from Port Authorities and details of the 
expanding air export sector are available. 
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Chapter 22 


COMMERCE 


Commerce makes an important contribution to the Tasmanian economy. In terms of 
Gross Domestic Product, the contribution of wholesale and retail trade is surpassed only 
by public administration, defence and community services, and manufacturing. But 
employment in commerce has grown much more slowly in Tasmania than in Australia as a 


whole in the last decade. 


The term ‘commerce’ is usually taken to 
cover wholesale and retail trade, and financial 
services such as banking and insurance. In terms 
of broad Australian Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (ASIC) division, the industries covered 
by ‘commerce’ are usually taken to be whole- 
sale and retail trade (Division F), and finance, 
property and business services (Division I). At 
the two-digit ASIC subdivision, ‘commerce’ is 
taken to be wholesale trade (47), retail trade 
(48), finances and investment (61), insurance 
and services to insurance (62), and property and 
business services (63). 


22.1 COMMERCE IN THE 
EARLY NINETIES 


22.1.1 Relative Importance 


(This section has been contributed by Dr Alf 


Hagger of the University of Tasmania’s Centre 
for Regional Economic Analysis). 


On the latest figures (1991-92), commerce 
contributes 20.9 per cent to Tasmania’s Gross 
State Product (GSP). Wholesale and retail trade 
contributes 14.5 per cent and finance, property 
and business services 6.4 per cent. 


Daniel Corcoran’s Grocery Emporium, Circa 1890. 
Photo: Archives Office of Tasmania 


In terms of GSP contribution, wholesale and 
retail trade is the State’s third most important 
broad ASIC subdivision (industry). Only the 
subdivisions for public administration, defence 
and community services (19.9 per cent of GSP) 
and manufacturing (16.0 per cent of GSP) are 
more important. 


The finance, property and business services 
subdivision is at the other end of the scale. The 
only ASIC subdivisions with a smaller GSP 
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Tasmania averaged $4.9 million, with highs of 
$6.9 million and $6.7 million in December 1992 
and 1993 respectively. 


22.3 PRICES AND PRICE 
INDEXES 


Our move into the 1990s has heralded a 
return to the price stability of the early 
1960s. The continuing price spiral of the 
1980s has been replaced in the 1990s by 
lower price rises. This has culminated in the 
CPI increase for the 12 months ending 
December 1992 being the lowest annual 
increase recorded for 30 years. Hobart 
recorded an increase of just 0.6 per cent with 
an even lower result of 0.3 per cent 
nationally. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCE, TASMANIA 
($m) 


Type of lender 


Month Banks Other Total 
1991— 
January 59.7 Shi] 65.4 
February 54.7 6.1 60.7 
March 76.2 6.9 83.1 
April 50.6 10.4 61.1 
May 57.4 6.7 64.1 
June 60.2 5.4 65.6 
July 80.1 8.1 88.2 
August 49.6 8.2 57.8 
September 56.7 8.1 64.8 
October Ales 9.4 80.7 
November Sp? el 62.3 
December 64.7 8.2 72.9 
1992— 
January 40.9 3) 46.7 
February 47.6 7.8 S5:3 
March 49.5 8.8 58.2 
April 78.6 7.8 86.3 
May 86.5 12.4 98.9 
June 86.1 9:9 96.0 
July 92.8 153 108.1 
August 70.8 12.4 83.2 
September 119.0 8.9 127.9 
October 66.5 ES) 78.0 
November 78.9 14.2 OBA 
December 96.5 ay 109.7 
1993 — 
January 43.0 W225 S555) 
February 71.0 13.0 84.0 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5643.0) 


While this low price movement is welcomed 
by all consumers it does not imploy an across- 
the-board stability. The lowering of interest 
rates and the consequent drop in mortgage inter- 
est charges have caused large drops in housing 
costs, offsetting price rises in areas such as food, 
household equipment and healthcare. 


Costs to consumers are continually affected 
by the current economic environment and it is 
essential that we maintain an objective measure 
of price movement. 


There are a number of methods of measuring 
the overall movement in prices, the most com- 
mon being the use of a retail price index. A 
retail price index enables us to compare the 
changing cost over time of a constant ‘basket’ of 
goods and services, the ‘basket’ representing a 
high proportion of the normal purchases of a 


LEASE FINANCE, TASMANIA 
($m) 


Type of lender 


Finance 


Month Banks companies (a)Total 
1991— 
January DES) 2.6 Sal 
February 2.9 be) 5.4 
March 315) 2.6 6.1 
April 3.4 2.3) Shi 
May 3.0 82 6.1 
June 3:5 2.0 She) 
July 2.3 4.0 6.3 
August 3.5 23 5.8 
September 1.1 3.0 4.1 
October 1.6 2.8 4.4 
November 1.3 4.4 af 
December 12. Si 6.9 
1992— 
January 0.7 2.8 Shs) 
February 0.5 2.0 Des) 
March 0.8 2.8 By 
April 0.8 2.1 2.9 
May 0.9 3.0 39) 
June i53} Be 4.7 
July eS Dal 4.3 
August 0.8 Dell 35 
September 1.6 4.6 6.6 
October 0.7 2.9 4.1 
November HES) 4.0 Tel 
December 1.1 4.8 6.7 
1993— 
January il27/ 2.4 4.0 
February 1.1 1.6 2S) 


a 
(a) Includes money market corporations and general financiers. 
(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 5644.0) 
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specified community. Retail price indexes go 
back as far as the year 1901. 


The retail price index most commonly used is 
the Consumer Price Index. 


22.3.1 Consumer Price Index 


This is the householder’s guide to price 
changes. It measures quarterly changes in the 
price of goods and services that account for a 
high proportion of expenditure by metropolitan 
wage and salary households. It is made up of 
eight main groups of expenditure items: food, 
clothing, housing, household equipment and 
Operation, transportation, tobacco and alcohol, 
health and personal care, and recreation and 
education. Each of these groups is indexed 
separately for specific purposes or, as is the 
usual practice, grouped together as a summary 
of the changes in prices affecting the wage 
earner’s weekly expenditure. 


In Hobart the food, clothing, household 
equipment and operation, transportation, and 
recreation and education groups have recorded 
modest increases below 10 per cent since 
1989-90. The health and personal care, and 
tobacco and alcohol groups have been less 
stable with 22.7 and 11.5 per cent increases 
respectively. 


In contrast, the housing group recorded a drop 
of 1.1 per cent since 1989-90, a reflection of 
falling interest rates. 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) does not 
measure the cost of living. It measures price 
changes in a ‘basket of goods’ that represent 
much of a wage and salary earner’s expenditure. 
Expenditure patterns will vary from household 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS, 
SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED 


Year Index number 
1901 47 
1911 53 
1921 90 
1951 167 
1981 926 
1991 (a) 1 898 
1992 (a) 1917 


————— En 


(a) Weighted average of eight capital cities. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, HOBART 


Group 1989-90  199]-92 
Food 100.0 106.1 
Clothing 100.0 105.7 
Housing 100.0 98.9 
Household equipment 
and operation 100.0 109.1 
Transportation 100.0 106.9 
Tobacco and alcohol 100.0 Wb) 
Health and personal care 100.0 122.7 
Recreation and education 100.0 106.1 
All groups 100.0 107.1 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6401.0). 


to household just as standards of living vary 
considerably. 


However, it is the most accurate measure of 
inflation as meaning an upward trend in the 
general internal price structure of an economy. 
To be strictly correct, though, no single index 
can be regarded as the correct measure of infla- 
tion. That is why a number of indexes have been 
constructed, such as indexes of building 
materials and materials used in the manufactur- 
ing industry. 


How, then, has Hobart compared with main- 
land capital cities in recent years? The CPI 
increased by 8.7 per cent in Hobart in the three 
years from December 1989 to December 1992. 
This was marginally less than the 8.8 per cent 
recorded by the weighted average of all eight 
capital cities. 


For this same period, Adelaide, Darwin, 
Canberra, Melburne and Brisbane all recorded 
greater increases than Hobart. Only Perth with 
7.3 per cent and Sydney with 8.3 per cent 
recorded lower increases. 


During this period, health and personal care, 
and household equipment and operation were 
the only groups in Hobart to record increases 
greater than those recorded by the weighted 
average of all eight capital cities. The food 
group recorded the same increase and all other 
groups recorded lower increases in Hobart, with 
tobacco and alcohol significantly so. 


22.3.2 Food Prices 


The past decade has seen food prices continue 
on an upward spiral. While the rate of increase 
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has slowed as we’ve moved into the 1990s our 
weekly visit to the supermarket continues to be 
a burden on our home budget. In Hobart, the 
food group of the CPI recorded an increase of 
82.3 per cent between 1982 and 1992. 


The largest increases for this period were seen 
in corn-based breakfast cereal, tea, bread, milk, 
eggs and sugar. On the other hand, prices for 
potatoes, onions and polyunsaturated table 
margarine were the most stable. 


22.3.3 House Prices 


Established house prices in Hobart have 
increased by 15.3 per cent in the three years 
from December 1989 to December 1992. In the 
same period project home prices have increased 
by 13.6 per cent. 


The rate of increase in house prices, and to a 
lesser extent project homes, has slowed in the 
1990s following the unprecedented upward 
movement in the 1980s. Established house 
prices in Melbourne and Perth, and project 
home prices in Perth have actually dropped. 


Strong increases of over 30 per cent for estab- 
lished houses were still observed in Brisbane, 
Darwin and Canberra for the three years. Syd- 
ney and Adelaide along with Hobart recorded 
more modest increases. 


With the exception of Perth mentioned above, 
project home prices increased in all capitals. 
However, the level of increase was generally 
significantly less than that recorded for estab- 
lished house prices. The exception was Can- 
berra, where the increase was over 30 per cent. 


HOBART HOUSE PRICES 


Estab- 
lished Project 
house home 
prices Annual prices Annual 
(index increase (index increase 
Quarter/Year numbers) (9%) numbers) (%) 
Dec. 1988 92.7 We 93.4 es 
1989 100.5 8.4 99.4 6.4 
1990, 107.2 6.7 106.2 6.8 
199] 112.5 4.9 109.3 2.9 
1992 115.9 3.0 112.9 33) 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6416.0) 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 
SELECTED FOOD ITEMS, 


HOBART (a) (b) (cents) 
Change 

Item Unit 1982 1992 (%) 
Groceries, etc.— 

Bread, ordinary 

white sliced 680 g 80 142 78 
Flour, self-raising Dike Ws 223 46 
Tea 250 g 87 6173 99 
Coffee, instant [50 io" S125439 4] 
Sugar Dik a GeO 73 


Rice lkg 90 ~=120 38} 
Breakfast cereal, 


corn-based 500g 139 327 135 


Peaches, canned 825g 126 199 58 
Potatoes lkg ay 62 g) 
Onions lkg 78 86 10 
Dairy produce, etc.— 

Butter 500g 151 203 34 
Margarine, table, 

polyunsaturated 500g 136 153 13} 
Eggs 1 doz 


(S2gmin.) 169 237 40 
Bacon, rashers, 


pre-pack 250!9, | 205s ails 54 
Milk, fresh, cartons | litre 59 102 73 
Meat — 
Beef— 
Rump steak lkg 658 991 51 
Silverside, corned Ikg 442 681 54 
Lamb — 
Leg Ikg 410 492 20 
Loin chops lkg 429 656 53 
Pork, leg [kg 540 689 28 


(a) The table units are not necessarily those for which the 
original price data were obtained; in such cases, prices 
have been calculated for the table unit. 

(b) Prices are the averages of the recorded prices for the 
four quarters of each calendar year. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6403.0) 


22.3.4 Price of Building Materials 


The rate of increase in the price of materials 
used for the construction of houses in Hobart 
fell significantly in the period to February 1993. 
In February 1989 annual material cost increases 
were of the order of nine per cent. In February 
1993, prices of a representative ‘assembly’ of 
components for a house in Hobart, were just two 
per cent more than at the same time in the 
previous year. 


For a representative ‘assembly’ of compo- 
nents used in the construction of Hobart build- 
ings other than houses, a similar trend is 
evident. It has been in the prices of electrical 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE Zoi 


components and mechanical services supplied to 
such projects where the fall in the rate of price 
rises has been most obvious. In February 1988 
the price of electrical components supplied was 
up 14.6 per cent on the price in February 1987. 
By February 1993 the prices of those compo- 
nents had actually fallen over the year by 0.6 per 
cent. 


Over the same period the annual rate of 


change for materials supplied for mechanical 
services in buildings other than houses fell from 
7.6 per cent in February 1987 to 0.7 per cent in 
February 1993. Plumbing material prices fell 
from 9.0 per cent to 2.7 per cent. 


22.4 HOUSEHOLD 
EXPENDITURE 


Information from the Australia-wide 
survey of household expenditure for 1988-89 
shows ‘Tasmanian households spent an 
average of $424.92 on commodities and 
services. For all Australian States and 
Territories the average was $502.71. 


Food, transport and housing were the major 
expenditure areas. Together for Tasmania, they 
totalled 49.0 per cent of all expenditure, which 
was slightly more than the equivalent percent- 
age expenditure for Australia, 48.5 per cent. 


The biggest single weekly expenditure differ- 
ence between Australian and Tasmanian house- 
holds was on current housing costs, $53.79 for 
Tasmanian households and $71.80 for Austra- 
lian households. This was due to a number of 
factors, principally the lower cost of housing, 
and the larger percentage of households, relative 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
Annual Movement, All Groups 


\ A + 10 


Hobart 


Weighted average 8 Capitals he 0 


Dec Dee Dec Dec Dec 
1980 1983 1986 1989 


SELECTED CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS PRICES — BUILDINGS 
OTHER THAN HOUSES, HOBART 


Per cent variation 


All electrical All mech- All plumbing 
materials anical services 

Year ended services 

Feb. 1987 4.5 7.6 9.0 
1988 14.6 6.4 6.4 
1989 9.8 7.1 9.9 
1990 4.9 6.5 7.6 
199] 1.8 4.3 3.8 
1992 1.6 Ba, 3.0 
1993 0.6 0.7 257 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6407.0) 


to other States, of people who own their own 
home. 


The next biggest expenditure difference was 
in the area of recreation. Tasmanians spent 
$48.95 on average, whereas Australian house- 
holds spent $59.37. 


Only in two areas, fuel and power, and 
tobacco products did Tasmanians, on average, 
spend more than the average for Australia. 


Information from an earlier survey in 1984 
together with the 1988-89 survey information 
enables a number of comparisons to be made. 
The percentage difference in the total of average 
expenditures was 36.2 per cent, from $311.90 in 
1984 to $424.92 in 1988-89. 


The largest percentage points increases were 
in medical care and health expenses (60.2 per 
cent), and personal care (62.6 per cent). The 
smallest percentage change was 3.3 per cent for 
clothing and footwear. 


The next survey of household expenditure 
will be undertaken in 1993-94. 


22.5 RETAIL TRADE 


The turnover of Tasmania’s retailers 
reached $2391 million in 1991-92, an 
increase of 4.7 per cent on the $2284 million 
in 1990-91, and an 11.9 per cent increase on 
1989-90. This compares to an increase in the 
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Consumer Price Index of 2.2 per cent for 
1991-92 over 1990-91, and a total change of 
7.0 per cent since 1989-90. Over the past five 
years there has been little growth evident in 
the retail sector due to the effect of the 
economic downturn. Retail turnover is 
commonly used as an indicator of consumer 
confidence, and while growth in retail 
turnover is slow it is generally in line with 
other indicators that show a_ gradual 
economic recovery. 


In Tasmania, grocers and department stores 
accounted for over 40 per cent of the retail turn- 
over, and while grocers showed a 4.5 per cent 
rise Over the year, department stores’ turnover 
declined by 1.2 per cent. Newsagents had the 
greatest growth in turnover for the year ended 
June 1992, with a 27.9 per cent increase. Other 
retail sectors that showed significant improve- 
ment in turnover, were pharmacies and butchers 
which increased by 17.7 per cent and 17.2 per 
cent respectively. 


Some retail sectors indicated a considerable 


downturn in retail trade sales. Floorcovering 
stores (—9.3 per cent), footwear retailers (—8.3 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE, 


TASMANIA 
1984 1988-89 Change 
Commodity or service (3) (3) (%) 


Current housing costs 


(selected dwellings) 39.04 53.79 37.8 
Fuel and power 10.91 13.95 PHS) 
Food and non-alcoholic 

beverages 62.80 88.44 40.8 
Alcoholic beverages 9.45 12.67 34.1 
Tobacco 5.56 7.28 30.9 
Clothing and footwear 23.18 23.94 33 
Household furnishings 

and equipment 23:98 31.20 30.4 
Household services 

and operation 13.16 20.83 58.3 
Medical care and health 

expenses 11.40 18.26 60.2 
Transport 47.59 66.10 38.9 
Recreation 41.01 48.95 19.4 
Personal care 5.70 9.27 62.6 
Miscellaneous commodites 

and services 18.17 30.24 66.4 

Total 311.90 424.92 36.2 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 6530.0) 


per cent), and hotels (—6.0 per cent), all showed 
reduced contributions to retail activity in 
Tasmania in 1991-92. 


Growth in turnover for any industry in the 
retail sector can be due to increased prices as 
well as improved sales volumes, but does not 
necessarily equate to a subsequent increase in 
profitability. 


The large industry group of grocers, confec- 
tioners and tobacconists has experienced steady 
growth of retail sales over the past five years. 
Department stores and clothing stores have had 
virtually no growth in turnover over the last five 
years. Hotels had increasing turnover up to 
1990-91, but have declined significantly, as the 
economic downturn and drink-driving legisla- 
tion have made their impact. 


Other food stores, which includes fruit and 
vegetables, bread and cakes, and milk bars and 
takeaways have recorded a growth rate of 20 per 
cent per annum from 1989-90 to 1991-92. 


TURNOVER OF RETAIL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, TASMANIA (a) 


1990-9] 1991-92 % 


Type of store ($m) ($m) change 
Grocers, confectioners and 

tobacconists 723.8 756.4 4.5 
Butchers 323 (olay NEY 
Other food stores 143.6 156.9 9.3 
Hotels, liquor stores and 

licensed clubs 333.6 313.6 -6.0 


Cafes and restaurants 75.9 78.6 3.6 


Clothing and fabric stores 167.9 USED ero 
Department and general stores 230.0 227.2 -1.2 
Footwear stores 36.0 33.0 -8.3 
Domestic hardware stores 

and jewellers 40.3 44.8 11.2 
Electrical goods stores 127.3 12925 le 
Furniture stores 40.2 45.1 12.2 
Floor covering stores 20.4 18.5 -9.3 
Pharmacies 86.7 LOZ ee 
Newsagencies 99.5 WATS) 5 71S) 
Other stores 106.6 1S 25 Sul 


Total 7993.99 23000) ae 
Ss eee 


(a) Excludes motor vehicles and spare parts dealers, service 
stations ete. 


(Source: ABS Catalogue No. 8501.0) 


PRIVATE NEW CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


22.6 PRIVATE NEW CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE 


The estimates of capital expenditure are 
a key component of the National Accounts. 
Capital expenditure levels indicate the 
amount of investment in buildings, plant and 
equipment being made _ by _ enterprises 
conducting activities in the Australian 
economy. 


Private new capital expenditure refers to non- 
government money spent on the acquisition of 
new tangible assets. It includes money spent on 
all new buildings and structures, and on new 
plant, machinery, tools, vehicles, office equip- 
ment and furniture. 


Private new capital expenditure does not, 
however, include houses built by speculative 
builders (which are part of their sales stock) or 
money spent on renovations. 


Throughout the 1980s there has been 
evidence of a significant decline in the levels of 
private new capital expenditure in Australia. 
There was a slight recovery in the mid 1980s 
but since 1989-90 there has been an absolute 
decline in private new capital expenditure in 
Australia, dropping from $29 billion in 1989-90 
to $23.5 billion in 1991-92. 


Tasmania in comparison had a continuing 
increase in private new capital expenditure 
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through most of the eighties and peaked in 
1988-89 at a level of $774 million, but since 
then has declined at a greater rate than the 
overall Australian decline. 


Private new capital expenditure, as a propor- 
tion of Gross Domestic Product (GDP), pro- 
vides a basis for comparison between Australia 
and Tasmania. Using this comparison, there has 
been a relative decline in private new capital 
expenditure over the decade in Australia. 


Private new capital expenditure in Tasmania, 
as a proportion of GDP has traditionally been at 
a lower level than for Australia in total, but with 
the high levels of investment in the mid to late 
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1980s in Tasmania, the private new capital 
expenditure to GDP ratio actually peaked at 
higher than the Australian level in 1988-89. The 
level of private new capital expenditure relative 
to GDP, though in decline, is now at a compara- 
ble level to that of Australia in total. 


The estimates of private new capital expendi- 
ture in Tasmania can be further dissected by the 
purpose of the investment. Approximately 80 
per cent of expenditure is on equipment, plant 
and machinery. The data indicates that private 
new capital expenditure on construction and 
equipment, plant and machinery both respond to 
similar economic stimuli as they exhibit the 
same general trends. 


22.7 BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ABS Publications: 


Australian National Accounts, State 
Accounts (5220.0), annual. 
Housing Finance for Owner Occupation, 


Australia (5609.0), monthly. 

Personal Finance, Australia (5642.0), 
monthly. 

Commercial Finance, Australia (5643.0), 
monthly. 

Lease Finance, Australia (5644.0), 
monthly. 

State Estimates of Private New Capital 
Expenditure (5646.0), quarterly. 
Consumer Price Index (6401.0), quarterly. 
Average Retail Prices of Selected Items, 
Eight Capital Cities (6403.0), quarterly. 
Price Index of Materials used in Building 
Other than House Building, Eight 
Capital Cities (6407.0), monthly. 

Price Index of Materials used in House 
Building, Six State Capital Cities and 
Canberra (6408.0), monthly. 

House Price Indexes: Eight Capital Cities 
(6416.0), quarterly. 

Household Expenditure Survey 1988-89, 
Australia, Summary of Results 

(6530.0), irregular. 

Retail Trade, Australia (8501.0), monthly. 


TASMANIAN STATISTICAL DIVISIONS 


The State is divided for statistical purposes into a number of general-purpose, regional spatial units 
arranged in a heirarchy, and reflecting the various geographic, social and economic focuses. 


Statistical divisions are the largest of these units, and are composed of one or more statistical 
subdivisions. Statistical subdivisions are defined in terms of their component statistical local areas 
(SLAs). These in turn are defined in terms of local government areas. Local government areas having 
parts in more than one subdivision are delineated by virtue of one or more of the geographic, social 
and economic components. Thus, a local government area may have an urban component (SLA Part 
A) and a rural component (SLA Part B). 


History of Tasmanian Statistical Geography 


The groupings of administrative areas into divisions for statistical purposes can be found in annual 
volumes of the Statistics of Tasmania dating back to the nineteenth century. The administrative areas 
included: police districts, registration districts, electoral districts, and municipalities. The boundaries 
of these areas were subject to periodic changes. The Local Government Act 1906 provided a basis for 
the whole State coming under uniformly constituted local government and gradually the divisional 
grouping of administrative areas was confined, in official statistics, to municipalities. 


After the 1966 population census the Hobart Statistical Division, comparable with similar capital 
city divisions in other States, was established. In 1972 a new divisional structure, using the three 
principal urban centres of influence as a basis, was designed. In the south, centred on Hobart, were 
Hobart and Southern divisions. In the north, centred on Launceston, was Northern Division, split into 
Tamar and North-Eastern subdivisions. In the north-west and west, centred on the urbanised Burnie 
to Devonport axis, was the Mersey-Lyell Division split into the North-Western and Western 
subdivisions. 


With the introduction of the Australian Standard Geographical Classification (ASGC) in 1985, 
there were changes to statistical subdivisions, with the more important predominantly urban areas 
being deliniated. In the Northern Division the Tamar Subdivision was divided into and replaced by 
the Greater Launceston Subdivision, centred around the Tamar River basin, and the Central North 
Subdivision. In the north-west, the North Western Subdivision was divided into and replaced by the 
Burnie-Devonport Subdivision, representing the more urbanised coastal segment, and North-Western 
Rural Subdivision. 


In 1993, Tasmania’s local government structure was changed with effects ranging from no change 
for some areas through to entire reconstruction for others. The number of local government areas was 
reduced from 46 to 29 and many boundaries were altered. This new structure forced changes to the 
ABS’s statistical division and subdivision structure. At the statistical division level, apart from new 
local government boundary deliniations, there were few changes, with one major exception. The 
design of the Hobart Statistical Division was reviewed and altered, this not having been done in at 
least twenty years since it was first designed. The effect of the alterations was mainly to incorporate 
important local government area changes around the Brighton municipality and Clarence city and to 
include areas of growth in the Sorell and New Norfolk municipalities. 


At the subdivision level there were a number of changes. In the Northern Division, the whole of the 
new Northern Midlands municipality was included in Central North Subdivision, whereas previously 
two of its constituent areas were included in North-Eastern Subdivision. In the Mersey-Lyell 
Division, the whole of a new amalgamated Waratah/Wynyard municipality was included in 
North-Western Rural Subdivision, whereas previously the Waratah part was included in Western 
Subdivision. The Western Subdivision, now composed solely of the new West Coast municipality, 
was renamed Lyell Subdivision. 
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Current Structure 
Greater Hobart Division 


This division comprises the local government areas of Hobart, Glenorchy, Clarence and Brighton, 
and the predominantly urban parts of Kingborough, New Norfolk and Sorell. The Division is 
Tasmania’s principal industrial region and administrative focus. The boundary encloses the main 
urban area and other areas in close contact with it, including anticipated outward growth, for the next 
twenty to thirty years. 


Urban Hobart is an important component of the Division. It covers the contiguous densely settled 
area of Hobart, and comprises the suburbs from Granton to Taroona on the western shore of the 
Derwent River and from Risdon Vale to Rokeby on the eastern shore. 


Southern Division 


This division comprises the prodominantly rural parts of the local government areas of 
Kingborough, New Norfolk and Sorell and the other southern local government areas of Central 
Highlands, Southern Midlands, Glamorgan/Spring Bay, Tasman, and Huon Valley. Predominant 
activities include orcharding, sheep and cattle grazing, and forestry and timber processing. 
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GREATER LAUNCESTON 
STATISTICAL SUBDIVISION 


Statistical Subdivision 


Local Government Area 
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Northern Division 
The Northern Division has Launceston as its urban focus and is divided into three subdivisions. 


Greater Launceston Statistical Subdivision: This area around the Tamar River basin contains 
the predominantly urban part of the local government areas of George Town, Launceston, West 
Tamar, Meander Valley and Northern Midlands. It includes several major manufacturing and 
transport facilities and represents the commercial and social focus of the Northern Division. 
Urban Launceston is an important component of the subdivision and comprises the contiguous 
densely settled areas of Launceston. It represents Launceston and its suburbs and is effectively 
deliniated by a line drawn Riverside—Prospect Vale~Youngtown—St Leonards—Rocherlea. 


Central North Statistical Subdivision: This region comprises the predominantly rural parts of 
the local government areas of George Town, Launceston, West Tamar, Meander Valley and 
Northern Midlands. It is an important agricultural, pastoral, dairying and forestry area. 


North Eastern Statistical Subdivision: This comprises the local government areas in the far 
north-east of the State, Dorset, Break O’Day and Flinders. Principal activities include 
agriculture, dairying, sheep and cattle grazing, forestry and timber and some mining. 


Mersey-Lyell Division 
This has the Burnie-Devonport axis as its commercial and social focus, and has three subdivisions. 


Burnie-Devonport Statistical Subdivision: This area contains the predominantly urban portions 
of the North-West coast: the local government area of Devonport and parts of 
Waratah/Wynyard, Burnie, Central Coast and Latrobe which are adjacent to the coastline. There 
are several major urban areas and important manufacturing and transport facilities. 


North-Western Rural Statistical Subdivision: This comprises the local government areas of 
King Island, Circular Head, and Kentish, as well as the rural parts of Waratah/Wynyard, Burnie, 
Central Coast and Latrobe. It is a major agricultural, pastoral, dairying and forestry area. 


Lyell Statistical Subdivision: This area comprises the single local government area of West 
Coast. This is the State’s predominant mining area. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


In the following pages, an historical sum- 
mary of the more important statistics available 
that relate to Tasmania is shown. Only brief 
footnotes have been included and readers should 
refer to publications listed in the bibliography at 
the end of each relevant chapter. Naturally, the 
range of statistics for early years is very limited. 
Also, it should be borne in mind that perfect 
comparability over long periods of time is 
difficult to attain due to changes in definitions, 


scope of statistical collections, etc. While major 
breaks in series are shown, minor changes to 
series are not indicated and the statistics should 
be interpreted with this in mind. 


Generally, the first year shown on each 
page is the earliest for which any series on that 
page is available. Due to space constraints, ear- 
lier details for some series are given only for 
either every five or ten years. 


(Chapter 7) 
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Summary of Population at Census Dates, Tasmania (a) (b) 


Particulars 

Population - 
Walsh oor nie tien Mega, Aa ee no. 
eMaless sae tyeer chs eRe as me no. 
PEISONS Sch foresee tee eae en: no. 


Masculinity (males 


per 100/females)) 5.2 <5. % no. 


Average annual increase since previous Census - 


Males‘ ac e040 % 
lee. Ge Qine bowe Mb a coe % 
IYOOCH fig, Genus a cen eo Ge 
Age distribution of population - 
Wnder 1G%years. ee «eer ee no. 
5 Chit gan due Glalovona, od oo % 
16 years and under 65 years no. 
fete geod Osc) ead % 
O5\ Yearsandiover sal. Gest te no. 
Sigh ee toes felon ease Se este % 
Religions of the population - 
Church of England ........ no. 
Methodist)® 2% pace. atria no. 
Catholic:(G)i tn eae ee eee no. 
Presbyterians 3). a nae ; no. 
Bapust faces aha e is no. 
@onprepationalleyes yrs nein ene no. 
@hurchesvoisG hitstas were: no. 
Salvation Army ....... no. 
Uniting Church (d) ....... no. 
Othen/ChrStrante yar eset tors no. 
MotaliGhrastariec se cesses no. 
INon-Christiauy iets) sie eeenn ce no. 
INdetinitecsare.rcas pestis no. 
No religion. ..... Gar ae a no. 
INOsceplyarecicnceenenen= rs no. 
Conjugal condition of the population - 
Never married - 
Under 15 years of age... . no. 
15 years of age and over . no. 
Total never married .... . no. 
METan elie Bate rweet wether cate ee ace no. 
Widowed) Santen. ener 5 no. 
Divorced syn yrcctwwtwekt te eee no 
INGER Ee s AGnosa co aod ao no. 
Birthplaces of the population - 
Auistraliay ccs. pes Geeta 4 no. 
New-Zealand ames unin cn. terre t no. 
United Kingdom and Republic of 
ireland (ean te ae ; no. 
Netherlands) 5.0. cic se aes no. 
(GfapeN A Geo Gabo 4 Osi no. 
Wey So SG ig t hen cota tuo a oat no. 
Other European .. . A Onde no 
Othenibicth place san cana no. 


Census date 


June 
1933 


115 097 
112 502 
227 599 


102 


73 030 
32.1 
138 515 
60.9 

16 054 
7.0 


105 228 
26 470 
33 189 
13 194 

4 666 

3 963 
1 892 
1 142 


5 509 
195 253 
87 

373 
159 

31 727 


68 590 
61 009 
129 599 
86 014 
10 954 

416 

616 


tw 

o wn 

NM MH NN 
Naow-2e O- 
NBN we—O =U 


Nome) 


June 
1947 


129 244 
127 834 
257 078 


101 


0.8 
0.9 
0.9 


123 158 
33 358 
39 844 
12 644 
5 374 
4 007 
2 039 
1 612 


6 179 
228 215 
173 

797 
506 

27 387 


73 371 
53 912 
127 283 
114 625 
12 933 
1319) 
918 


June 
1954 


102 171 
33.1 
183 230 


147 407 
38 236 
53 042 
15 607 

6 293 
4 425 
2 267 
1 815 


10 395 
279 487 
256 
796 
516 

27 697 


June 
1961 


177 628 
172 712 
350 340 


103 


0 © 00 


123 331 
35.2 
200 001 
57.1 


June 


1966 


187 390 
184 045 
371 435 


102 


win 


127 379 
34.3 
214 981 
S79 

29 075 
7.8 


166 023 
43 084 
71 089 
17 498 

1h ip) 

530 

701 

661 


Nn 


114 982 
330 327 

485 
2 275 
2 020 
6 328 


120 164 
64 365 
184 529 
167 421 
16 959 
2 526 
(e) 


335 582 
1 237 


19 101 
3 367 
2 016 
1 448 
6 033 
2 651 


June 
197] 


196 442 
193 971 
390 413 


101 


129 307 
8351 
230 069 
58.9 

31 037 
1.9 


169 089 
42 173 
77 250 
17 281 

8 039 
4 134 
2 500 
3 176 


20 753 
344 395 
561 
993 

20 221 
24 243 


June 
1976 


201 512 
201 356 
402 868 


100 


0.5 
0.8 
0.6 


124 267 
30.8 
243 885 
60.5 

34 719 
8.6 


158 748 
37 107 
75 092 
14 899 

940 
266 
188 
880, 


22 122 
324 242 
779 
2223 
27 624 
47 998 


NmNywn 


June 


1981 


208 641 
210 316 
418 957 


99 


0.7 
OS 
0.8 


116 942 
28.0 
261 151 
62.3 
42 540 
99 


June 


1986 


216 48 
219 873 
436 353 


98 


0.7 
0.9 
0.8 


114 843 
26.3 
275 058 
63.0 
46 452 
10.6 


154 748 


80 479 
12 084 
8 092 
1 241 
2 046 
3 437 
36 724 
25 951 
324 792 
| 967 
2 292 
47 852 
59 363 


106 538 
87 728 
194 266 
204 632 
22 241 
15 214 


5 491 
11 774 


June 
199] 


223 755 
229 082 
452 837 


98 


114 190 
252 
286 726 


166 492 


89 496 
13 300 
9 924 

189 

1 621 

3 096 


107 448 
93 421 

200 869 
209 745 
23 185 

19 038 

(e) 


396 313 
3 468 


24 251 
P33) 
2 030 
1 334 
5 456 

170 174 


(a) Full-blood Aboriginals excluded from census data prior to 1966. 


(b) As recorded. Not adjusted for under-enumeration 


(c) Includes Catholic and Roman Catholic. 


(d) The Uniting Church was formed in 1978 from members of the Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 
(e) Conjugal condition was allocated where this information was not stated. 
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(Chapter 7) Population, Tasmania 
———— SSNS 


Estimated population (a) 


= Annual 
Year Total Mean: Mean: Totals at 31 December rate of 
at year year 5 increase of 
30 June ended ended Persons Males Females Mascu- popula- 
30 June 31 Dec linity (b) tion (c) 
no. no. no. no. no. no. per cent 
na. na. n.a. 5 400 na. n.a. n.a. 8.00 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 24 279 18 108 6 171 293.4 11.35 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 45 999 32 040 13 959 229:5 PIB) 
n.a, na. n.a. 68 870 44 229 24 641 179.5 esti 
na. n.a. 88 752 89 821 49 653 40 168 123.6 By ly) 
n.a. naa, 100 038 100 886 53 517 47 369 113.0 1.44 
na. na, 104 000 103 739 54 678 49 061 111.4 0.55 
na. na. 113 648 114 790 60 568 54 222 111.7 2.02 
na. na. 127 763 128 860 67 712 61 148 110.7 283 
1890 5: 2 n.a. na, 143 224 144 787 76 453 68 334 111.9 2.38 
1895: . . na. na. 153 701 154 895 80 485 74 410 108.2 35: 
1900.... na, na. 172 631 172 900 89 763 83 137 108.0 2.21 
1905... 183 351 183 834 184 478 186 385 95 947 90 438 106.1 1.52 
TOO; 189 807 190 792 191 005 193 803 98 866 94 937 104.1 0.79 
1915 195 370 196 320 196 238 197 536 98 653 98 883 99.8 0.38 
1920 209 425 208 599 210 350 212 752 107 259 105 493 101.7 Itas}e/ 
IODS Fas 213 991 215 997 215 552 219 364 110 172 109 192 100.9 0.70 
FOSO 3 219 983 219 269 220 933 225 297 113 S05 111 792 101.5 0.48 
LOS5e 228 988 229 339 229 867 233 423 118 124 115 299 102.5 0.63 
1940... 240 191 240 023 241 134 244 002 123 650 120 352 102.7 0.31 
1945... 248 633 246 971 248 596 250 280 125 854 124 426 10i.1 1.37 
1950 275 902 274 493 278 785 290 333 147 103 143 230 102.7 3.20 
1951 286 193 283 526 288 294 301 787 153 721 148 066 103.8 3.95 
BOOZ iiss 296 299 293 340 298 361 309 558 157 702 151 856 103.8 2.57 
1953)... 304 080 302 529 306 318 316 465 161 305 155 160 104.0 2.23 
1954 308 752 309 416 311 055 319 218 162 393 156 825 103.6 0.87 
1955 314 092 312 694 315 565 324 919 165 356 159 563 103.6 1.79 
WSOGRe IR ice «3 318 470 318 309 321 039 331 340 168 695 162 645 103.7 1.98 
SiC. 2 re 326 130 324 666 328 435 338 807 172 186 166 621 103.8 2.25 
W9SGie ss Sg sees 333 066 332 046 335 382 343 898 174 465 169 433 103.0 1.50 
DO So Mralre Foi fa Js) \cv. 5, hs 339 376 338 628 341 423 351 349 178 109 173 240 102.8 2.17 
343 910 344 111 346 913 355 969 180 S11 175 458 102.9 1.31 
350 340 350 077 353 623 353 258 178 864 174 394 102.6 0.76 
355 668 353 175 355 682 358 O87 181 085 177 002 102.3 1.37 
360 727 358 180 360 590 362 799 183 330 179 469 102.2 1.32 
364 311 362 758 364 554 366 508 185 O51 181 457 102.0 1.02 
367 905 366 366 367 970 369 608 186 483 183 125 101.8 0.85 
371 436 369 600 371 483 373 309 188 180 185 129 101.6 1.00 
375 244 373 321 375 397 377 841 190 369 187 472 101.5 1.21 
379 649 377 582 379 916 383 055 192 871 190 184 101.4 1.38 
384 893 382 710 385 079 386 998 194 788 192 210 101.3 1.03 
387 720 386 665 388 180 390 253 196 363 193 890 101.3 0.84 
398 100 (e) naa. (e) na. 399 S00 200 600 198 900 100.4 (e) na, 
400 300 399 400 400 500 401 900 201 600 200 300 100.6 0.60 
403 100 401 800 403 200 404 600 202 800 201 800 100.5 0.67 
406 200 404 600 406 300 408 800 204 600 204 200 100.2 1.04 
410 100 408 300 410 000 411 500 205 900 205 600 100.1 0.66 
412 300 411 300 412 400 413 700 206 900 206 800 100.0 0.53 
415 000 413 700 415 100 416 500 208 300 208 300 100.0 0.68 
417 600 416 S00 417 800 419 100 209 600 209 600 100.0 0.62 
420 800 419 200 420 700 422 200 210 700 211 600 99.6 0.74 
423 600 422 200 423 600 425 200 211 600 213 600 99.1 0.71 
427 200 425 300 427 100 428 300 212 900 215 300 98.9 0.73 
429 800 428 600 429 800 431 000 214 200 216 800 98.8 0.63 
432 800 431 000 432 800 435 100 216 100 219 000 98.7 0.95 
437 800 435 100 437 600 440 100 218 400 221 700 98.5 1.15 
442 800 440 100 442 500 444 600 220 700 223 900 98.6 1.02 
446 500 444 600 446 400 448 200 222 500 225 700 98.6 0.70 
449 200 448 000 449 000 449 800 223 100 226 700 98.4 0.62 
1988 r.. 451 100 450 000 451 200 452 800 224 500 228 300 98.3 0.43 
1989 r. 455 300 452 900 455 400 458 400 227 400 231 000 98.4 0.91 
1990 r . 462 200 458 500 461 800 464 500 230 400 234 200 98.4 132 
1991 (d). eed 466 800 464 600 466 700 468 400 232 200 236 200 98.3 1.00 
(KP) i 469 800 468 400 469 700 470 900 233 500 237 400 98.4 0.65 


(a) Prior to 1966 excludes full-blood Aboriginals. (b) Number of males per 100 females. (c) The rate of increase during the previous 12 months or, 
in the years prior to 1936, the average (compound) rate of increase during the previous five years. (d) Census year. (e) Not available due to change 
in series. 
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(Chapter 7) Births, Deaths, Marriages and Divorces, Tasmania 
Rate per 1 000 of mean Deaths under one 
Number population year of age 

Rate per 

Year Births Deaths Marriages Divorces Births Deaths Marriages Number 1 000 live 
births 
S30: ee eecterenen coeiees 460 270 163 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1840s Antec armies 404 501 457 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
USAS hi. ia veers fas sues: Galen's 1 506 697 658 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 
SSOM rks Spee cascectemagten ome 2 025 1 070 923 n.a. n.a. n.a. na. na. n.a. 
SSS cae es ack fe moh ake eaters 2 948 1 692 1 257 n.a. N.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 
USGO eee etic ne eae 3 238 1 749 689 n.a. 36.48 19.71 7.16 n.a. na. 
USO5tree seca ca haere Aeneas 3 069 1 263 591 na. 32.96 13.56 6.35 N.a. n.a. 
I SIO\ Sion acevo wee Gees 3 054 1 404 670 n.a. 30.53 14.03 6.70 298 97.6 
UST Ors Saris come rene 3 105 2 079 689 n.a. 29.86 19.99 6.83 407 131.1 
WS8O05s sei. Bete ci weicteees 6 3 739 1 832 840 n.a. 32.90 16.12 7.39 420 112.3 
SSStec ee ee eee 4 637 2 036 1 054 na. 36.29 15.94 8.25 522 112.6 
S90. s. 5 e: Suck, Gaels 4813 2 118 954 n.a. 33.60 14.79 6.66 508 105.6 
T8953 i 6 ..e eee cee 4 790 1 811 846 5) 31.16 11.78 5.50 391 81.6 
W9OO veins, Pearietausos cows RP 4 864 1 903 19332 4 28.18 11.02 Te? 389 80.0 
COI Sita cere caer: cute 0 S251 1 844 1 365 2 28.50 10.00 7.40 424 80.7 
UNO, orces~ cl sees oho ees 5 586 2 120 1 493 6 29.25 11.10 7.82 568 101.7 
ODS Pate ey cms asks teu, tree 5 845 2 015 1 600 Tf 29.79 10.27 8.15 423 72.4 
MO 200s, oro te cad deus ste, ates 5S 740 2 036 1 999 18 27.29 9.68 9.50 376 65.5 
ODS oun Le mee ee re 5 218 1 996 1 504 Zi) 24.21 9.26 6.98 288 552 
V930M aa Sic csc 4 786 1 948 1 450 42 21.66 8.82 6.56 242 50.6 
LOB Suey: Oe Gr aceee ta mice res 4 456 2393 1 875 87 19.39 10.24 8.16 231 51.8 
LOSG.E eae et le Spee eee 4 581 2 387 2 073 62 19.79 10.31 8.96 227 49.6 
NC METAS arene set ener 4 841 2 225 2 042 30 20.65 9.49 8.71 202 41.7 
OSS. ree ae tris, tre sasotnaiens 4 907 2 288 2 082 109 20.76 9.68 8.81 195 39.7 
1939 Pa er rene Fe 5 004 2 426 2 264 80 20.95 10.16 9.48 203 40.6 
LOA Que ass Asie eee ech 4994 2 387 2 476 83 20.71 9.90 10.27 176 35.2 
LOAM orate hin ate eae 5 206 2 575 2 150 84 21.66 10.71 8.94 255 49.0 
OL Oe edo cates cette 5 305 2 430 2 431 83 22.00 10.08 10.08 255 42.4 
LOGS ON Sime Pa ae echoes 5 597 SPH] 2 102 89 23.05 10.41 8.66 227 40.6 
DOGG ee es aad an te eAbe et en 5 200 2 494 1 935 115 Pea 10.15 7.88 199 38.3 
OAS A isc oar an he uno 5 785 2 413 1 868 172 23.27 9.71 TSH 159 PS) 
L94Gta sec, Meee. aor 6 847 2 549 2 650 219 27.15 10.11 10.51 207 30.2 
eS a eae Ome) Re ERS ER 7 140 2 363 2 584 210 27.71 9.17 10.03 195 P25 /8} 
Oa Bee teehee teen Saareins 6 979 2 528 2 428 185 26.49 9.60 922 193 Die 
LOAD ree wil 5 fe ale Bue, eae 7 110 2 389 2 422 266 26.30 8.84 8.96 170 23.9 
LOS ONS ace eaehece ee 7 242 2 466 2 560 152 25.96 8.85 9.18 172 23.8 
LOSE eeridomnctss Soe ge ieee 7357, 2 567 2 607 194 25.52 8.93 9.04 196 26.6 
O52" ssh s sions ea shake 7 916 2 579 2 553 217 26.53 8.64 8.56 172 PUNT 
LOSS i. devas al stieware eee 7 736 2 551 2 424 210 25.25 8.33 7.91 177 22.9 
ROSA auc: lets Be sae wean oe ks 7770 2 696 DSN2 238 24.98 8.67 8.08 186 23.9 
LOSS. Fates cae ese were 8 089 2 489 2 600 233 25.63 7.89 8.24 189 23.4 
L956 Pic ccsye. cutee ae Anan 8 104 2 513 2 601 197 25.24 7.83 8.10 170 21.0 
EW heews Brod emo che oro 8 435 2 670 2 507 180 25.68 8.13 7.63 170 20.2 
OSB Sve Geen cask eies seas 8 568 2 708 2 475 176 25:55 8.07 7.38 167 19.5 
LO SO Rr as eckcodin dt sae 8 625 2 780 2 567 222 25.26 8.14 7.52 202 23.4 
1960 Fe ecncncke 8 853 2 670 2 713 210 25.52 7.70 7.82 169 19.1 
L9G lice aot ss Cen cera te aiar omesete 8 892 2 789 2 677 286 25.40 7.89 T37 151 16.8 
W620 oe stats Gisele enh 8 894 2 870 2 485 249 25.01 8.07 6.99 184 20.7 
Sons geaeeks Spee 8 530 2 818 2 579 261 23.66 7.82 7.15 153 17.9 
BOG4 eS Scpen ces) har age nee 8 252 3 174 2 869 230 22.64 8.71 7.87 166 20.1 
NOGS ches, css ia eye en te ates 75395 3 043 2 888 280 20.48 8.27 7.85 125 16.6 
W966 res cick ee eit: a eae 7 401 3° 159) 2 946 319 19.92 8.50 7.93 108 14.6 
WOGT crew ces. & pidciee 7 547 3 228 3 213 248 20.10 8.60 8.56 130 Gh? 
LOG BR occ tial elas cad nares 8 317 3 284 3 426 303 21.89 8.64 9.02 143 17.2 
18°10). een eee ne ier earner 8 445 3 309 3 532 331 21.93 8.59 9.17 139 16.5 
LOO Wage ata adonettcepedsiee eae 8 185 3 174 3 535 426 21.09 8.16 9.11 116 14.2 
VOGT sot heostvsinds dan sires) oes 8 321 3 295 3 578 432 21.32 8.44 BEI 114 13.7 
OF Deere, Mice Rete ae 7 824 3 227 3 426 446 19.94 8.22 8.73 127 16.2 
973588 cos, yee eta tay Oe 7 326 3 347 3 395 444 18.51 8.46 8.58 137 18.7 
OARS Firkesn ea eh act ae ae 7 398 3 484 3 567 536 18.52 8.72 8.93 123 16.6 
LOTS cade, sinuses austere 6 982 3 339 3 242 591 17.26 8.26 8.02 128 18.3 
I iiheatiaaein Coen Shore a BG 6 702 3 389 3 477 1 761 16.44 8.32 8.53 77 11.5 
LOU Tie nce sete tess eeaceae pete 6 735 3 269 3 166 1 134 16.40 7.96 7.71 99 14.7 
OTS ics cee slr aan Reema 6 788 3 271 3 148 1 132 16.41 8.00 7.61 97 14.3 
197 9M eS See ee es 6 757 3 167 3 245 1 167 16.17 7.58 7.79 95 14.1 
NOS Ooo pals, ds eer een 6 735 3 392 3 433 1 285 15.90 7.80 8.20 79 NAB 
LOST sis Se eee eee 7 230 3 320 31515 1 139 16.93 Uap 8.23 86 12.0 
LOS Di eee k, sith Suny eae rant ies 7 103 3 444 3 576 1 391 16.53 8.01 8.32 DD) 79 
1983 Ae cen eee 7 062 3 319 3 644 1 359 16.32 7.67 8.42 74 10.5 
1 SSA Seneca, & eer a 7 132 3 596 3 704 1 185 16.30 8.22 8.46 81 11.4 
TOR Spa cures SNe ON 7 249 3 693 3 520 1 169 16.38 8.35 7.95 87 12.1 
[OSG xi eer, ater Oe 6 950 3 454 3 302 1 245 15.57 7.74 7.40 74 10.7 
HOSTEL eye eet a eee 6 790 3 637 3 141 1115 1512) 8.10 7.00 65 9.6 
LOSBerr thawte cise meester oats 6 779 3 547 3 035 1 220 15.02 7.86 6.73 59 8.7 
POST see dss Geos 6 813 3 690 Selo 1 269 14.96 8.10 6.83 72 10.6 
[O90 ins: Beer dees ees cee 7 043 3 713 3 026 1 170 15.25 8.04 6.55 59 8.4 
OS eye Sone Aa Oo Sone 6 870 3 686 3 069 1 383 14.72 7.90 6.58 62 9.0 
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(Chapter 8) Employment: Unemployment: Wage Rates amd Earnings, Tasmania 
Unemployment Prescribed weekly wage Average 
—- — = rates, adult males, weekly 
Rinibyel ee Hobart at 31 December earnings, 
Year pee ersons all male 
E SONS, receiving employees 
labour Labour , eS 
wour unemploy- for June gu 
force force ment Basic Minimum : 
ee e survey benefits wage wage Amount Increase 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
(000) ('000) no. St $ $ per cent 
NOS Bem te tests. ee ie ic n.a. na. 3 8.10 3 n.a. na. 
INE Ue Aree ena n.a. na 8.50 
a. ra ad ie n.a. “ 
Vee ree ee enna ns na. n.a. *o 9.20 a 9.60 at 
> Sale na. na. a 9.50 3 10.40 8.3 
1944 oa a na. na. 9.40 é 10.60 1.9 
eect senses taki n.a. na. “ 9.40 Zs 10.50 -1.0 
LST ey Sa ST Avan Somes n.a. na. 83 10.30 re 10.80 2.9 
[CMG Sue een eae na. na. 44 10.70 e 12.00 il 
RCMB BRe Giocsct one na, naa. 28 11.80 : 14.00 16.7 
1949 . oe na. na. 32 12.80 é 15.60 11.4 
Meese ricsike ovis .ni< na. na. 32 16.00 x 18.00 15.4 
MOSS ciesice. eter: sesh exe na. na 10 19.90 22 
“a. iy +) 22.10 22. 
WOOD. egg davis ss x: n.a. na. 104 23.00 * 27.10 22 
(EE) Gee na. naa. 323 24.20 é 28.80 “63 
(OEE a na. na. 109 24.20 : 30.60 63 
(SES 3s Goto ete ene na. na. 52 24.20 i 33.60 98 
TOSGpae re 5. na. na. 71 25.20 < 35.30 51 
IGS Mrnchatsce 3 n.a. na. 410 26.20 * 36.60 3.7 
NGS Sieh < iss os n.a. n.a. 639 26.70 ee 37.50 2.5 
ICES). saeralenoNeeeeae na. na. 670 28.20 : 37.60 03 
ESQU Meee iets, cha na. na. $22 28.20 zs 41.50 10.4 
na. 1 416 29.40 ES 41.70 0.5 
n.a. 1 778 29.40 = 44.60 7.0 
na. 1777 29.40 ee 45.10 1.1 
na. 1 399 31.40 3s 46.50 3.1 
na, 946 31.40 % 49.20 5.8 
2.8 457 33.40 ¥ $1.50 4.7 
3.0 546 34.40 38.15 $5.80 8.3 
2.2 635 35.75 40.45 58.50 4.8 
343} 600 36.80 43.00 63.10 19 
3.3 437 36.80 43.00 68.40 8.4 
ee Pe es ee Pe 
Sh A Sl. 3.2 8.5 
3.0 2 330 43.50 60.70 93.60 12.5 
3.9 1 769 46.00 68.70 109.60 tel 
7.4 4 439 50.00 83.50 138.50 26.4 
8.1 7 228 62.90 102.30 155.10 12.0 
ae 8 oS 114.00 175.10 12.9 
x 5 aftpS 121.90 190.10 8.6 
8.3 10 420 (g) 80.00 (g) 125.80 204.20 74 
12.0 11 121 87.10 137.00 234.70 14.9 
12.1 12 929 93.60 147.20 261.60 11.5 
17.5 16 263 93.60 168.00 312.00 19.3 
20.0 20 355 97.60 175,20 337.10 8.0 
ae s Ne euen es 371.40 10.2 
i v3 94.20 390.20 5) 
16.3 18 702 110.69 198.70 aio o9 
r 20.4 18 880 120.69 208.70 438.20 5.1 
r 18.6 18 280 130.49 221.10 460.00 5.0 
r 19.5 16 243 150.49 241.10 504.80 98 
r 20.1 17 839 155.00 248.30 530.80 5.2 
r 24.4 23 895 155.00 248.30 535.80 0.9 
25.5 28 644 155.00 248.30 $53.20 3.2 


(a) At August each year to 1977, at June each year from 1978 (seasonally adjusted), 

(b) Persons on benefit on last Friday of June. From 1991 the monthly average number was used. Unemployment Benefit was first paid in July, 1945. 
(Source: Department of Social Security.) From September 1991, Unemployment Benefit was replaced by Job Search and Newstart Allowance. 

(c) The rates shown up to and including 1966 are those in Commonwealth awards. State Wages Boards awards are shown from 1967. 

The Commonwealth and State rates prior to 1967 were identical except between 1956 and 1959 when the State’s rates were slightly higher. There has 
been no ‘general’ wage increase since 1990. 

(d) The Tasmanian Wages Boards introduced the concept of the minimum wage in June 1967. There has been no ‘general’ wage increase since 1990. 
(e) Based on the survey of average weekly earnings introduced in September quarter 1981. Amounts for June 1981 and earlier periods are 

estimated by linking the various pay-roll tax series with the new series at September quarter 1981. 

(f) Over June quarter of previous year. 

(g) Tasmanian decision of 13 July 1979 following National Wage Case decision of 27 June 1979. 
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(Chapter 13) Passenger Arrivals and Departures, Tasmania (a) 
Year Arrivals Departures Year Arrivals Departures Year Arrivals Departures 
no. no. no. no. no. no. 
USGOR eanecee 3 432 2 782 LOSO) a 127 709 122 333 LOT en 3 340 163 340 642 
[S65 ewe ae 3 597 3 691 LOSE ee 137 341 129 514 BS PIs ae 356 561 355 224 
USTOR Se ee 5 982 5 936 I Sy ee 130 583 126 979 NS yicirs Ao 450 707 448 556 
LS7a ee 6 535 8 083 E958 a, ce 127 484 125. 812 1OTAL cess 508 449 502 488 
1880 Sachs 10 411 10 034 1954... 126 976 128 424 19750 arcane 510 639 514 278 
Sebati moeata 14 822 15 228 195533 we 137 834 137 144 1976 . F 509 356 507 384 
1890. . 5 29 517 29 086 19565... =. 143 104 141 686 OTe & 538 665 530 535 
RO Bee. rere 18 767 19 357 1957 a 143 601 141 310 HOTSir sy =a 557 275 559 293 
LOOO Fees 23 056 25 479 1958) oases 141 814 141 995 1979 = 576 050 574 790 
QO Sites ca sa, chs 31 116 33 311 |e eee Sees 162 761 160 569 LO8ON ee 591 152 591 941 
OHIO EReeR ena Shy Wi 38 159 
LOUD) Fs ata ees 39 767 44 764 1960). 5 182 537 183 513 1981 . ; 591 699 593 7801 
O20 kee te 34 829 35 648 1961 a 186 423 184 165 LOS2F eee 583 770 588 519 
OD Siete tes : 40 227 43 757 OG2. eee 185 268 186 023 LOS Si ese 563 666 563 554 
OS Olen eae 40 291 41 110 1963 .. 198 443 199 918 1984 . 580 350 578 061 
935 5 42 470 42 912 1964 2 219 930 223 380 1985): 22 627 S77 631 514 
940... (b) 51 672 (b) 53 644 1965° 2: 5: 248 964 249 617 LOSGrace-se 629 617 628 245 
ASE 5 ses na na L966; 5, =< 257 463 256 068 LOS Tie cee 624 306 626 297 
946... : (b) 24 (b)159 1967 . 270 934 271 812 1988.... 681 541 683 635 
947 . 5 (b) 49 920 (b) 40 833 1968 p 276 798 276 856 1989 s 576 616 591 152 
948... a 112 666 110 490 1969 296 186 297 069 1990... 684 264 679 941 
949... me 117 614 113 232 1970 . 4 320 867 323 449 199M es 762 638 764 731 
aes sig 19927 ss 771 489 761 109 


(a) Series of recorded interstate arrivals and departures prepared by State Department of Tourism replaces ABS series from 1972. 
(b) Excludes troop movements. 


(Chapter 13) Passenger Arrivals and Departures, Tasmania 
Arrivals Cruise ships 
Period By air Total 
By sea Total departures Arrivals Departures 
Interstate New Zealand 
1984 APetre he 512 257 7 O54 61 039 580 350 578 061 n.a. na. 
[985i ae 550 045 8 419 69 113 627 577 631 514 na. na, 
1986 524 342 10 136 95 139 629 617 628 245 na na. 
1987 = ee 526 517 9 446 88 343 624 306 626 297 7 398 6 745 
1988 e ; S71 344 8 625 101 572 681 541 683 635 5 497 6 161 
1989 . 449 481 8 489 118 646 576 616 591 152 4 149 4 149 
V99ON cues 2s 555 632 8 629 120 004 684 264 679 941 38255 39255 
LOGI ers oecn- 625 366 5 897 Saes5 762 638 764 731 6 720 6 663 
1992. A 652 092 4 428 114 969 771 489 761 109 4 608 4 608 
Source: Department of Tourism 
(Chapter 9) Religions of the Population at Census Dates, Tasmania (a)(b) 
Census date 
Particulars June June June June June June June June June June 
1933 1947 1954 1961 1966 1971 1976 198] 1986 199] 
Church of England 2 bei no 105 228 123 158 147407 159 101 166 023. 169089 158 748 151 207 154748 166 492 
Methodist . . sh rat he betteces no. 26 470 33 358 38 236 42 236 43 O84 42 173 37 107 19 906 = = 
Catholic (c) ted ace no. 33 189 39 844 53 042 63 993 71 089 77 250 75 092 78 143 80 479 89 496 
Presbyterian . . iescnpety no. 13 194 12 644 15 607 16 757 17 498 17 281 14 899 11 575 12 084 14 465 
Baptist no 4666 5374 6293 7 227 TuiSO S039 7940 7 965 8092 9924 
Congregational ...... no. 3 963 4 007 4 425 4 193 4 530 4 134 3 266 1 790 1 241 189 
Churches of Christ oe no 1 892 2 039 2 267 2 507 2 701 2 500 2 188 2 110 2 046 1 621 
Protestant (undefined) ... . no. 1 979 1 661 2 157 1 975 1 924 4 243 3 455 5 217 3 034 346 
Salvation Army no 1 142 1 612 1 815 2 316 2 661 3 176 2 880 3 202 3 437 3 096 
Uniting Church (d) hae, no. - - - = = = = 17 668 36 724 38 612 
Other Christian -... mo, 3530 4518 8238 11229 13058 16510 18667 18631 22907 21478 
Total Chrisuan . : no. 195253 228215 279487 311534 330327 344395 324242 317414 324792 345719 
Non-Christian no. 87 173 256 268 485 561 779 1 263 1 967 2 673 
ITI Se oe no. 373 797 796 1 766 DVIS 993 2 223 11 162 2 292 1 845 
No religion ' : no 159 506 516 7715 2 020 20 221 27 624 36 222 47 852 55 326 
Nowreply 3 Ginee a eeeee = no. S727, 27 387 27 697 35 997 36 328 24 243 47 998 52 896 59 363 47 232 


(a) Full-blood Aboriginals excluded from census data prior to 1966. 

(b) As recorded. Not adjusted for under-enumeration. 

(c) Includes Catholic and Roman Catholic. 

(d) The Uniting Church was formed in 1978 from members of the Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 
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(Chapter 10) Education: Post Secondary and Tertiary, Tasmania (a) 
ESS 
Tasmanian State Institute University 


of Technology 


Year Teaching Students Teaching Students 
_ Staff ¢ staff = = 
full-time Full-time Part-time full-time Full-time Part-time 

9 51 

10 147 

23 179 

29 449 

47 452 

64 673 

= < 108 1 395 
Sie) 238 896 202 2 260 864 
203 1 748 687 280 2 314 1 085 
206 1 824 818 293 2 468 1 068 
201 1 836 750 298 2 685 840 
210 1 855 941 309 2514 1 003 
204 1 893 934 301 ANS Sf 1 058 
196 1 806 1 120 301 2 344 eis 
he eee an ona 123 957 1 125 373 3 189 1 893 
MOB eek eee 129 929 1 251 372 3 078 2 132 
141 1 042 1 492 359 3 101 2 128 
Bae 2 oe z Sen 146 1 124 1575 359 3 243 2 145 
POS sins Sha. ss sat rns 141 1 144 1 468 376 3 397 2 050 
MIR Gseawe eases tea) < 144 1 278 1 540 367 3 479 2 289 
NOR cn, 5 2 ce st r 158 1 487 1 274 363 3 457 1 786 
TORR ss 5 Bb tt 180 1 798 1 305 375 Be 1 665 
TOGO enzo scc.0 5p hidacce Oh aren 195 3 392 379 3 992 1 626 
WO9O Nes srs + 93 F ; 200 4 192 376 4 232 1 645 
ROOM SCM ks Soe lawn de as 5 - - 628 7 378 3 769 
MOOT a cal a ES er . 2 - - 665 7 853 3 460 


(a) 1 January 1991 the Tasmanian State Institute of Technlogy amalgamated with the University of Tasmania to form the new University of Tasmania. 


(Chapter 10) Education: Primary and Secondary, Tasmania 
Oo er a RE Ss Se a ee ee eee 
Government schools Non-government schools 
Year Number of Teaching Students Number of Teaching Students 
schools staff (a) schools staff (b) 
MSO Mess. teccsiyseie a Ss pte eet 309 (c) 612 24 157 224 na. 9 749 
NGS «9 2 CS else en ee eens cnr 367 677 30 805 124 420 6 278 
PLO 3 pel le 470 1 102 39 360 84 317 5 872 
iM) onc aces sree faust’ S08 1 358 40 032 66 326 5 862 
ae SO nga 431 1 398 37 369 63 329 6 139 
ISL 8 oe oleae : 332 1 687 46 394 58 375 8 330 
QO ger s.-% ai-sihe ee A 291 Deane 60 779 57 424 10 454 
ON) a ee ae Sri ake tele 287 2 540 65 049 60 544 12 716 
ISOS Pe Nees wd bau tian $s aha aes ot ee 296 (d) 3 243 71 615 64 666 14 688 
SO) ot eer eae Sm F 283 3 756 79 385 68 810 14 623 
TOP SuCE) (LE). ew, ce os : 247 4 247 74 332 S8 Aly 13 838 
AUACINC eS sere ctr. Gdas, a. to cevie a 250 4 241 74 533 61 720 13 825 
SSCS, Be a eee é 250 4 360 74 235 62 729 13 938 
ERK) OS ais ee ee ee 253 4 584 73 676 61 757 14 251 
TOTO). « s eerie : 252 4 752 73 016 60 792 14 401 
IND) Poh ace) ee : 256 4 908 72 283 59 831 14 620 
4 948 70 486 61 854 14 917 
4 901 69 142 70 904 15 326 
5 025 68 387 70 976 15 940 
5 145 67 787 71 1 030 16 464 
5011 66 863 70 1 069 17 050 
4 985 66 050 69 AE) 17 459 
4 732 65 401 66 1 130 17 602 
4811 65 404 65 1153 17 795 
4 732 64 977 66 1 180 18 394 
5 4 546 65 349 66 1 208 19 030 
Pace SF. : 4171 65 662 65 | 258 19 952 
pee ht : 343 4207 65 713 66 1 305 26 576 
Co EY ee  ————E———————E———————— SSS 


(a) Aggregate enrolment for whole year prior to 1960. From 1960 as at 1 August and excluding adult correspondence students 
(b) Aggregate enrolment for whole year to 1919. From 1920 to 1961 enrolment as at 31 December and thereafter at 1 August 
(c) Includes teachers, pupil-teachers and paid monitors; excludes training college staff, junior monitors, subsidised teachers, etc 

(d) Includes part-time teachers but excludes teachers at special schools from 1962. 

(e) Full-time plus full-time equivalent of part-time teachers. 

(f) From 1974 figures exclude kindergartens 

(g) From 1977 Government schools figures are shown using National Schools Collection definitions. 
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(Chapter 12) Commonwealth Pensions: Tasmania 
Age and Disability Support Pensions Disability Widows 
Pensions (a) Pensions 
Number of Expenditure on 
Year pensioners pensions Weekly 
—_____—— — rate Starting Amount Amount 
Age Disability Age Disability (b) from Recipients paid Recipients paid 
no. no. $'000 $'000 $ date no. $'000 no. $'000 
L909 =L OMe sretmcaen ces 3 245 - 159 - 1.00 1.7.1909 = = = 3 
TOURS iS rig es cee 4 528 1 349 223 68 1.00 + = = = A 
E91 9-208 tea cpa cnavane 4 806 1 947 364 145 1.50 13.9.1923 9551 $24 = = 
Reps. eds emacs nierey Gan ore 5 856 2 036 503 180 1.75 8.10.1925 10 770 590 & = 
1929530. 3 fm cnet 7 678 2 456 753 248 2.00 23.7.1931 12 321 695 = = 
eee cy at Mesa Stn Gi 8 495 2 975 737 263 1.75 26.12.1940 12 $23 724 = = 
1939-40 ee Pee: Si Grice ee 10 614 25552 1 055 256 2.10 19.8.1943 11 729 808 - = 
104A AS rar Aes ae 9 512 2 699 1 271 368 2.70 21.10.1948 12 081 1 103 1 564 207 
1949550) Saciabs tees oe 11 402 3 158 2 359 670 4.25 2.11.1950 19 168 2 036 | 384 314 
NOSO-Si sec cs setena: Seetehe 11 548 2 885 2 819 724 5.00 1.11.1951 21 407 2 595 1 366 323 
LOSWES 25 hate sere 11 716 2 762 3 457 831 6.00 2.10.1952 22 863 3 121 1 358 376 
195225350 fee 2 cep in 12 380 2 602 4 107 879 6.75 29.10.1953 23 966 3 429 1 380 441 
1953-54) ole augsmae oo 12 906 2 605 4 358 908 7.00 ss 24 935 3 641 1 371 461 
ey: es) ere eee ener nna 13 679 2 681 4795 967 7.00 27.10.1955 25751 3 934 1 409 475 
I9SS=SGin ae ee 14 074 2 596 5 605 1 063 8.00 Ps 26 483 4 035 1 419 537 
MOSG=5 7) bein ch tieaeene 14 847 2 812 5 887 1 183 8.00 24.10.1957 26 751 4 054 1 476 607 
HOST eSBire ck cte camer ee ae 15 114 2 883 6 527 ISIS 8.75 * 27 238 4 424 1 581 677 
NOSB59) coi Scent es cl oe 15 434 3 070 6 660 1 419 8.75 8.10.1959 27 621 4 458 1 663 741 
959260 )fa een een arene 15 835 3 206 7 471 1 605 9.50 Pe 28 048 4 832 1 773 833 
pee TS, 
1960261 fess ese sys 16 552 3 338 (c) 10 101 10.00 6.10.1960 28 305 5 166 1 849 940 
LOG 1-62 eee ecnaee 17 $22 3 299 11 404 10.50 5.10.1961 28 398 4 988 1 912 1 037 
1962633 ste escy ase 17 760 3 343 11 717 10.50 3 28 214 5 668 1977 1 084 
1963°6400 4h eens, Gee me 18 303 3 363 12 343 11.50 14.11.1963 27 913 6 158 2 109 1 467 
1964:65) 5 ss ioe ts 18 892 3 532 13 184 12.00 1.10.1964 27 109 6 214 2 248 1 699 
1965-660) a oma nie 19 181 3 444 13 439 12.00 36 26 446 6 919 2 327 1 791 
1966-67) <5 5 pt ee 19 590 3 530 14 574 13.00 13.10.1966 25 629 6 645 2 432 1 988 
JOG TEGSS ins cee cg sere 20 411 3 548 15 414 13.00 = 25 015 6 790 2 588 2 125 
VOGS8=69. 2 ccctvs: tens, Sees 21 029 3 819 16 768 14.00 10.10.1968 24 485 7 622 2 678 2 465 
1969-70", ee hee tens tare 23 915 4 051 19 517 15.00 9.10.1969 23 807 7 835 2 958 2927 
OROSTAG. eee aceite 24 894 4 316 21 835 (15.50 8.10.1970 8 230 3 138 3 327 
16.00 8.4.1971 23 254 
LOW A72i. aches i ness 25 668 4 498 25 $43 (17.25 7.10.1971 9 094 3 205 3 842 
18.25 4.5.1972 22 512 
IQV 2473085 Aisa: 25 oe 29 107 4 855 33 656 (20.00 Aug. 1972 9 857 3 600 5 136 
21.50 Mar. 1973 21 905 
197 S=)4 Ss emehnaney 31 904 5 087 43 032 {23.00 Aug. 1973 11 176 3 932 6 582 
26.00 Apr. 1974 21 987 
ROTSRAT Deen cere cs hee 34 269 5 460 60 118 (31.00 Aug. 1974 13 697 4 103 8 521 
36.00 Apr. 1975 21 474 
ae (ssokeinye Oe a 8 - 35 594 6 091 77 976 (38-75 Aug. 1975 14 827 4 209 11 221 
41.25 Apr. 1976 20 778 
PASSA Oboe be tach tutoirt eee 36 954 6 612 91 788 (4350 Aug. 1976 16 637 4572 12 455 
47.10 Apr. 1977 20 062 
NCAT ETAS Hy Soc Wp oro Ome 38 204 6 205 107 203 (49.30 Nov. 1977 18 676 5 001 14 660 
51.45 May 1978 18 844 
LOT <7 OR. smettmas deel 38 885 6 427 117 678 53.20 Nov. 1978 18 127 18 696 5 229 16 621 
1979-80 ...... f= 3 e) 39,506 6 376 127 382 57.90 Nov. 1979 17 502 19 389 5 358 18 884 
1980281 races lanes 40 000 6 487 142 519 61.05 May 1980 16 944 21 918 5 230 21 003 
LOS T-S2iee saci toP eras 40 413 6 615 163 130 74.15 May 1982 16 681 22 965 5 153 23 160 
LOS2°83 tro east corel 40 838 6 767 176 095 85.90 Nov. 1982 16 805 28 887 5 144 24 187 
1983284) ne asic saeneje 39 970 7 266 194 587 91.90 Nov. 1984 16 783 33 968 5 009 25 885 
1984285) ce ciie sc cesta cere 39 162 7 614 209 200 94.30 May 1985 16 743 38 882 4 979 27 699 
1985-86'.5 62 es 38 627 7 835 219 505 102.10 May 1986 16 774 31 855 4 897 28 992 
1986-8705 Sass Coenen 38 106 8 285 234 207 112.15 June 1987 15 337 31 844 4 723 29 762 
MOST SB) re oe eens ote 37 777 8 607 260 530 120.05 June 1988 15 121 35 220 4 556 31 983 
NO88-80 Ce a ahcurest: 38 557 11 930 288 721 129.20 June 1989 1S 164 36 382 n.a. n.a. 
1989-90 Fo) facta s meee 38 839 12 532 309 250 141.20 June 1990 15 771 39 954 na, n.a. 
[ROE UR Bes oe ace rae 39 664 13 421 350 697 150.80 Mar 1991 15 495 43 988 n.a. na. 
199 OD ee aes Peeks 41 288 15 421 384 952 153.05 Mar 1992 15 455 44 500 na. na. 


(a) Previously “war pensions’, excludes pensions in respect of the Boer War which are paid by the United Kingdom. 
(b) Maximum single rate payable; subject to means test. 
(c) Separate figures for age and invalid pensions not available from 1960-61. 


(Chapter 12) 


Commonwealth Allowances and Benefits: Tasmania 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Job Search and Newstart 


Sickness 


Family Maternity Allowance Allowance (f) Allowance (i) Special Benefit (b) 
Allowance 
Year total a 
amount Amount Amount Amount Amount 
paid (a) Recipients paid Recipients paid Recipients paid Recipients paid 
$'000 no. $'000 no. $000 no. $°000 no. $'000 
OS A re eee - 3 611 n.a. - - 
Meg fea lel og, ie 8 is 1 057 5 582 n.a. = - - - - - 
WIG DO ee se cise se 2 483 7 408 n.a, 151 4 2 840 74 126 8 
KOS SSS) 3. eee eee (c) 4 065 7 940 255 471 (d) 32 1 943 (d) 103 106 24 
MOSO-O0i eos he gers 4719 8 985 285 3 186 242 1 883 135 130 39 
(2 SS) Se oie enna 6 306 7 821 251 37255) 583 2 238 201 122 52 
BES OO mE es. sw ae ae ois 6 318 7 578 243 2 742 275 2 040 174 122 Sy/ 
AS 0 es er 6 912 7 606 243 3 166 228 2 147 190 160 47 
BGG OS tere ters) ues = 3s 6 612 7 939 254 3 746 264 1 952 165 Ly) 42 
GS-O9 Mei fie egies. 5 6 710 8 373 267 3 984 297 2 070 166 403 =)) 
SEO See eae 7 416 8 130 259 3 825 360 2 194 199 429 68 
TOS eo 6 686 8 594 274 4 388 366 2 687 Boy, 388 71 
EST), as ee 7 196 8 211 260 8 974 966 2 964 497 418 79 
MIS) ore cs ees x 8 185 7 615 241 12 536 2 095 3 295 792 459 128 
JESSE = 0 ee Se eo 7 212 7 296 230 11 642 3 125 3 975 1 247 574 224 
NET GS Sau ee eee 6 610 7 225 229 22 088 7 746 4 144 1 692 800 443 
HOST OW, cise silee cole 7 766 7 210 215 30 930 15 256 5 O18 2 409 1 760 811 
NS AASSTT cp ced ee cae es ae 31 197 6 729 215 23 981 17 963 4 662 2 380 1 827 979 
LUTEUS gieeeeeeetaar 30 968 6 836 213 27 337 23 398 4 284 2 385 1792 804 
POPS TOME Ys sie sn fan a08 28 924 na 91 26 294 28 609 3 881 2 024 2 071 1 299 
‘YOR SG Ree 30 549 - - 26 316 29 665 3 554 2 299 2 051 1 487 
TORU ES neee Rss cc. coc sk. = 27 765 - - 28 234 34 658 3 626 2 901 3 463 Asie) 
HES LA gee a tea 30 320 = 32 147 49 233 3 707 3 595 3 999 2 956 
5 lps ee 39 146 - - 31 686 78 302 3 750 4 618 3 652 3 428 
ROL Oo Mra ca 27k os. = 42 820 27 308 90 126 Bisa) 5 221 3 858 3 714 
TO emetic <sifaritic i: 2 42 799 - 25 719 96 926 3411 5 459 3 565 3 425 
BOS BOI fi ieshch okey si 40s) = 43 873 24 362 99 558 3 332 6 411 3 173 37353) 
MCAT Sere 39 463 - 24 276 109 459 2 552 7 497 2 822 3 946 
HORHEOB bers co fen 2 39 342 22 814 118 192 2 316 8 396 4207 (g) 5 570 
TORR OOM ie) sie <0 38 216 17 463 122 901 2 316 9 431 5 230 (g)7 071 
BISG-OO ree ee eke es 53 632 16 660 127 667 2 700 10 238 6 600 (g) 8 672 
ERT SE OS sas ees 56 117 - - 19 357 168 852 1 329 11 345 (h) 1 212 (g) 9 863 
MODIS Ss eee 68 568 - - 26 399 228 353 1 125 9 952 1 200 9773 
ee eee 


(a) Known as ‘child endowment’ up to 1975-76; replaced by increased ‘family allowances’ from | July 1976 in conjunction with abolition of tax rebates 
in respect of dependent children. 
(b) Includes payments to migrants. 


(c) Endowment extended to first child from 20 June 1950. 
(d) Rates payable were doubled from 22 September 1952. 


(e) Maternity allowance ceased 1 November 1978. 
() Prior to 1991-92, this benefit was the Unemployment Benefit. Job Search Allowance was introduced from | January 1988. Newstart Allowance started 


on | July 1991. 


(g) Excludes Job Search Allowance (Special). 


(h) Includes annual average number on benefits (was previously number of new grants). 
(i) Prior to 1991-92, this allowance was the Sickness Benefit. 
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(Chapter 14) Land Settlement: Land Utilisation, Tasmania 
(7000 ha) 
ee ee re ee Lae Wren en 
Land settlement (b) Land utilisation on rural establishments 
Land Crown land Area under 

Year (a) Year (d) 

In process Leased Balance Total area 

Alienated of or Other Crops Sown of of rural 

alienation licensed (c) (e) grasses (e€) area estab. 
S60 eee eee 1 242 1860-61 ... 62 : 
1370s ico cee iannin 3 1 540 (f) (f) 1870-71... 64 (f) (f) (f) 
1880 . 1 713 1880-81 ... 57 
B90 a aeshoaten seek 1 900 293 4 640 1890-91... 64 81 
O00} Fan Mae ae es 1 957 513 4 364 1900-01 ... 91 124 1 782 1 996 

— 
LOSS Serer near 1 996 447 S91 3 799 1910-11... 116 200 1 862 2 178 
1920 Fae rear 2 121 390, 920 3 402 1920-2) era 120 267 2 216 2 603 
NO3SOR oe os. 2 315 219 M122 3) 77, 1930-31 ... 108 305 2 241 2 654 
QAO ee sacs 2 392 171 1 098 3172 1940-41... 103 313 2 282 2 698 
SSO ea: are 2 486 148 1 134 3 065 1949-50)... 118 308 2 169 2 594 
WOSI eins eins .te wea 2 496 145 1 080 Sue OSO=Si ee. 122 322 2 176 2 621 
OSD ree anes pre 2514 142 1 108 3 069 1951-52 ... 124 237 299) 2 516 
LOSS oeg eee orn es 2 525 139 1 111 3 058 1952-53) 3. 130 326 2 198 2 654 
SOA Es duce ee 2 534 137 1 055 3 107 1953-54. 142 336 2 156 2 635 
LOSSA Area cheat eng 2 516 134 1 O18 3 136 1954-55 ... 132 363 2 177 2 672 
1956 2 554 126 1 O10 3 143 1955-56) 22 137 400 2 145 2 682 
ODT iney eden wie Sho cose 2 561 127 655 3 490 1956-57) = 5 122 424 2 088 2 634 
HOS Si 9 Varro deen an 2 568 84 623 3 558 1957-58 ... 122 458 2 070 2 649 
959 2 575 81 615 3 562 1958-59... . 144 461 2 055 2 660 
1960 . 2 584 TH 618 3 554 1959-60 ... 135 491 2 009 2 635 
1961 2 591 86 626 3 531 1960-61 ... 153 487 1 995 2 635 
962 2 597 80 606 si spl 1961-62 ... 155 508 1 988 2 651 
DOSES tase lopeeee cree - 2 602 80 586 3 565 1962-63 ... 165 S15 1 919 2 599 
1964 . 2 670 89 628 3 446 1963-64 ... 158 552 1 871 2 581 
QOS Y seesicn st a oeniees 2 679 83 595 3 476 1964-65 ... 167 576 1 855 2 598 
OGG conten ee ae 2 677 84 540 3 531 1965-66 ... 158 622 1 849 2 629 
VOGT CM ats watered 2 692 100 535 3 506 1966-67 ... 181 628 1 825 2 633 
1968 2 692 93 478 3 571 1967-68 ... 170 680 1 813 2 663 
Wee Saad coca 2 693 96 465 3 579 1968-69 ... 193 618 1 776 2 587 
1970 . 2 697 100 442 3 594 1969-70) 5 169 737 1 732 2 637 
971. 2 702 99 381 3 651 WOSTiL Bs 172 747 D712 2 631 
MEP Aah ne. pics AALS 2 697 100 274 3 760 AOTIR7 2 es 147 772 1 688 2 607 
LOB tires eed erry red 2 729 133 248 3 723 1972-73 (g) . 80 856 1 656 2 592 
NOTA Ss scineatwesisrerreun 2731 135 236 3 728 1973-74: S.. 74 920 1 567 2 561 
975 2 755 159 223 3 693 1974-75 era 67 921 1 504 2 492 
LOT6: oie, She ine 2751 154 229 3 696 1975-76 (h) . 60 935 1 464 2 459 
OWT este cHee ken ents 2 743 146 163 3 778 1976-77 (h) . 65 904 1 340 2 308 
978 2 517 120 165 4 028 LORRRTB. cen: 70 910 1 302 2 281 
OS Bye nba tat oes 2 494 96 148 4 092 1978-79 ... 80 904 1 247 2 232 
UU AGAES sh apap cr cho 2 487 90 n.a. n.a. 1979-80 ... 78 895 1 256 2 229 
OS cee eaoe west ara 2 486 90 n.a. na. 1980-81 ... 84 903 1 234 2 220 
ae, 

LOB 2a es ont Ssger th ak 2 590 - 4 235 LOS1-82)eees 90 910 1 168 2 168 
LOSS Se eons Abeta n.a. na. na, na. 1982-83 .. . 98 903 1 167 2 168 
O Rahs Sana ear n.a. na n.a. na. 1983-84 ... 101 905 US IS53 2 162 
ORD) Sashes dusters na. na. n.a. n.a. 1984-85 ... 99 918 1 103 2 120 
LOSGi pac ee ee een n.a, na. na. n.a. 1985-86 ... 88 916 1 082 2 087 
OB tad bemetu ada ardent pee n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 1986-87 (i) . 78 832 963 1 873 
OTs ekaaterlc gud cee n.a. n.a. na. n.a. 1987-88 ... 85 832 954 1 871 
L989 ee aes n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 1988-89 ... 82 853 949 1 883 
OOO alent eae one é na. n.a. na. na. 1989-90 ... 83 856 995 1933 
99D) can Goavared ees n.a. na. n.a. n.a. 1990-91 ... 1B) 852 943 1 870 
oe Rea Gs SPCMON ENF n.a. na. na. n.a. 1991-92 ... 76 830 939 1 845 


(a) At 31 December until 1948: at 31 March for 1950 and subsequent years. 

(b) Area of State, 68 300 square kilometres. 

(c) Excludes areas under pulpwood concessions and exclusive forest permits. 

(d) Year ended 31 March. 

(e) Area of sown grasses cut for hay, seed and green fodder is included under ‘crops’. 

(f) Not available on a comparable basis. 

(g) From 1972-73 area of sown grasses cut for hay, seed and green fodder are included under ‘sown grasses’. 
(h) Not strictly comparable with earlier years due to changes in definition of a ‘rural establishment’. 

(1) The scope of the census for 1986-87 differs from previous years. 
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(Chapter 14) Area and Production of Principal Crops, Tasmania 
see 
Barley for grain Oats for grain Wheat for grain Blue peas 
Year Total ield Total Yield Total Yield Total Yield 
Area produc- per Area produc- per Area _ produc- per Area produc- per 
tion hectare tion hectare tion hectare tion hectare 
ha tonnes tonnes ha tonnes tonnes ha tonnes tonnes ha tonnes tonnes 
1860-61 .... 2 524 2 877 1.14 12 263 16 844 1.37 26 891 38 267 1.42 
RS 7O-0ls o. « 3 082 3 676 LeL9 12 523 12 568 1.00 23 222 24 240 1.04 
1880-81 .... 3 358 3 844 1.14 8 034 7 990 0.99 20 243 20 271 1.00 
1890-91 .... 1771 2 269 1.28 8 393 9 444 1.13 13138 17 378 1.32 n.a. n.a. n.a, 
U900-01 2.53. « 1 822 2 657 1.46 18 240 25 580 1.40 20 973 30 O11 1.43 
AOTORU ics, . 2119 3 234 1.53 25 854 37 515 1.45 21 142 30 290 1.43 
1920-21. es 2 489 3 667 1.47 20 426 27 530 ies) 1] 446 15 294 1.34 3 476 4 945 1.42 
1930-31. 5. 2 506 3 832 1.53 14 536 19 141 1.32 E182 10 581 1.37 2 859 4 060 1.42 
1931-322... . 3 390 2 721 0.80 7 451 6 488 0.87 4 744 4944 1.04 2 439 2 079 0.85 
SS rrtns 3 478 4 808 1.38 12 404 15 059 1.21 8 492 11 704 1.38 3 687 5 688 1.54 
3 173 3 915 1.23 12 626 15 532 1.23 9752 15 153 1°55 5 663 6 592 1.16 
2 339 3 989 1.71 14 816 19 168 1.29 6 740 8 311 1.23 5 283 4 722 0.89 
2 115 2 107 1.00 9 683 10 123 1.05 4 210 5 027 1.19 4 116 3 430 0.83 
2 811 5 470 1.95 8 884 13 659 1.54 8 627 15 430 1.79 2 613 3 912 1.50 
Bere 3 762 6 958 1.85 13 128 18 767 1.43 8 531 14 216 1.67 1 882 2 707 44 
1938-39 .... 3 518 4731 1.34 10 049 1.17 3 986 5 548 1.39 1 787 2 050 1.15 
1939-40 .... 3 125 4 446 1.42 9 352 1.03 3 033 2 911 0.96 2s 3 407 1.61 
1940-41 2... 2 286 3 349 1.47 7 099 1.07 37253 3 794 1G] 3 830 51237, 1.37 
1941-42 .... 2 153 2 672 1.24 11 043 1.38 2 596 3 924 1.51 7 485 8 452 alls} 
1942-43 .... 1 104 1 428 1,29 5 325 1.00 1 671 1 982 1.19 10 98910 961 00 
1943-44... 1 391 2 150 1.55 3 943 1.38 1 958 3 301 1.69 15.176 =15 785 1.04 
1944-45 2... 2 189 3 616 1.65 5 977 1.28 1 551 2 504 1.61 8 828 13 014 1.47 
1945-46... . 2 730 2 803 1.03 5 656 0.91 2 016 1 801 0.89 9 420 7 922 0.84 
1946-47 .... 2532 3 538 1.40 9 181 1.18 3 051 3 763 1.23 4 773 6 364 1233: 
1947-78 .... 3 298 4 961 1.50 6 910 0.95 3 147 a195) 1.02 2 783 3 938 42 
1948-49... 2 966 4 728 1.59 4 734 1.00 2 779 4211 1.52 2 625 3 999 ay 
1949-50). 5. 1 759 2 975 1.69 9 232 1.14 2 215 3 440 IES} 3 101 3 955 28 
1950-SI0.. =. 1 320 2 061 1.56 9 486 7 802 0.82 PAS2 2 564 1.19 3 395 4 630 1.36 
1951-52)... . 1 716 3 400 1.98 10 740 10 803 1.01 1 458 2 541 1.74 3 078 5 338 1.73 
1952-53) 3. 3 253 4 930 1.52 8 114 5 197 0.64 2 707 4 227 1.56 1 411 1 903 1.35 
1953-54 .... 3 819 6 738 1.76 8 141 8 381 1.03 3 921 7 116 1.81 2 159 3 096 1.43 
1954-55 ..3.. 2 936 4 541 1.55 9 154 8 212 0.90 2 955 4 286 1.45 2 292 3 093 1,35 
BOSS Gu +. << 2 558 4 339 1.70 11 604 9 964 0.86 2 519 3 478 1.38 2 334 3 690 1.58 
HOS6-57 . . . 2 865 5 341 1.86 6 701 4 594 0.69 1 578 25595; 1.52 3 349 5 088 1.52 
WO5T-98 css. 3 393 6 140 1.81 8 381 8 762 1.05 2 381 4 148 1.74 2 923 3 854 1.32 
1958-59... . 3 777 6 696 1.77 8 984 8 921 0.99 2 605 4 423 1,70 1 002 1 302 1.30 
1959-60 .... 5 016 9 S11 1.90 8 910 9 305 1.04 3 344 4912 1.47 1 285 2 148 1.67 
1960-61 .... 6 204 7 821 1.26 9 449 7 114 0.75 2 797 4 003 1.43 1 332 1 198 0.90 
WOGI-62 5.02. Loto 13 794 1.82 10 908 10 676 0.98 6 300 9 327 1.48 1 566 2814 1.80 
1962-63 .... 7 993 14 340 1.79 12 587 15 046 1.20 6 208 11 322 1.82 2 299 3 409 1.48 
1963-64... . 5 581 9 414 1.69 12 280 15 339 1.25 7 107 13 047 1.84 2 087 2 693 1.29 
1964-65... . 6 264 12 031 1.92 1] 366 9 463 0.83 6 801 9 842 1.45 1 603 2 752 Moai) 
1965-66... . 8 056 15 S41 1.93 11 449 12 304 1.07 5 709 9 955 1.74 2 223 2 779 125 
1966-67... . 8 521 17 540 2.06 14 $32 17 236 1.19 5 159 10 412 2.02 1 769 3 039 2: 
1967-68... . 9 733 20 096 2.06 14 314 18 430 1.29 4 864 8 548 1.76 1 725 2 540 1.47 
1968-69 .... 10 608 20 092 1.89 12 721 10 598 0.83 7 039 11 O88 1.58 1 358 2 160 1.59 
1969-70 .... 12 016 24 896 2.07 8 971 8 272 0.92 5 962 9 531 1.60 heyy) 3 224 2.04 
TS70-Fih ss. = 12 884 29 825 2.31 9 444 8 83 0.94 4479 7 638 EgA| 2 023 4 608 2.28 
ACs Ve een 12 576 27 753 2.21 6 432 7 065 1.10 4570 8 299 1.82 1 025 1 650 1.61 
1972-73)... 3% 12 802 18 711 1.46 6477 7 144 1.10 4 251 7 701 1.81 504 387 0.77 
1973-74 .... 11 121 23 790 2.13 9 173 8 247 0.89 2 521 3 510 1.39 587 1 027 1.74 
1974-75)... 12 020 27 266 2.27 6 069 5 496 0.90 1 535 2 282 1.48 969 2 171 2.24 
1975-76... 11 475 18 389 1.60 3 924 3 497 0.89 1 644 1 728 1.05 209 261 1.25 
1976-77 .... 11 644 24 571 2.11 6 387 8 801 1.38 1 980 3 929 1.98 81 139 1.72 
ISTTATS) 2 3s x 11 444 19 403 1.70 4 616 4 279 0.93 1 257 1 545 1.23 326 417 1.28 
1978-79 .... 11 938 26 971 2.26 8 564 11 826 1.38 | 366 2 867 2.10 466 928 1.99 
1979-80... . 10 558 17 304 1.60 7 489 7 937 1.10 1 972 SI27 1.90 548 684 1.20 
HS1 . 5 8 307 82 8 781 11 146 1.26 1 614 2 545 1.57 413 587 1.42 
198182 a 1108 33 267 192 9923 13 381 1.35 1293 2342 1.81 459 740 1.61 
1982-83 .... 12 358 21 925 1.80 7 965 8 912 1.10 928 1 489 1.60 330 $20 1.60 
1983-84... 15 059 34 119 2.30 13 978 24 729 1.80 1 142 2 $41 2.50 388 981 2.50. 
1984-85... . 12 352 29 700 2.40 9 851 15 855 1.60 2 456 4 389 1.80 799 2 079 2.60 
1985-86... . 12 209 27 722 Sees 10 264 16 530 1.61 1 837 4014 2.18 1 042 2133) 2.05 
1986-87 .... 8 487 20 681 2.44 7 765 11 215 1.44 1 729 4 739 2.74 983 1222 1.24 
1987-88 .... 8 024 21 549 2.69 9 560 15 552 1.63 1 179 3 815 3.24 297 593 2.00 
1988-89... . 7 820 22 022 2.82 10 233 17 925 1.75 771 2 199 2.85 264 539 2.04 
B9S9-00 i. 7 983 19 320 2.42 7 568 12 824 1.69 792 2 687 3.39 105 130 1.24 
=) | aan 9 766 25 979 2.66 9 257 18 825 2.03 599 2 448 4.09 152 293 1.93 
1991.92 aa = 11 34 31 793 2.80 9 146 18 576 2.03 1 167 3 249 2.78 185 404 2.18 


Pe EEE UTEIEIEEEEEE SSE SEESESESEE SSSR SR 
continued next page 
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(Chapter 14) Area and Production of Principal Crops, Tasmania - continued 
Potatoes Hops Pasture hay Apples 
Year Total Yield Bearing Total Yield Total Yield Bearing Total Yield 

Area _ produc- per area produc- per Area _ produc- per area produc- per 
tion hectare tion hectare tion hectare (a) tion hectare 
ha tonnes tonnes ha tonnes tonnes ha tonnes tonnes ha tonnes tonnes 

1860-61... . 3 084 34 128 11.07 na. n.a. n.a. 12 880 63 318 4.92 2 267 

LS 70-7) ee 3 975 36 606 9.21 260 339 1.30 13 602 41 417 3.04 2 819 
1880-81 .... 4217 33 070 7.84 230 292 27. 12 794 36 459 2.85 n.a. 2.953 n.a. 

1890-91 .... 8 147 74 332 9.12 151 196 1.30 18 365 52 856 2.88 7 030 

1900-01) see 9 335 95 368 10.22 253 316 1:25) 24 868 95 710 3.85 10 497 

LOLOmT eee 10 615 71 215 6.71 420 805 1.92 29 539-117 039 3.96 25 681 
1920-21 .... 12 950 90 102 6.96 516 845 1.64 45 980 179 636 3.91 10 364 44 941 4.34 
1930-31 .... 15 066 96 818 6.43 393 760 1.93 33 697-131 027 3.89 9 672 72 394 7.48 
LOSI SOM eeane: 14 727 96 920 6.58 345 725 2.10 34 118 94 081 2.76 9 377 111 334 11.87 
1932-33 ieee 14 475 99 809 6.90 321 628 1.96 37 S01 143 403 4.20 9 402 84 015 8.94 
LOS8-34 wes 14 778 82 578 5.59 328 730 2.22 31414 111 153 3.54 9 436 94 360 ~=—:10.00 
1934-35 .... 14 714 71 142 4.83 334 831 2.49 38 857 152 492 3.92 9 485 74 947 7.90 
1935-360... 14 050 87 183 6.21 352 981 2.79 30 247 98 443 2.53 9 296 75 251 8.09 
1936-37 .... 14.960 140 781 9.41 365 950 2.60 36177 = 139 068 3.84 8 745 87 844 = 10.05 
1937-38) sen 13 139 101 574 7.73 357 958 2.68 29 561 ~=—-114 809 3.88 8 881 91 292 10.28 
1938-39 .... 10 803 90 764 8.40 373 1 041 2.79 32 358 =:111 291 3.44 8 684 109 048 = 12.56 
1939-40 .... 12 323. 116 245 9.43 368 808 2.20 38 957 143 674 3.69 8 850 98 075 = 11.08 
1940-41 .... 15121 115 871 7.66 369 1 351 3.66 30 789 96 708 3.14 8 808 113 277 12.86 
1941-42 .... 12 400-111 613 9.00 427 1 280 3.00 37 488 149 997 4.00 8 970 121 107 13.50 
1942-43 .... 16359 138 112 8.44 448 1 183 2.64 33 209 «111 721 3.36 8 889 109 410 = 12.31 
1943-44 .... 24 484 221 296 9.04 435 1 267 2.91 40 178 = 156 303 3.89 8 896 152 846 =17.18 
1944-45 .... 32 817 350 773 4.55 441 1 102 2.50 38 855-148 253 3.82 8 723 125 165 14.35 
1945-46 .... 22 762 239 930 10.54 445 904 2.03 40 371 118 958 2.95 8 702 162 353 18.66 
1946-47 .... 17 493 173 359 9.91 490 1 005 2.05 42 093 172 103 4.09 8 544 80 548 9.43 
1947-48 .... 16 342 145 037 8.88 506 1 113 2.20 34 137. 139 857 4.10 8 239 150 389 18.25 
1948-49... 13079 133 915 10.24 508 694 1.37 36 656-153 118 4.18 7 826 48 828 6.24 
1949-50... . 13 804 = 123 958 8.98 518 977 1.89 36 962-158 151 4.28 7 661 91 330 =11.92 
1950-5. 12 780 125 990 9.86 518 1 125 2.17 39 007-163 301 4.19 7 378 92 359 12.52 
LOST-52) ize. 12 753. 153 424 12.03 531 778 1.47 39 563-175 051 4.42 F273 93921 12.91 
952-53i8, an 14 304-116 338 8.13 524 1 367 2.61 44 534 195 289 4.39 7 200 71 575 9.94 
1953-5405 5.1: 13.971 146 616 10.49 518 973 1.88 49 877 245 459 4.92 7 184 101 047. 14.07 
1954-55: .... 10 606 =-102 621 9.68 $39 1353 2.51 39 051 ~=160 495 4.11 6 890 95 426 13.85 
1955-56 «=. 8 434 79 181 9.39 S31 1 437 2.71 55 505 265 619 4.79 6 950 112 896 16.24 
1956-57 . .. . 7 740 91 140 11.78 569 974 1.71 49 837 242 209 4.86 6 754 64 792 9.59 
NOST=S8! - oie. 8 780 103 129 LS 571 1 302 2.28 44581 208 062 4.67 6 804 126 403 18.58 
1958-59'. . 6 550 87 279 13.32 579 1 535 2.65 62 250 306 923 4.93 6 651 94.931 14.27 
1959-60 .... 6 283 99 573 15.85 S81 1 270 2.19 51211 224 778 4.39 6 509 104 226 16.02 
1960-61 oe. 4 401 39 677 9.02 569 1 279 2.25 69 206 331 206 4.79 6 404 106 571 16.64 
1961-62 .... 4 504 72 709 16.14 571 1 287 2.25 63 632 289 971 4.56 6 239 149 436 23.95 
1962-63 .... 5 600 83 870 14.98 588 1 298 2.21 66 952-318 028 4.75 6 268 119 297 19.03 
1963-64 .... 4 373 66 470 15.20 592 717 1.21 60 557 253 175 4.18 6 291 162 791 25.88 
1964-65 .... 3 801 57 978 S25 597 947 1.59 72 947 370 204 5.07 6 286 118 250 18.81 
1965-66 .... 4 853 77 626 16.00 603 1 392 2.31 59 824 261 366 4.37 6 254 159 343, 25.48 
1966-67 .... 4 159 74 476 17.91 594 948 1.60 82 225 443 919 5.40 6 165 120 040 19.47 
1967-68 .... 4 435 80 327 18.11 608 1 363 2.24 72 373 = 314 060 4.34 6 048 151 322 25.02 
1968-69 .... 4 638 73 278 15.80 616 1 582 255i; 85 212 502 159 5.89 5 863 135 986 23.19 
1969-70 .... 3 790 67 995 17.94 565 1 268 2.24 69 526 367 340 5.28 5 804 140 977 24.29 
1970-71 3 5 =): 3 640 72 591 19.94 452 1 077 2.38 85 565 447 766 5.23 S715 140 463 24.58 
NACI P A a no 3 593 70 370 19.59 539 1 159 2.15 81176 449 936 5.54 5 218 111 887 21.44 
LO 2 273) eens 3 330 78 286 23.51 616 1 450 2.35 53 937 215 580 4.00 4 980 133 449 26.80 
OTS ay temeane. 3127 62 866 20.10 703 1 949 PTH 88 884 448 355 5.04 4 148 WS O12 27:24) 
1974-75) 5. :. 4 143 95 610 23.07 662 1 439 217 78 557 =. 375 969 4.79 3 335 95 247 28.56 
LOTS 168s eis 3 354 95 614 28.51 513 1 129 2.20 70 262 322 235 4.59 2 947 72 529 24.61 
LOVG477 2. 3705 112 269 30.30 587 1 330 Papal 69 730 334 961 4.80 2 741 71 781 26.19 
LOF7-78) > ss 3.592 107 240 29.86 567 1 201 2.12 46 480 =: 166 495 3.58 2 601 63 444 24.39 
LOTBIO Tac 3 646 124 385 34.12 578 1 457 yysy) 65 835 295 464 4.49 2 693 85 230 31.65 
1979-80... - 4115 136 197 33.10 620 1 183 1.90 57 689 243 527 4.20 2 661 74 434 ~=28.00 
1980-81 .... 4335 155 965 35.97 672 1 558 2.32 61555 241 817 3.93 2 758 76 033 27.57 
1081082) 00 n 4438 160797 36.20 811 1 608 1.98 60 939 233 471 3.83 2668 67376 25.25 
1082 so nee 4749 173147 36.50 889-1: 589 1.80 48 588 157 117 3.20 2545 69421 27.30 
1983-84 .... 5 203 213 090 41.00 896 1 902 2.10 63 208 270 436 4.30 2593 56 800 22.20 
1984-85 .... 5 209 203 472 39.10 869 1 341 1.54 51 667 212 544 4.10 2 588 61 624 23.81 
1985-86... . 4832 193485 40.04 835 1 178 141 56 664 252 944 446 2661 56983 2141 
1986-87... . 5744 223245 38.87 651 1 165 1.79 45116 195 081 4.32 2612 48088 1841 
1987-88... . 6 380 248 303 «38.92 670 = 1: 563 2.33 41 162 163 434 3.97 2579 52857 20.50 
1988-89... . 6001 256846 42.80 709 1752 247 56752 272893 481 2654 52637 19.83 
1989-90... 6852 297488 43.42 690 «1: 489 2.16 50741 241 013 475 2672 57279 21.44 
UORTOSOY Shoo a $727 235 465 41.11 713 2 001 2.80 53 228 246 620 4.63 n.a. 45 287 n.a. 
1991-92 .... 5 967 249 769 41.86 799 2 118 2.65 51440 220 944 4.30 na. 50 439 na. 


(a) From 1980-81: total area. 
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(Chapter 14) Livestock Numbers: Production of Wool: Lambing, Tasmania 
Livestock (a) Production of wool (a) Lambing 

Average Production 

Number of yield per of wool 
: sheep and sheep and (including Ewes Lambs 
Year Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs lambs lamb dead, fell- mated — marked 

shorn shorn mongered 

(including & exported 

crutchings) on skins) 
‘000 000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 kg ‘000 kg 000 ‘000 
GUI cweonactyet<s, sess 21 83 1 701 31 n.a. n.a. 2 058 n.a. n.a. 
ISOS Kerk. suwite sh cs 23 101 1 350 49 n.a. n.a. 1 881 na. na 
i300): aeons es ee 25 127 1 794 48 na n.a. 4 094 n.a. n.a. 
INSIO eaircue circ: one: 31 162 1 619 82 na. na 4 075 na na. 
NQDO Ries Se oes 32 166 1 684 68 n.a. n.a. 3 064 na. n.a. 
0) See ae ee 41 202 1 788 64 na na 6 050 n.a. na. 
TODOS cnacie so) 2 39 208 1 571 38 1255] 2.94 5 218 416 299 
NOROSS I Se teas 6 es 33 230 2 120 55 1 961 3.11 6713 695 547 
POR tal sins ss 29 259 2 682 47 PIS WG} 2.78 7 746 988 764 
ROU EAD meh) sieeci st aise 29 253 2 398 45 2 416 3.04 7 704 844 669 
ihe) 6 en 27 245 2 227 49 2 293 2.98 7 827 785 655 
te eC See 26 230 2 188 46 2 260 2.93 8 130 811 669 
(Gy. Se A 26 225 2 156 47 2 235 2.79 7 404 756 629 
POAS=46) oe eee ns 25 216 1 926 47 2 015 23. 7 411 701 509 
GAGA! See ees 24 220 1 933 47 2 005 3.04 7 549 577 440 
TPA AS Be wary otra We = 23 244 2 087 45 2 085 3.18 6 952 779 656 
TOSSA Si oe ot Soren 22 266 2 160 3 2 198 3.09 7 641 803 662 
WOASESOM 5 cod sees 21 275 2 170 36 2 255 2.97 7 692 800 652 
13)5)0 os) |e 20 272 2 182 45 2 245 2.99 7 824 774 637 
ISS ES 2 isa 19 226 2 338 47 2 379 3.42 9 305 839 726 
| LSE. 0 seca ee 18 275 2 422 39 2 502 3.19 8 984 894 768 
MOS SrS4e ss ass 17 295 2 465 46 2 553 3.16 9 124 916 788 
Kes: SS ty san 16 319 2 595 58 2 715 Sh )S) 10 794 968 884 
NQ5S=56) os shee 1S 332 2 673 49 2 733 3.45 10 624 979 877 
NOSG=S7 eo 5 os ss 14 354 2 943 $2 3 O82 3.78 13 009 1 150 1 056 
By st: Sagan 13 371 3 298 63 3 388 3.50 13 234 | 266 1 199 
WOS8=99) oxi sic iss < 12 374 3 536 69 3 673 85/7. 14 803 1 381 1 269 
WGS9°600 esse st 1] 375 3 494 67 3 834 3.44 15 241 1 461 1 354 
elo) Oe 9 394 3 439 71 3 678 3.44 14 456 1 378 1 267 
ROQUEO RM acres. «, « 9 425 31932 76 3 830 3.56 15 635 1 440 | 368 
1962-63)... 5... 8 444 3 570 70 3 783 3.64 15 677 1 419 1 310 
1963-64 eee Ss 8 450 3 600 83 3 868 3.47 15 425 1 458 1 353 
ISGS-68> 5 2c: ss 4 451 3 792 92 3 978 4.06 17 994 1 478 1 374 
1969-660). < 2 3. « 5 n.a. 492 4127 96 4318 3.88 18 986 1 651 1 594 
MOGO=07 a ies 5 x xs) 5 tf 522 4 321 86 4517 3.88 19 574 1 688 1 574 
WY EL eee n.a. 564 4 428 87 4 572 3.34 17 376 1 779 1 522 
BOGR OO eis fa iss vs na, 586 4 395 95 4 632 4.09 21 299 1 736 | 561 
BIOORG! ches) ss 5 <1 na. 646 4 560 111 4 792 4.05 21 861 1 831 iW gts) 
TS ROs I etd cs, iso n.a. 733 4517 113 4 806 3.99 21 671 1 889 1 705 
eh ee na. 829 4 237 104 4 607 4.03 21 063 1 805 1 617 
A) 50/6 a eG ee na 900 3 824 85 4 251 3.76 18 154 1 604 1 369 
NOFSSPSS So fers: ce sy es na 884 3 964 68 4 101 3.90 17 549 il 45) 361 
Oe ey SV ace aes 921 4 136 64 4 153 4.12 18 888 1 644 1 466 
[CV S31 (cy Aegean na 909 4 249 70 4 352 4.13 19 951 1 677 51S 
ROGET else wuss i na, 819 4015 65 4 229 3.82 18 109 1 640 378 
PORTER Os Sec eo sLe na 733 3 969 64 4 242 4.00 18 294 1 672 $29 
TREO eee ey acres. asta na. 657 4 157 61 4319 4.04 19 079 1 712, 1 582 
POFOSRO i Gee ees n.a. 649 4 245 63 4 550 4.00 20 003 1 861 1 706 
BOROCDR Re: 55. 6 ics, ons na. 659 4 381 54 4 627 3:91 20 049 1 892 674 
NORTE S202) ae os na. 628 4513 47 4 841 3.69 21 783 2 010 843 
ROBZ-83. 2. ce sun ss i 559 4 451 51 4 901 3.65 21 680 2 035 1 853 
IS8S-84 ec es 6 $42 4 583 48 4 845 3.74 21 887 2 014 1 794 
[ROE Ey ae ee 6 554 4 780 47 5 000 3.74 21 935 2 100 1 908 
IGSS28Oi ee ss. aces 6 570 5 083 45 5 270 3.88 24 994 2 018 1 859 
1986-87 (b)...... 4 535 4.954 46 (c) 5 234 (c) 3.91 26 341 1 982 710 
WORT-OSi ec ci i wc vias 5 542 4 746 48 5 260 3.67 23 519 1 871 569 
TORBERO ue auc ce 5) 560 4 933 45 5 139 3.65 22 315 2 016 1 826 
I9BSEO0 ec fens s 4 569 5 337 42 5 540 3.86 27 065 1 882 160 
FODO ON as oa ew ue 4 584 4 804 38 5 401 3.78 23 270 1 660 240 
WOO TEO Bet el so Ache 4 593 4 295 40 4 695 3.74 19 932 ny.a ny.a 


(a) Up to 1925-26 numbers recorded were at v 
(b) The scope of the census for 1986-87 differs from previous years. 
(c) Prior to 1986-87, this series was based on information from Brokers and 


arying dates in the years shown; from 1926 to 1940 at 31 December; from 1941-42 at 31 March. 


1 Dealers. From 1986-87 the series is based on Agricultural Census data only 
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(Chapter 14) Livestock Slaughtered (a) for Human Consumption, Tasmania 
(7000) 
Cattle and calves Sheep and lambs 
Year Bulls, bul- Cows and Pigs 
locks & heifers Calves Total Sheep Lambs Total 
steers 
1929-30) oi coe cele eo enone es 20 4 13.0 1.8 35.3 228.1 113.4 341.5 64.3 
193 9-AO! ev cavafecenence eileen 32.7 12.1 3.6 48.4 248.4 212.6 461.0 73.4 
1949=50) 2 Gos ae nee 29.3 23.7 4.6 57.6 245.7 262.4 508.1 50.9 
1959-60. neuen ae Ae 47.1 56.9 40.5 144.6 505.0 661.5 1 166.4 114.5 
1960-61 ee 5 aothe 35.5 43.3 36.2 115.0 474.7 601.0 1 075.7 111.5 
1961-62 Jano c aah © 42.6 48.6 44.2 NE BPS) 510.6 649.3 1 159.9 120.5 
1962-6858 ee inate 49.5 62.3 46.1 158.0 466.0 628.8 1 094.8 115.4 
1963-64 ..... 5 at By) 85) 70.9 53.8 176.2 544.9 582.1 Lizz 123°5) 
1OG4-65) eens ee 52.9 70.5 50.6 174.1 424.8 562.1 986.9 134.5 
LOGS=66) 55 alten at ete 47.1 60.7 46.5 154.2 566.7 597.2 1 163.9 146.3 
1966-67, crake e ue we 52.5 67.2 50.8 170.5 552.2 606.9 1 vson 148.9 
1967-68 . 57.9 66.0 47.9 171.8 600.1 524.9 1 125.0 143.0 
NO GS 69) areas eee 68.4 64,2 45.2 177.8 567.5 673.4 1 240.9 139.0 
1969-70) 3 5 eye cs 78.6 66.5 32.8 177.9 608.3 688.7 1 297.0 160.1 
1970-71 . ; : 78.9 61.1 22.0 162.1 TAS 2 680.7 1 393.9: 170.6 
1971-72 ear z 96.3 69.2 19.3 184.8 813.0 662.2 1] 475.2 165.0 
1972-73 . aye 5 124.7 110.2 25.9 260.8 636.5 641.7 1 278.2 152.0 
LOTS Ament ie ree 126.3 103.6 29.6 259.4 335.6 489.7 825.3 115.6 
974-75 Sins toe 149.3 75.4 SiS) 262.1 402.8 577.1 979.9 101.4 
975-76 . cae Piet 164.1 119.4 64.5 348.0 454.9 613.6 1 068.5 94.1 
976-77 es eee 144.9 139.9 72.9 357.7 469.1 523.5 992.6 99.6 
977-78 : Ried torn 161.0 132.8 68.7 362.5 386.8 650.1 1 036.8 92'S) 
978-79 ae we 123.6 103.2 54.5 281.2 345.4 502.9 848.3 90.5 
979-80 .. ; Ree 95.6 83.0 39.5 218.1 316.9 613.2 930.1 88.7 
980-81 . é . : 95.9 86.1 42.2 224.1 403.3 646.9 1 050.2 88.6 
LOSS 2 eer ca aien Sates 106.6 OS 53.8 251.9 452.0 690.7 1 142.7 tak? 
OB 28S ee csi) eee : 109.4 106.5 59.6 275.5 563.3 764.4 eS 2 ihe 77.3 
1983-84 ~ arose 80.4 73.2 46.4 200.0 418.9 756.9 1 175.9 80.2 
1984-85... C 5 83.4 63.7 38.2 185.3 427.3 683.9 LeLLES 83.1 
1985-86 . eye renee 85.5 Sed, 32.2 175.4 466.6 665.7 11323 84.4 
986-87 choc sok cates 103.9 68.9 3272 204.9 509.7 670.6 1 180.3 89.6 
987-88 Bog ane 104.0 73:7, 35.6 215.2 630.0 656.0 1 286.1 97.5 
988-89 ... : 97.2 63.9 40.5 201.6 4124 595.0 1 007.5 9555) 
989-90 : oe 117.0 74.7 34.9 226.6 532.3 588.8 eee 86.7 
CAO) Met inors 8 aarncr A cic 111.9 79.4 30.6 221.9 448.3 555.9 1 004.2 79.9 
991-92 Renee aie. a 104.7 93.6 32.3 230.6 446.7 489.8 936.5 84.8 
(a) Including livestock slaughtered on farms. 
(Chapter 14) Value of Agricultural Commodities Produced, Tasmania 
($ million) 
Livestock slaughterings 
Crops (a) and other disposals Livestock products Total agriculture 
Year 
Gross Local Gross Local Gross Local Gross Local 
1970-71 . Se Aeaecun co ckso 40.1 29.2 28.1 25.9 41.9 40.2 110.2 95.3 
(EEA eet Gem oo Orit 33:7 24.0 Bil) 29.0 47.0 45.1 112.2 98.1 
1972-73 BP Stress 20 40.0 28.3 43.6 40.4 64.8 61.7 148.4 130.3 
LOB TAT res eee chan ar 46.6 37.0 58.0 54.0 60.0 57.3 164.7 148.2 
1974-75 oe: 49.4 39.7 317 29.1 56.5 53.1 137.6 121.9 
1975-76 . a ee es oe 43.0 SBE 34.1 31.0 60.7 57.0 SMT) 12303 
1976-77 9 ee : 55.7 48.7 46.1 42.2 72.1 68.2 173.9 159.1 
WORE! oe age anche Brose 54.0 47.8 54.8 47.9 76.1 I22 184.8 167.9 
IRIE SG bop ao ote 4 Ae 76.9 68.8 Ole 80.2 86.7 82.7 255.4 231.6 
CHEE ena tee erage 70.4 61.7 100.3 87.4 93.7 89.0 264.4 238.0 
CAO cee co ae nae’ 80.3 71.1 94.1 82.4 100.2 95.1 274.6 248.6 
Oe oho Gao a ie 92.3 81.4 90.2 78.8 117.7 112.7 300.2 272.9 
1982-83 BoC Hahhos ded. (Ce 108.2 95.2 100.7 87.9 131.5 126.3 340.4 309.4 
1983-84 .... Becta. 9 ONE 134.4 121.7 95.6 83.2 126.9 121.0 356.8 326.0 
ISU Pn is ok beady oo 6 2 132.3 116.6 115.3 106.6 135.1 130.2 382.8 353.4 
ORS: 86h ats eee eee 148.1 129.9 95.1 88.6 147.3 140.5 390.5 359.0 
SISOS Beets a peo eb. Bert 145.6 129.5 111.5 104.5 180.4 170.5 437.5 404.5 
LOST ASS irrwwsee eres wees 189.4 169.2 120.0 112.6 239.1 230.0 548.4 511.9 
WE! oo oa eee ee 233.4 213.0 122.1 114.0 247.6 235.5 603.1 562.8 
1989-90 Boccia ceed te 221.9 200.1 r 140.8 135.1 261.0 248.1 623.7 579.9 
SOOO Ue Gusts (awe atacy on cies 204.1 192.8 125.2 116.7 214.9 202.9 549.3 512.4 
CO oe eo oo Se 227.4 204.0 125.7 117.0 180.4 170.2 533.5 491.2 


(a) Excludes crops and pasture harvested for green feed or silage. 
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(Chapter 14) Production of Meat, Tasmania 


(Tonnes: Carcass Weight) 
a 


Beef and veal Mutton and lamb 
Year Beef Veal Total Mutton Lamb Total Pigmeat Total 
(a) 
1929-30 ...........-... 8 153 8 153 4 448 1 595 6 043 2 848 17 044 
IES Oe ch aati eee 10 626 165 10 791 4 845 2 989 7 834 3 560 22 185 
(OS), aa ceeaet eee he ea 12 299 169 12 468 4 896 4173 9 069 2597 24 134 
TOS ORGIES oes su 22 610 906 23 516 10 267 10 846 21113 5 438 50 067 
TOGULGIN Pe chs aa 16 388 777 17 165 9 513 9 715 19 228 5 138 41 531 
RUSS Se Sees eee Sie 24 988 1 337 26 325 11 101 9 300 20 401 6 022 52 748 
NGS? (5, oll =e aie ema 24 124 967 25 091 11 412 9 825 21 237 7 279 53 607 
ISOSila Ls Bg 6 See : 30 909 599 31 509 12 767 11 282 24 049 8 007 63 564 
(OFT 3 es ake a ee eee 29 481 398 29 879 14 755 11 318 26 073 8 530 64 482 
TOMEI oe aa yas rea 34 422 374 34 796 16 314 10 875 27 189 8 266 70 251 
i757)" ce crt, Oo eae eee 46 946 525 47 471 12 201 10 327 22 528 7 389 77 388 
EEN 3 earns 45 669 613 46 282 6 672 8 096 14 768 5 477 66 527 
LIS aioe et eee 47 592 721 48 313 7 984 9 508 17 492 4 872 70 677 
INGE a gon eee 57 924 1 242 59 166 8 997 9 849 18 846 4 516 82 529 
INICOSTIT eee eae 55 790 1 613 57 403 8 494 8 189 16 683 4 946 79 032 
(STELED Sleepiness ‘2 59 779 1 556 61 335 7 035 9 849 16 884 4785 83 004 
RSENS othe ee re 46 269 1 152 47 421 6 833 7 883 14 716 4 834 66 971 
HSTCAHO). & Soy atarencnane eae : 36 561 835 37 396 5 656 9017 14 673 4 862 56 931 
[RADAR cuts Bcd 5s ee , 36 812 924 37 736 7 420 9 976 17 396 4 767 59 899 
TO TRRD eee Ny Perce. 25.5 40 561 1 266 4] 827 8 492 10 647 19 139 4 262 65 228 
(EDA) ee oe 43 518 1 376 44 894 10 364 11 840 22 204 4 196 71 294 
NOSSER4 cls cs a Eat te 31 374 960 32 334 8 177 11 745 19 922 4315 56 572 
KRING Sol a ae eee 30 821 880 31 701 8 297 10 701 18 998 4 752 55 451 
IRISHR6 16 ois AIA nee : 30 843 914 31 757 9 382 10 298 42 055 4 665 78 477 
TORS TA te ans x: ae 37 780 1 379 39 159 9 957 10 423 20 380 5 491 65 030 
IMISUASR = sides op & oe aan 39 479 1 791 41 270 11 645 10 213 21 858 5 974 69 102 
MORE RORUMI Eres aut 5 ad + 36 178 2 083 38 261 8 069 9 522 17 590 5 810 61 661 
ORG IOORMMIENE, Scr ine Suc) s ; 45 467 2 093 47 560 10 254 9 576 19 830 5 320 72 710 
TOU Mra ne cos net 2 : 43 506 776 44 282 8 455 9117 17 573 4795 66 650 
MDONEODIEy Shae yok ove bin. 45 266 665 45 931 8 355 8 070 16 425 5 168 67 524 
(Chapter 14) Weighted Average Prices Paid to Farmers Per Unit of Selected Farm Products, Tasmania 
($ per tonne) 
Cereal for grain Orchard fruit Small fruit Vegetables 
Year Wheat Barley Hops Apples Pears Currants Rasp- Potatoes _ Peas Wool, 
berries greasy 
TODOMO MMe anc ayes 18 15 198 17 23 40 40 1B nia 220 
ROBOAQ WE eee cus = a 12 17 331 23 25 70 70 18 na 260 
(DROS) 4 oleae es ae eee 50 32 772 64 723 130 130 30 na. 1 320 
O60) ge oe oe 51 59 1 389 99 100 220 200 39 28 1 150 
(Gs oa Re 51 63 1 367 102 126 260 180 89 31 1 060 
INTC SS" a eee 53 63 1 433 107 111 260 220 64 115 1 480 
ROG OUR SS es ci a 53 63 1 653 124 119 240 240 54 108 1 120 
OEO.2 & 5 eee 53 52 1 698 110 136 310 330 46 99 880 
MOT ae bas oane “te 48 51 1 698 103 134 330 350 42 119 740 
if as a ae eee 54 47 1 874 103 117 330 350 37 115 1 900 
LVDS) 6 OO eee ee 52 52 1 961 121 174 350 350 57 106 2 290 
NUESTEY 23 5 eee 104 77 1 649 121 117 390 410 87 116 1 920 
INET 5) cos ee es 2 es 104 92 860 149 181 470 530 59 131 1 370 
BSc, Ae ee ee 97 99 1 395 173 171 500 500 77 147 1 570 
ROUGSTT a cose. aces 82 11 1 695 165 195 550 580 83 156 2 100 
CITEIE ayes ce ee 86 121 1 957 202 261 700 740 83 158 2 090 
ISTE 8 ee Lac eae 109 122 2 202 195 248 720 870 102 158 2 340 
(RTD) Se, Soe ep gta eri eeaee 128 124 2 553 223 284 780 950 104 159 2 700 
PSU mte beta secs scr 139 150 3 002 220 352 800 1 080 110 177 2770 
Pe 136 162 3 183 281 331 666 = 1:173 116 223 2 820 
RORDICG fee eer cn sears s,s 139 182 4 355 369 446 549 915 r 119 243 2717 
LORS A imeem epee or nhens 159 171 4 980 401 553 654 sr 1 887 r 141 245 2 958 
HOSERS Ween kw < l F 162 169 5 157 439 536 574 3 254 135 263 3 343 
POR Rh eR ser Shs 159 145 np. 596 572 700 +2721 143 208 3 420 
[ROE SG oe eee 145 150 np. 579 663 721 14137 r 151 215 4 128 
IOI ESE) Seong daca dee 165 157 np 666 652 737. «5 241 167 251 6 904 
TOSS ROB rel ar, Fh occ. aee 188 181 np. 575 687 898 4 467 198 331 6 931 
TOROEN) Bien, 2 177 206 n.p. 548 685 901 2 537 202 328 5 906 
EO Ngee gia te May 147 189 np. 520 770 1150 2620 216 370 5 163 
1991.92 Heme 082 tone 170 160 ee 730 870 1150 3630 207 320 3 479 
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(Chapter 15) Assayed Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced and Coal Production, Tasmania 


Year Copper Gold Tron Lead Molybdenum 
tonnes kg ‘000 tonnes tonnes kg 
1961 12 947 836 - 12 450 = 
CIR Reha tins tak OL es 14 748 999 - 14 991 = 
CS Enea ga MEOH oe 7075 1at33 - 15 222 = 
QGA a ae eters x Ses eo eens 15 118 1 069 - 15 594 = 
LOGSiReaeat, Scanner ans 15 411 1 023 - 14 466 = 
Neel ahanain Alo tse char ced! Geno 17 278 1135 - 15 828 = 
LO Giieee 17 540 1 167 - 1B) 296) = 
G8 parame ae 16 867 135) 502 15 152 = 
969i stor scihe Giccamawos 18 983 1 252 1 388 15 145 = 
OU oc 2 <ege 23 934 1 335 | 346 13 934 = 
1970-71 . . 23 846 313 1 413 12 516 ca 
AT PA aes 26 597 1 983 1 506 22 708 = 
LOW ZRTS Ss 5. :cescemenictae eek esa TS 26 751 1 769 1 696 23 064 = 
CHISFifvem ain to.g © <0 27 826 1 692 1 560 21 626 = 
974-75 29 380 1 569 1 426 18 062 = 
WBS co.cc 6 oe 25 061 1 598 1 463 19 542 = 
976-77 . 22 810 1 691 1 601 20 412 = 
CHT Gam orb c 23 024 1 934 1 292 23 587 = 
LOFB=79) sm es eine 24 471 1 763 1 570 21 172 = 
1979-80)... 20 960 1 666 1 461 21 212 25 209. 
1980-81 . 24 532 1 445 1 480 16 775 19 863 
NOSIS eee 23 033 2 000 1 332 30 820 16 873 
1982-83) 3 a0. 22 007 1 956 1 530 34 296 10 215 
1983-84... 26 748 1 853 1 412 30 907 8 606 
1984-85 . aoc 4 26 580 2 182 1 S04 8511995) 8 271 
1985-86... 27 461 2 550 1 487 38 958 7 828 
1986-87 27,33 2 399 1 218 35 226 8 814 
HOST ORS Mercere cs ree ween 25 915 2 227 1 499 43 944 6 774 
1988-89 22 287 1 926 1518 42 915 11 029 
1989-90 20 313 1 638 1 494 62 502 11 476 
1990-9] 24 337 1 691 987 60 901 3 430 
1991-92 27 162 1] 362 960 71 738 - 
Year Silver Tin Tungsten Zinc Coal 
kg tonnes tonnes tonnes ‘000 tonnes 
1961 45 162 893 1 543 40 735 260 
1962. 52 876 1 075 1 052 48 687 277 
1963 52 969 1 021 975 49 267 210 
1964 . 55 364 1 006 1 009 50 960 154 
1965 52 192 1 043 1 196 47 053 104 
1966 . 57 013 1 047 1 327 50 651 84 
1967 . 55 955 1 553 1 202 49 641 78 
1968. . 54 400 3 154 1 425 48 919 92 
1969 . 54 213 4 853 1 524 50 898 118 
19707. 53 343 5 018 1 434 46 922 114 
19707) ores er 49 363 5 322 1 548 40 694 125 
LOTIN=25 aray: 83 138 6 469 1 916 72 141 121 
1972-73 86 749 6 418 1 794 72 653 128 
IWR ee 87 918 6 038 1 305 71 961 123 
1974-75 . 73 287 5 936 1 437 61 457 138 
1975-76 75 515 5 870 1 876 67 318 176 
LOMGSTR Gs 79 047 6 832 2i5pih 69 967 194 
1977-78 87 397 6 992 2 589 191935 195 
1978-79 80 917 6 960 2 419 73 074 253 
1979-80 70 645 6 800 2 843 73 247 221 
1980-81 . 58 337 7 059 2 960 53 S00 199 
1981-82 . 89 821 PAST 2 463 84 214 265 
1982-83 85 596 6 501 19533) 84 739 320 
1983-84 91 079 4 855 1195 75 476 276 
1984-85 106 484 3 474 1 430 94 621 297 
1985-86... 104 281 4 396 1 439 98 427 330 
1986-87 ... 102 264 6 864 1 272 88 026 375) 
1987-88. . 128 930 6 234 1 491 105 191 405 
1988-89 ... 110 950 6 820 1 758 107 439 356 
1989-90 144 080 7 906 1 528 158 183 388 
1990-91 142 133 5 387 870 Li S25 339 
INN he Peso rticl a ORT cen Go Polos 156 832 5 725 234 204 412 300 
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(Chapter 16) Fisheries, Tasmania 
———— 


Production (b) 


Boats Persons Fish Gross 

Year engaged engaged value of 
(a) (a) Snoek Southern produc- 

(barra- Salmon Shark Other rock Scallops Abalone _ tion (c) 

couta) (d) lobster 

no. no. 000 kg ~—- 000 kg ‘000 kg ~—-’000 kg ‘000 kg ‘000 kg ‘000 kg $'000 

BOSI-S2 = 5.5612 = n.a. na. 1 580 50 392 319 852 738 - 882 
122852) Deol cae Seemed na. n.a. 576 116 291 170 1 108 2 625 - 1 012 
1959-60) 5.5. =. 469 968 711 147 413 167 1 329 2 043 - 1 612 
ROGIEQ2 anes 5) os Si4 1 122 935 1 325 451 128 1 $54 2 164 - 2 294 
1965-66 ..5.... 596 1 154 1 362 196 493 212 1 787 394 726 3 300 
1969-70. .02 wc 553 1123; 1 578 67 801 219 1 390 50 2 608 4 043 
(MOOS ls Sao e 529 1 090 610 201 793 335 1 607 - 3 488 5 984 
1971-72 588 1 207 581 507 859 433 1 469 52 2 971 6 808 
1972-73 589 1 235 915 461 497 392 1 583 S15 2li2 5 739 
1973-74 594 1 268 598 371 1 187 7 728 1 514 1 158 2 060 7 014 
1974-75 616 1 343 760 631 651 828 1 525 1 261 2 108 6 928 
1975-76 607 1 347 143 473 1 238 375 1 229 690 2 429 8 511 
1976-77 640 1 439 37 573 1 130 413 1117 498 2 368 11 662 
1977-78 655 1 466 194 611 1710 590 1 192 400 22525 12 609 
NOT SST heer eee 727 1 620 38 451 1 490 626 1 305 1 077 3 100 14 636 
ISTSESO ec 5 760 1 687 7 283 1 210 688 1 340 3 829 1 314 20 463 
1980-81 ....... 781 1 678 2 200 1 288 1 037 1 553 3 359 3 743 26 514 
Sy na. na. 1 417 1 086 994 [Wes fb} TS5Tt 4 194 32 896 
Ue n.a. n.a. 2 211 793 841 1 887 1 573 2 968 31 140 
GS Carrere n.a. na. 16 137 614 623 1 805 8 702 4769 39 133 
i SS ee na. na. 4 443 1121 (e) 6 934 1 916 2 301 4215 47 036 
ROBS-SOi os n.a. na. 75 885 680 (e) 23 575 1 456 3 022 3 558 59)292) 
POBOS Te are es na. n.a. 25 535 579 (f) 44 553 1 582 5 020 3 245 91 004 
1987-88 ....... n.a. na. 90 946 3 022 43 904 1 803 78 3 214 111 076 
1988-89 ........ na. n.a. 263 1 020 1 314 20 108 1 850 - 2 421 117 088 
RO89-O0)s. 5. 2 ks | MAL n.a. 320 443 1 987 45 529 1 632 2 174 141 036 
R99G-92 3. sss na. na. 407 804 1 771 59 319 1 649 2 226 160 385 


(a) Year ended December of the first year named. (b) Landed at Tasmanian ports, estimated live weight. (c) Includes crabs, squid, 
oysters and seaweed. (d) Australian salmon. (e) Increase due to large catches of jack mackerel. (f) Increase due to inclusion of Atlantic 


salmon. 


(Chapter 18) 


Hydro-Electric Commission, Tasmania (a) 


Installed Number of Operating 
Year generator retail Gross expenses and 
capacity (a) consumers revenue other charges 
MW no. $°000 $'000 
EADS DY og See es a ee es) en 49 na 692 636 
LOSUENS) ic Siete eauee tases OE 54 n.a 814 754 
EVE eS Sep cae aie 105 n.a. 1 212 Lele 
SMe oe argu sis, cscs 161 55 073 1 776 1 588 
JLRS he SS Sete ee an eae 185 75 927 2 938 2 926 
SENECA Bore eee ok Seo: CYS ay /ovayane 541 117 266 14 570 14 932 
IMCS OET) il en, eee eye ed ee 1 032 146 958 37 296 35 095 
SECUDE Te RAs ey Pes eae ieee 1 281 149 911 40 151 40 070 
EES ays Sees oe eee meee 1 309 152 934 46 286 46 278 
CST Ee ee ee ee 1 352 156 570 49 511 49 297 
DN op a eee En e . emas! x. Gye shee 1 342 160 307 52 730 54 026 
LICL ISTRY A Adee ee aM kk eee ee re 1] 442 163 47 2 295 61 870 
ERE Ole ee esta wists vantat ssa ote s 2S 1 462 167 507 72 699 72 312 
OTST bees ee eh a eee 1 492 171 847 80 372 80 292 
MOR PETR Die aed eee ck te ai sn che anette 1 636 176 005 95 519 95 269 
BMRA SOS Be wo een a geen eR) afar 1 780 179 861 109 130 108 930 
Sao SD Ow Ste Mees Wo ay Mis Sl csach cos stale 1 780 183 607 120 505 119 993 
ROS Sty trae oer ieee Pp ae Gee eee 1 780 187 072 139 107 136 712 
1981-82 2 ok RAS ee oe Ge i ee 1 860 189 723 165 236 159 270 
ESE) 2 a eS ee ee 1 $60 192 034 181 741 185 811 
Mee aia eae see air tm ye , ees ein a 1 940 195 370 215 628 218 674 
Ine 9 eee a ey ee cre ees 1 940 199 180 233 685 
TE SSR ME Vase Dna tec cea yahiaeds, = o5 2 056 203 472 246 195 
MESS Bec EE Oh one op kes eee 2171 207 481 296 687 
LER eee dea ae ate res 2 315 211 527 ae 398 
earthy cto me aes ey Gass 2 315 215 744 335 222 
1989.90 122, 2315 219 169 400 083 
BRE eee ee ace Sd iran sis = 2 315 224 283 428 639 443 826 


(a) Excludes King and Flinders Islands. 
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(Chapter 18) Principal Articles Produced in Factories, Tasmania 
Foodstuffs 

Year Whole Butter Chee se Bacon and Aerated Refined 

milk (a) (b) (a) (c) ham (cured waters zine 
(a) weight) (d) 
million litres tonnes tonnes tonnes ‘000 litres tonnes 
LOS OFAO Ie site ate ae enn ee Oe 25 n.a. 5 380 1 470 1 S313} 1 650 74 012 
1940-5 Orie a fs etl ct ohn Rye ewes 5 182.9 5 614 428 1 007 4510 85 122 
1959260 cies, ateneyter s eines setae 319.3 12 079 372 1 162 8 356 119 785 
19602610 So ney, oe oe ca see ee le eee 290.3 10 552 399 1 138 8 656 127 957 
WSO TG 25 FE caitenk Mets ctrers cote ewe oie ae 332.8 12 376 641 1 149 8 828 131 140 
WSOPE IIA Oy Berenice Gaal a ue, ch enlsheo cn. 356.9 13 405 681 1 201 9 683 138 391 
963264 eos sbateon@uanbl ages anda 377.9 13 984 1 358 1 185 9 938 140 835 
WOG4EGS ise nae cre. sie pens ee 397.1 14 218 2 388 1 190 10 310 141 006 
W965-66%5...o eesnied ass ice sak oh tee eee 399.6 14 229 2 989 1 079 11 111 146 221 
LOGG=670 set nits harem en aece eee 415.6 14 541 3 822 1 262 11 583 146 227 
LO GT-GSi «cao sie one ws slates wee " 412.8 13 999 4 724 1 302 12 029 131 872 
SGBA69 oa 3, Seine, Sica) sce nu sear eee 464.4 16 O17 5 820 1 416 12 644 151 094 
S697 Ol: tec cig iperanesnix ciewnwen at seen 469.2 16 343 5 407 1 403 13 354 170 931 
ES ELD RT AU eorass ahh cravat re NPogornst oats 449.8 15 273 5 556 1 803 14 049 162 271 
NNSA Neh ce Tie cas asics try ioe cite 458.7 15 318 5 923 1 984 14 402 175 798 
NOT2E73) c. ccavnusee ae seleycmr aves Ae : 423.8 12 947 7 218 1 902 15 236 193 782 
LORS TALS a ecc amon tee 2 2 421.8 12 398 8 475 1 931 15 751 182 749 
Oy Ele aenereret tare irene fier nee 438.3 12 196 12 387 2 169 14 845 152 749 
LOTSRIG 2 2 wees stele Cad aie th 415.5 10 762 13 332 2 356 16 219 137 637 
LONGUS sto ees & Pct f bi ieee 405.0 9 707 13 156 2 434 18 786 170 685 
VOMTETB teers occ ee ee Sita Gea 366.4 7 910 13 903 2 505 20 082 161 173 
VOTB=79! cs cee Seas iathene rae 364.9 7 075 17 494 2 457 19 834 204 623 
1979-80 ....... aye 1 ent 315.6 5 490 15 328 2 094 18 361 191 683 
ROHL 6 he 3 A Sih Os Once BORG. oh 288.0 4 234 14 147 2 375 19 397 188 471 
LOSER Qe: cai ahs Gens MO Pha eee ae D 295.2 3 964 15 167 2 634 19 108 193 714 
1982-83": salem cias key Alas 322.7 5 768 14 100 2 661 np. 185 482 
1983-84). os bs er Adre oe e 339.2 6 191 14 080 2 519 16 623 187 399 
1984-85... sc ns « : Bots : 346.7 7 690 12 567 2 963 16 755 196 S576 
1985-86... : han S515 6 180 16 695 3 258 West 195 916 
LO8G=87i%. «Gece Gaus cues : 352.3 5 839 17 183 3 164 18 189 189 345 
1987-8805 Si ciecct hia = j F 306.0 3 885 16 255 3 066 21 136 186 563 
1988-89 ..... ee as ae, 334.1 4 276 18 671 2 876 22 076 199 142 
1989-90 ...... sola ia tstpewis sane 345.0 5 051 18 172 na. 22 233 178 093 
UOSO=OU ve face otatencty cute at ccteiaa eee athe 363.3 5 381 r19 413 na. 20 147 205 452 
SC Pa ta een sats. at at atte 371.9 5 589 20 022 na. na. 205 980 
Principal Articles Produced in Factories, Tasmania - continued 
Chemicals, fertilisers, etc. Miscellaneous 
Sawn, peeled 
Year Sulphuric Super- Sulphate of and sliced Newsprint Electricity 
acid phosphate ammonia timber (e) 

tonnes tonnes tonnes 000 m? tonnes GWh 
1939-40 ss 85 Gey ane fe : 14 552 33 337 - 189.7 - 612 
1949"S0 i aees ceeds ye apesere uchetre ts 42 747 69 943 - 298.2 30 961 1 062 
1959260 bo sie hep ieue sei santos aeecnerie Baan PART 104 260 58 525 400.4 89 931 2532) 
1969270) 5 Gsis secre tm Sasi ams es 2001449 133 245 40 563 413.7 173 314 5 140 
E97 OST, ie av ctalct oh ise i oieeot ned Gee 387 193 105 323 40 252 406.1 178 683 5 451 
J BIEy Peretti, Crease Pa ers eb s het (hae 558 658 104 763 41 358 412.8 181 477 5 778 
NOT 2 7S ita cs acres: ie, Suita gs, a) secession 652 513 177 192 48 654 416.3 199 053 5 902 
1S oe 6: Meas Ave errant P ecicr on tiers, irene 570 156 180 458 33 191 414.3 200 852 6 010 
NOP 4ETS ey ereae be ne aD colds $17 052 103 253 54 701 410.2 196 240 6 095 
OVS] Geese ae creer iy ee ee el 466 817 57 896 23 040 373.5 206 228 6 008 
ISSO, Be ee Recdeste semi 21 Suey cig 506 338 101 281 12 291 368.1 206 590 6 842 
KoA AST deme eee ey eit aie een ata tay ures 522 154 97 012 5 292 338.5 207 621 7179 
Rese shen A ape 8 6 alto. 414 644 151 489 6 045 320.6 208 143 7 748 
TOPOP ROK a i ey ae eer ee eG ob pear 302 550 132 783 1 213 355.2 221 460 7 903 
LORGIG TE ata ih: oe eee a 253 547 139 869 969 373.9 214 400 8 044 
LOBIEB2 9 SA Girn, oes. oth seauch apememeatene 335 507 126 416 - 327.2 219 429 8 122 
NOPE ees sR Sooty OPER Spc Pee cattrs tn 292 323 104 324 913 248.1 222 934 7 978 
LOSB=B4 ss ap tear ety tie hence ts 318 492 108 216 2 643 290.1 209 412 8 144 
1984285. 205 chee shu een des dea een eet 35) 53 127 047 2 065 314.5 199 245 8 279 
L985 -86% case ceca ceded bo mre 363 273 98 435 2 125 311.6 189 634 8 413 
1986:87. chee cope deans, Sie bas eneameamees 333 695 98 110 - 324.9 203 072 8 416 
NOB TeBBi ore ik Saas eeeevecs ens nina bente 309 744 105 534 - 327.7 213 670 8 865 
TOBB-89) Jo ics nie es, eerie een 275 574 102 837 - 343.8 215 336 8 993 
E9O89-90 MA? Sees Src chanel se semen ae ceepeate 309 774 103 454 - 357A 201 634 9 097 
1990-91 318 666 72 437 1 297.3 201 892 9 110 
jC eS PRI et oe lee cee neg Bec 359 110 75 925 = 297.1 202 818 8 968 


(a) Source: Tasmanian Department of Agriculture up to 1978-79; Australian Dairy Corporation from 1979-80. (b) Includes butter equivalent of butter oil 
and from 1965-66 excludes farm production. (c) Excludes farm production from 1965-66. (d) Includes non-factory production. From July 1970 all 
weights are on a bone-in basis; earlier figures include an element of unconverted bone-out weights. (e) Includes hardwood and softwood. 

(NOTE: Details of production of a number of important articles cannot be published because of confidentiality.) 
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(Chapter 18) Manufacturing, 1910 to 1967-1968, Tasmania 
oo SSSSSSSSSSSSeeSFSFSFsmmmmssshseseseseseseF 
Employment (a) Salaries 
See Z ; : and Value of Value of — Value of Land Plant 
actories wages = materials — output _ production and and 
at end Males Females Persons paid (b) used (c) (d) buildings machinery 
of year 5 
no. no. no. no. $m Sm $m Sm $m $m 
it) UC oes one ee 635 8 277 1 703 9 980 N.a. n.a. Z 2 2 
Date 589 7 161 1 259 8 420 1.6 44 84 38 oe oe 
ODOM Nor eee ee. 616 8746 1479 10225 3.0 8.5 143 5.5 20 39 
WORST ee). 3 5. 675 9016 1982 10998 38 6.9 15.7 73 42 13.5 
ie 845 8547 2273 10820 41 8.0 17.1 71 6.0 13.9 
GOSPOSR voce k 926 8321 2234 10555 3.2 63 144 63 5.4 12.1 
ELS Sees 980 11754 2916 14670 34 10.8 26.0 12.5 7.6 13.6 
ies 1002 12341 3498 15.839 61 12.4 27.7 12.6 85 15.1 
SE 1082 15105 4130 19 235 10.0 20.6 44.2 184 10.6 16.5 
(i 1169 16186 3751 19937 113 22.7 49.1 213 114 17.0 
RORT-AS Soe es Ss 1 225 17 208 3 965 21173 13.7 27.3 $7.6 24.5 1235) 19.8 
194849 2-2... 1346 18508 4094 22 602 16.9 343 733 32.1 14.7 24.5 
12 UES eae 1 456 19 302 4 204 23 506 19.3 43.5 90.2 38.7 Ws 275 
1950-51 59 oe See 1 486 19 454 4373 23 827 23.5 58.3 117.2 49.2 20.7 34,3 
B9SE52) 2) = ae 1512 19 934 4 093 24 027 29.4 71.8 143.9 59.6 25.0 41.2 
195253... -. 1 504 19 621 3 874 23 495 32.0 67.3 142.0 61.0 29.9 45.2 
1953-54). 3 ss 1 545 20 249 4 340 24 589 34.8 74.9 155.8 66.1 54.0 55.0 
4954-55). 3... 1 597 21 045 4 407 25 452 Sit 84.9 G72 76.2 $9.2 59.8 
I955-56 3: . : 1 594 22 128 4934 27 062 43.2 95.9 207.6 91.9 93.2 80.8 
1956-57... . 1 595 22 482 5 188 27 670 47.3 101.3 220.8 97.4 112.9 89.7 
1957-58 .... 1 655 23 081 5 003 28 084 50.6 100.6 227.7 103.7 118.9 93.7 
1958-59... . 1 666 23 504 4920 28 424 S17 103.1 236.6 108.6 123.7 96.5 
1959-60 1 683 24 408 5 254 29 662 57.6 119.8 268.1 120.4 144.0 107.3 
Cle) 1 766 24 811 5 347 30 158 60.7 122.5 275.9 124.9 147.1 112.6 
ils eee 1 760 24 742 5 328 30 070 61.4 126.1 283.5 127.9 159.1 121.6 
9G2-63' eon bcs 17 25 453 5 302 30 755 64.8 131.1 303.9 142.0 163.9 138.2 
193-64 ss 1 746 26 221 5 612 31 833 70.6 154.6 341.1 152.6 168.4 141.7 
NOGEOS ens Ss ss 1 805 26 768 5 812 32 580 76.5 175.9 381.5 167.3 209.0 155.3 
NI9GS-O6% 52022. 2 x 1 792 28 041 6 274 34 315 83.0 188.7 404.6 175.6 211.9 158.7 
iM oo A oe Livin 28 364 6515 34 879 90.8 201.0 438.0 194.6 234.0 169.2 
A9GT-68) 4 2 1 797 28 550 6 628 35 178 96.2 203.1 445.1 198.0 263.4 184.7 
(a) Commencing with 1927-28, the number of persons employed is the average over the whole year; prior to the date the number represents the 
average over the period of operation. (b) Excludes amounts drawn by working proprietors. (c) Value of goods manufactured and work done. 
(d) Value of output less recorded costs of manufacture other than labour. 
(Chapter 18) Manufacturing, Tasmania (a) 
Establish- Employment Purchases, 
‘ear ments at 30 June Wages transfer in Fixed 
(b) operating (c) and and selected Value capital 
at 30 June — salaries Turnover expenses added expenditure 
Males Females Persons (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) 
no. no. no. no. $m $m $m $m $m 
TOGR GU gree ee ols 5 951 25 346 6 743 32 089 95.1 487.1 301.7 197.5 35.1 
Le OEETLO) VSI 5 ches amencuictee 945 25 523 6 891 32 414 102.1 541.6 S195 226.1 49.4 
Ur hoy pa re 933 24 891 6 253 31 144 119.4 595.6 359.3 245.1 25.9 
LL TS ie et ae 912 25 077 6 427 31 504 130.7 678.8 394.6 283.4 24.9 
LUE Ey fe ee ea 935 25 708 6 651 32 359 161.4 818.0 494.8 340.3 24.8 
ROTA-GS) = cuss = ar ics 628 23 430 $ 278 28 708 194.9 905.7 558.6 402.3 S81 
iS eas eee 667 23 243 5-135 28 378 211.3 1 029.6 577.4 456.0 43.9 
NOIG=0H) cers cs s0ifsrs. sc 617 23 335 4 973 28 308 246.0 1 199.3 694.4 533.3 34.5 
WOT =1S ie eal eyo «)s make 599 21 907 5 130 27 037 258.3 1 246.0 742.2 498.0 47.2 
UT TRT at i oe $52 21 397 4 932 26 329 266.1 1 401.5 861.7 549.4 cif 
OT O28U We ee ene ne eae 543 21 572 4 857 26 429 298.2 1 656.1 1 045.9 653.8 55.9 
ite UT Soe a 558 21 783 4 665 26 448 346.6 1 867. 11755 713.4 60.2 
EIB A Benen tera Ses Sosa, 555 20 626 4 630 25 256 370.2 1 898.0 1 237.5 713.1 84.4 
i022) S ene eee 528 19 302 4551 23 853 387.7 1 968.5 1 260.4 695.1 45.0 
NORSERE espa, a ote eye 558 19 695 4 556 24 251 4143 2 220.5 1 388.7 837.7 61.2 
APOE BOE ee saan tm) 575 19 934 4 639 24 573 443.0 2 422.9 1 548.9 937.9 52.3 
1986-87 . . 633 19 496 4 875 24 371 $26.4 3 050.2 1 838.9 1 236.5 n.a. 
1987-88 . . 686 19 §32 4 996 24 828 562.6 3 242.6 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1988-89 . . 676 21 319 5 614 26 933 648.2 3 834.7 n.a. na. na. 
1989-90 . . 2 n.a. n.a. 25 600 683.5 4 055.4 2 457.3 1 738.7 n.a. 
1990-91 (i) 851 n.a n.a. 24 300 713.5 4 097.0 n.a. n.a. n.a. 


EEE 
(a) Details are not comparable with those contained in the table: “Manufacturing, 1910-1967-68, Tasmania’. (b) No census was conducted in 1970-71 and 
1985-86. From 1974-75 figures exclude details for single establishment enterprises with less than four persons employed. (c) Includes working proprietors 
and employees at separately located administrative and ancilliary units. (d) Excludes drawings by working proprietors and partners. (e) Turnover plus increase 
(or less decrease) in the value of stocks less purchases, transfers in and selected expenses. (f) Includes transfers in of goods from other establishments of the 
enterprise, charges for commission and sub-contract work, repair and maintenance expenses, outward freight and cartage, motor vehicle running expenses 
and sales commission payments. (g) Comprises sales of goods, transfers out of goods to establishments of the same enterprise, bounties and subsidies on 
production, all other operating revenue from outside the enterprise and capital work done for own use, rental or lease. (h) Outlay on fixed tangible assets 
less disposals. (i) Includes details for single establishment enterprises with less than four employed persons 
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(Chapter 19) Building Approvals, Tasmania 
Alterations Other Total all 
and additions building building 
New houses Other new dwellings Total new dwellings to dwellings 
Year 
No. Value No. Value No. Value Value (a) Value Value 

$'000 $'000 $°000 $'000 $000 $000 
1959-60 . 2 546 16 134 187 926 2733 17 060 n.a. 22 099 39 159 
964-65 ..... 2 669 20 209 252 1 413 2921 21 622 na. 23 250 44 872 
965266) 2 a. sire 2 428 19 083 218 1 355 2 646 20 438 n.a. 28 432 48 870 
1966-67... . . 3 218 25 777 227 1 476 3 445 27 253 na. 28 579 56 012 
967-68 . 3 309 30 083 425 2 522 3 734 32 605 n.a. 41 807 74 412 
968-69 . 2 694 25 893 438 2 904 3 132 28 797 na. 25 924 54 721 
969-70 . 2 656 26 631 781 5 545 3 437 32 176 n.a. 30 096 62 272 
CREA re aaa 6 2 581 26 618 610 4 036 3 191 30 654 n.a. 40 392 71 046 
CNET a bg ea & 2 484 28 430 909 6 773 3 393 35 203 n.a. 38 623 73 827 
972-73(b) 3 058 39 454 768 6 393 3 826 45 847 Nn.a. 46 446 92 293 
973-74 3 282 51 798 893 8 771 4 175 60 569 797 44 051 105 417 
ORS Dc. as oe 2027) 51 460 732 9 678 3 359 61 138 1 163 50 433 112 736 
NORS=76: = 5 see 3 380 82 908 1 056 18 715 4 436 101 623 2 326 56 441 160 390 
O7O=Hil a ea teeteale 3 314 89 367 1 O88 21 159 4 402 110 526 3 877 86 160 200 562 
977-78 . sac. QUIS 78 138 911 17 959 3 689 96 097 4 817 86 816 187 729 
OURS teats Geen ts 2 834 83 429 810 17 779 3 644 101 208 5 089 77 «119 183 416 
979280) oF seers 2511 81 479 804 17 165 SPSS 98 644 5 828 91 442 195 912 
980-81) 2... 2 327 81 713 873 19 992 3 200 101 705 6 950 73 190 181 845 
981-82 .... 1 989 72 285 741 18 OSI 2 730 90 336 7 786 90 371 188 493 
1982-83 . 2 057 76 438 670 ae MT PM 93 549 7 653 62 242 163 444 
1983-84 . 2918 117 045 769 22 215 3 687 139 260 10 268 80 150 229 678 
1984-85 . 3415 155 001 955 31 252 4 370 186 253 13 191 141 816 341 260 
985-86 . . 3 020 152 728 1 O88 42 025 4 108 194 753 16 337 149 411 360 500 
986-87 . . 2 647 144 937 991 38 085 3 638 183 022 19 513 179 215 381 750 
1987-88 .... 2 672 157 965 826 34 816 3 498 192 782 23537 172 380 388 699 
1988-89(c) . . 2 890 189 436 1 024 46 410 3914 235 846 27 892 197 920 461 657 
1989-90 2 663 192 287 856 45 098 3 519 237 385 30 264 130 379 398 028 
1990-9] 20559 192 760 928 49 516 3 483 242 276 28 565 135 837 406 678 
1991-92(d) 2 869 208 378 1 034 51 917 3 903 260 296 32 637 105 941 398 873 


— ee 


(a) Prior to 1973-74 Alterations and Additions’ valued at $10 000 or more to dwellings were included with the number and value of 
dwellings, other ’Alterations and Additions’ are included with ‘other building’. (b) Alterations and addditions to dwellings valued at 
$10 000 and over are included with the value of dwellings up to 1972-73 but excluded thereafter: from 1973-74 the value of alterations 
and additions to dwellings valued at $10 000 and over is included with ‘other building’. (c) All approved new residential building jobs 
are included up to 1987-88; from 1988-89 only approved new residential building jobs valued at $5000 or more are included. All 
approved non-residential building jobs valued at $10 000 or more are included up to 1987-88; from 1988-89 only approved non-resi- 
dential building jobs valued at $30 000 or more are included. (d) From July 1990 all residential approvals valued at less than $10 000 
are excluded and all non-residential approvals valued at less than $50 000 are excluded. 


(Chapter 19) Summary of Dwellings at Census Dates, Tasmania 


Date of Census 


Particulars June June June June June June June June June August 
1933 1947 1954 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981] 1986 199] 


Dwellings (including hotels, boarding 
houses, flats, etc.) - 


Occupiedsea saree : no. 52484 62 484 78 789 91528 99 366 110483 122573 136269 150142 164 272 
Unoccupied .. . pore no. 2 421 2 531 5 288 8 582 10 800 13 302 15 786 17 765 19 470 21 764 
Motallvce. yey tect eee no. 54 905 64 835 84 077 99 840 110166 123785 138 359 154034 169612 186 036 
Average inmates per occupied 
dwelling ....... ; no. 4.34 4.11 3.92 3.84 3.74 3.53 3.29 3.07 2.91 2.69 


Occupied private dwellings according 
to class of dwelling (a)- 


PEIVate OSC renee no. , 48 479 58 937 74 244 83 736 ©6990 _ 131 99 401 , 100 534 119573 130328 148 902 
Flat (including apartment) . no 2 604 2 534 5 574 7 058 8 417 
2 831 21 298 16 025 19 130 14 063 
Others 36 ae see ato ees no. 461 869 888 1 093 1 785 
otal wasn eae ee no. 51310 ~ 61 462 77 647 90 198 98 282 109 603 © 121 832 135598 149458 162 965 
Nature of occupancy - 
OWneIss Mae ear ey ier no. 20 404 28 377 38 436 42 896 38 852 44 740 58 157 67 915 
67 855 73 267 
Purchase by instalments .. . no. 3 986 4 140 9 810 19 006 44 432 44 977 47 588 44 963 
Menantys.gs-5 ee eyes no. 22 734 26 077 26 991 25.938 25 597 30 583 29 638 33 909 36 748 40 931 
Other methods of occupancy 
(including not stated)... . no 4 186 2 868 2 410 2 358 5 000 5) pe 8 910 11 972 6 307 8 512 


eee 
(a) Dwelling classification can vary from one Census to the next. 
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(Chapter 19) Value of Building: Approved, Commenced, Completed and Under Construction, 
Tasmania ($°000) 


Building construction 


All Commenced Completed Under construction at 30 June 
Building 
Year approvals Total Total Total 
New Other all New Other all New Other all 
dwellings building building dwellings building building dwellings building building 
BGASAQM SO yy 11 742 7 960 2 782 10 742 6 042 1 578 7 620 if 
(UY. Eo tees : 16 740 11 702 5 056 16 758 8 426 2 258 10 684 11 568 é O12 7 980 
21 694 15 000 5 672 20 672 13 508 3 298 16 806 14 250 10 106 24 356 
20 042 15 360 6 766 22 126 16 414 4 608 21 022 14 504 13 036 27 540 
15 984 10 664 2 558 13 222 15 252 6 078 21 330 10 608 10 380 20 988 
21 646 13 552 4 896 18 448 13 520 5 864 19 384 1] 532 12 032 23 564 
25 612 15 244 6 428 21 672 13 092 8 206 21 298 13 992 10 806 24 798 
[MERE SL San, 2 eee eee 25 074 13 842 5 936 19 778 15 138 10 458 25 596 13 230 6 498 19 728 
1956-57 4 oy ONS, a 30 964 15 138 13 138 28 276 16 434 8 784 25 218 12 420 11 750 24 170 
SYS) re 27 232 14 980 10 486 25 466 15 844 9 836 25 680 11 866 12 026 23 892 
NOSB OS ers ses 27 592 16 662 12 156 28 818 15 986 10 914 26 900 12 742 13 364 26 106 
E52 -QU Rte Pe os c> cist > 39 159 15 834 20 652 36 486 16570 15 036 31 606 12 026 19 156 31 182 
BOGO-GI osc = ; 30 539 15 936 12 344 28 280 17 206-16 822 34 028 10 912 15 016 25 928 
RICCO Deer etre) <1 ce.« 37 804 17 026 18 360 35 386 16 630 16 824 33 454 11 136 16 640 27 776 
LNSV-AEG) 59 egeclee cen 37 416 16 668 17 944 34 612 16 892 17 240 34 128 10 912 17 500 28 412 
BOGS -G4 ree hic cce « 34 521 18 944 15 720 34 664 18 070 15 906 33 976 11 764 17 330 29 094 
MRO) 0s chee sc Saas 44 872 20 922 21 118 42 040 20 060 17 684 37 744 12 628 20 738 33 366 
BSOD-OOl 5 sv.s ss ss 48 870 19 200 24 589 43 789 19010 20 670 39 680 12 761 24 651 37 412 
BOG-G Glee wen Bates 3 os cls 56 012 25 869 36 208 62 070 23 230 24 986 48 218 15 394 35 875 51 269 
TOOTS) soscsce ss ss 74 412 29 791 33 359 63 153 30 078 31 805 61 881 15 095 37 411 52 504 
1968-69 ...... oo 54 721 28 O11 28 191 56 202 28 142 28 807 56 947 14 634 37 262 51 896 
MOTH OM ws ce siece are 62 272 32 326 29 805 62 131 32 170 34 282 66 452 14 675 36 347 51 022 
(PST as eee ae 71 046 32 233 37 956 70 189 29275 30409 59 684 17 906 45 559 63 465 
yA 73 827 32 219 32 100 64 319 31699 38 018 69 717 19 262 42 374 61 636 
172 -at S| Oe 94 293 3 328 47 279 90 607 36 190 41 915 78 105 27 418 49 104 76 522 
POTOATA Beis.) 105 417 57 579 49 546-107 125 48 259 40 687 88 946 38 416 58 947 97 363 
1974-75 112 736 59 641 53 539-113 180 58 182 41 311 99 493 42 436 73 883 116 319 
1975-76 160 390 94 481 62 360 =—-156 840 77 130 67979 145 109 65 067 75 427 140 494 
1976-77 200 562 100 636 77 938 ~=178 574 102 888 71674 174 563 67 915 85 758 153 674 
1977-78 187 729 95 941 96314 192 255 105 701 87319 = 193 019 61 583 99 732 161 316 
1978-79 183 416 105 265 106 141 211 406 99 460 74968 174 427 73 161 133 694 206 854 
1979-80 195 912 95 771 82 821 178 591 106 452 111 180 217 633 62 278 117 250 179 529 
HOS Seance 181 845 109 700 99 727 209 400 111 600 122 800 234 400 56 800 109 900 166 700 
PORTER? ow es 188 493 88 800 92 800-181 600 93 500 98 000 191 500 48 500 106 100 154 600 
1982-83 163 444 80 900 78 500 = 159 500 79 000 111 100 190 100 49 500 71 300 120 800 
1983-84 229 678 122 000 80 000 — 202 000 107 300 105 500 212 800 63 600 46 400 110 000 
NOR AE RS oo is csa 5. %.'s - 341 260 171 700 130 200 = 301 900 150 300 =85 000 = 235 300 85 600 96 600 182 200 
(UES Gis ene é 360 500 182 600 196900 379 600 166 000 118 200 = 284 200 103 000 178 400 281 400 
NOSG-87 aye! ss “ 381 750 170 600 =: 198 800-369 400 166 300 174 100 340 400 111 7000 205 600 317 300 
1987-88 - 388 699 180 500 =193 700 =. 374 200 174 200 225 300 399 500 118 500 181 300 299 800 
1988-89 (b)(c) ..... 461 657 222 500 =.257 400 §=479 900 182 100 217600 399 700 164 300 232 300 396 600 
BIBS Eee cosa eas 398 028 224 400 r 176 700 r 401 100 229 600r 232 000 r 461 600 164 000 r 198 400 — r 362 400 
1990-91(d) ... 406 678 232 000 =180 100 = 412 000 219 400 249 200 468 600 180 800 132 700 313 500 
121 (SS ae 398 873 253 700 =144 900 = 398 600 246 600 182 700 429 300 186 300 101 S00 287 800 


(a) Alterations and additions to dwellings valued at $10 000 and over are included with the value of dwellings up to 1972-73 but 
excluded thereafter: from 1973-74 the value of alterations and additions to dwellings valued at $10 000 and over is included with ‘other 
building’. (b) All approved new residential building jobs are included up to 1987-88; from 1988-89 only approved new residential 
building jobs valued at $5000 or more are included. For building construction, new residential building jobs have a minimum value 
of $10 000. (c) All approved non-residential building jobs valued at $10 000 or more are included up to 1987-88; from 1988-89 only 
approved non-residential building jobs valued at $30 000 or more are included. (d) From July 1990 only residential building valued at 
$10 000 or more and other building valued at $50 000 or more are included. 
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(Chapter 20) Postal Services, Tasmania 
AE 


Mail posted in Tasmania or 


received from overseas Security 
Letters services 
Year and Newspapers (registered 

postcards and packets Parcels articles) 
‘000 *000 7000 *000 
PEW ame om oboe ane eek geo o et ee 39 956 7 128 198 307 
LOSOFAO LS ca vasch mate erana is. -Seaensn cn ater ae meat 33 874 5°525, 132 314 
iO Oe ea cites AG: ene tS Pharos: Ganeeh face argo aes 50 038 8 440 368 674 
1959-60) ec ie ae srs PRA R ECS 6) caeee are 43 020 9 629 233 456 
1969-7 Owen ene 5. MC Mn oan OG id oo & 58 824 8 953 300 312 
HEE Gabe oo obo ag ee = are ae 53 902 10 962 444 119 
ECE UI Sse Goats BA cholae or : Ga shapes 57 204 6 628 544 127 
IRE oa ma 6 Bee oS 6 cee Baceees: ac Se 51 503 By 7k! 543 125 
1982-83 . PD do edie ae 7 ; : 49 603 5 986 548 116 
Oe acu ee 5. cece Sf, Seo Bene ao 50 669 6 459 550 108 
IOS FESS cst tare demtis, Seetinces Aires or Are oY atc 53 684 6 736 629 110 
MEE) 6 6 Go oa 6 Sorema ot ao moto ac 53 995 6 511 568 113 
1986-87 . . eae By shod ted Oat Cet 55 128 7 172 535 93 
ORI 5 he O68 ape 5 A ete =e 61 774 n.a. 586 82 
1988-89 A Fae chloe wet ita ck 63 006 n.a. 558 65 
LOR9-O0 Frater. sholecedoane 65 116 n.a. 594 S7 
1990-9 lle eateries Gl = S500 Sine a oe 66 426 n.a. (a) 1 537 54 
IE sa a B18 one aoe eee 68 332 n.a. 2 052 50 


LL ————— 


(a) Change in parcel category to include small packets less than 500 grams as parcels. 
Source: Australia Post. 


(Chapter 20) Telecommunications, Radiocommunications, Broadcasting and Television, Tasmania 


Telegrams Telephones Radiocommunication, broadcasting 
and television 

Despatched Telephone services Stations 

Year to and Despatched connected at end 
received to places of period Radio 
from other within Telephone communic- Broadcasting Television 
countries Australia exchanges Lines Instruments ation 
000 000 no “000 *000 no. no. no. 

1929-30... ede 19 455 360 12 15 20 3 
939-4 O nouns careaceremon 16 471 357 15 19 25 I] 
1949250... ec a ce 36 952 370 23 31 198 11 ie 
1959-60), cc heee ecw 43) 537 391 47 63 882 12 2 
19G4-65)i omer ec | Oe: 550 365 59 82 2 574 12 4 
1965-66..... : 60 582 349 62 86 2 951 12 4 
196626705) eee ses 53 621 331 65 89 3 561 12 4 
LOGTEOS ane.) ony rea) od S75 312 67 93 3 856 12 4 
1968-69... . seme 562 288 70 98 4 377 12 4 
1969-7] Oem aeanen ti 24 542 273 75 105 4 994 12 4 
1970-71. . tthe 36 499 257 78 114 5 499 12 4 
O20 tench eiret se 36 458 238 80 113 5 892 12 5 
WOHPEUS 5 Gan ot 473 230 85 118 6 390 12 5 
LOTR RG rare rate 472 224 90 127 6 570 12 5 
1974-75 . toes 424 212 96 133 7 347 12 = 
NOW SIS 5) aero Red oO 356 206 100 140 7 915 12 5 
ATs, Bie ene aio. 298 198 105 146 8 687 15 5 
ES ogee ee oo 242 197 112 155 (b) 1S 612 15 5 
REI Maree as arcs 178 196 118 164 15 008 15 5 
197OFBOV ers st a 135 196 125 174 15 383 16 5 
1OSO-8 iw ecm 122 197 133 202 13 746 18 5 
NOSIS Danaea 107 197 139 192 13 413 18 5 
NCRPELBL 56 Ae oc 91 197 145 212 21 204 18 5) 
1983-84...... : 74 197 151 231 21 609 19 5 
1984-85) 5 a 62 197 162 247 23 262 19 5) 
19852860 ence ee 2 56 197 169 n.a. 21 906 20 6 
1986-87... are 44 200 177 n.a. 25 181 21 6 
1OST-885- a es i (c) - 201 182 n.a. 26 388 23 5 
EEE) aoe 4 Sia Sa - 203 190 n.a. (d) 28 455 25 5 
1989290 otis - 204 192 na. n.a. 25 5 
1990-91 ; = 204 207 n.a. n.a. 25 5 
1991-92... . fas - 204 215 n.a. na. 25 5 
1992-03 een astenaee - 204 223 n.a. na. 26 5 


(a) From 1967-68 excludes telegrams received, details of which are no longer available. (b) Includes licensed Citizens Band Radio 
Service operators from 1977-78. (c) Telegrams were replaced by services such as lettergrams and Faxpool during the 1987-88 financial 
year. (d) Mobile Phone Service introduced. (Sources: Telecom, Australia Post and Department Transport and Communications). 
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(Chapter 20) 


Motor Vehicle Registrations, Tasmania (a) 


a SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsFseses 


Motor vehicles on the register at end of year 


Motor cars and 
station wagons 


Year Number Persons Commercial Motor Total 
(‘000) per vehicle vehicles cycles (000) 
registered (‘000) ("000) 
1). OS eee 5.8 36.9 (b) 0.8 Qe, 93 
NORS26 8s wpe csi steve 3 7.1 30.4 1.0 3.0 11.1 
TOSG OT he aes 8.4 25.1 ia 3.5 13.1 
MOR Aes e le sahiscere! 97 22.0 1.6 3.9 15.2 
TORS 09 eects ne fee is 11.4 19.0 1.9 44 17.6 
MOBORSO) 5 ese wee 12.5 17.6 (c) 2.2 48 19.5 
12.0 18.3 ote) 43 18.5 
11.3 20.0 2.2 S17/ 17.2 
11.6 19.6 25 Sy 17.8 
12.0 19.0 2.7 3.8 18.5 
12.9 17.8 3.0 3.9 19.8 
14.0 16.4 3.6 3.9 21.6 
1S.1 15.4 4.0 3.6 22.7 
16.6 14.1 45 3.6 24.8 
ied 13.4 5.0 Sali 26.4 
17.6 13.6 a2 3.4 26.2 
A re ercincat aca ahs 17.3 13.9 5 3.2 26.1 
[he HS ee oe ae 14.2 17.0 5.4 Dee 21.9 
ihe 0. 8 eee 15.8 15.4 5.6 25 23.9 
PONS SAA iis exec a ss 16.7 14.7 63 2.6 25.6 
Ss 17.1 14.5 7.0 2.8 26.8 
NAD AOUN PSitei o «(<5 17.4 14.5 7.8 3.2 28.4 
MOMGAP Oc ccs. a 18.5 13.9 9.0 3.6 31.2 
WEAR Be Mio. ce-ch ee 19.9 13.1 10.2 4.1 34.2 
Ke een 22.5 11.9 11.7 47 38.9 
TOAOESO) cies cc ca 25.3 10.9 12.9 49 43.2 
28.8 99 15.1 5.3 49.2 
32.5 9.1 16.8 =i 55.1 
35.4 8.6 19.4 oyy/ 60.5 
40.0 77 19,7 5.6 65.4 
44.9 7.0 21.5 a) 71.7 
48.0 6.6 21.9 48 74.7 
S17 63 22.6 44 78.6 
55.9 6.0 23.9 4.0 83.8 
59.1 5:7 25.0 3.6 87.7 
63.7 5.4 26.4 3.1 93.2 
RSGO-GI Nes se. vn ss 68.1 S.1 26.7 2.6 97.4 
WOGIEG2 es casas 72.8 4.9 27.4 2.4 102.6 
NOCEGS Been) oi.5).0 21.5 77.9 4.6 27.5 19 107.3 
W9G3-64 9 es 84.4 43 28.0 eff 114.1 
HOGEGS nas 91.3 4.0 28.9 ES: 121.7 
1965°66) 2 4 5 ee 96.8 3.8 29.7 79) 128.0 
WOGGGF cs 101.7 oul 30.2 1.6 133.5 
VAC} ee 107.7 3.5 31.1 2.2 141.0 
WO8-69 on aise 113.7 3.4 32.2 2.8 148.7 
WOOO STOW Es es sic. cc 118.6 3.3 32.6 ail 154.3 
[7.025 ee 124.9 3.1 32.9 3.5 161.3 
OTA ef Pe 130.2 3.0 33.8 3.8 167.8 
LUPO RIB a ne ss, as 135.4 2.9 34.6 45 174.5 
FOTIA woes aes 141.2 2.8 35.3 6.1 182.6 
NOTASTS wees sis < es 150.3 ey 36.6 7.4 194.3 
tS CoA er ae 156.9 2.6 39.1 6.8 202.8 
NOS ca 162.7 2 40.5 6.2 209.4 
A 171.9 24 41.2 5.0 218.1 
7k ET 178.8 2.4 42.9 48 226.6 
MST OERO IS foe So os 177.2 2.4 47.5 47 229.5 
HOBOS Ne mia: st. =e 183.5 2.3 49.0 49 
NORTESD) Fes ene css as 186.5 23 50.5 5.1 
POR2=83) Se. 5 6 5 191.0 2.3 52:5 5.8 
FORB RAL GH abate si 195.0 D2, 54.8 6.1 
T9BG-RS i Ss sss 201.7 22 58.3 6.4 
DORASBG ait pera. sis es 206.2 2.2 60.5 6.5 
EES ee ae oe 207.0 2.2 61.6 6.3 
MOST-BB) ee eS 209.4 22 62.7 6.0 
ETS ee 213.5 2.1 64.7 6.2 
BOSS-OD rs. =e sus 6s 220.4 2.1 67.6 6.4 
1990-91 221.9 2.1 70.1 6.2 
1991-92 227.9 2.1 70.5 63 


New motor vehicles registered during year 


Motor 
cars Commer- 
and cial Motor Total 
Station vehicles cycles 
wagons 
na. na na n.a. 
1 627 (c) 552 939 3 118 
na n.a. na n.a. 
982 422 171 1 575 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1 572 620 281 2 473 
1 802 707 287 2 796 
2 010 700 350 3 060 
1 400 540 176 2 116 
553 359 90 1 002 
127 156 13 296 
69 91 3 163 
29 523 “f 552 
26 331 1 358 
43 351 73 467 
741 667 472 1 880 
1 S41 1 084 621 3 246 
2 6ll 1 202 812 4 625 
3311 1 565 886 5 762 
4 187 2 319 960 7 466 
4 267 2 073 938 7 278 
3 368 1 724 474 5 566 
4718 1 896 450 7 064 
5 738 2 285 417 8 440 
5 457 2 179 332 7 968 
5 309 1 988 340 7 637 
39337 1 944 225 7 506 
5 362 2 113 176 7 651 
6 527 2 11S 96 8 738 
6 723 2 058 6l 8 842 
6 931 1 778 59 8 768 
9 003 1 986 52 11 041 
10 268 2 343 53 12 664 
10 522 2 389 69 12 980 
10 133 2 878 207 13 218 
10 390 2 611 380 13 381 
11 738 2 412 751 14 901 
10 845 2 529 781 14 155 
11 399 2 456 799 14 654 
11 792 2 550 794 15 136 
11 961 2 492 978 15 431 
12 970 2 813 1 343 17 126 
13 674 2 846 2 600 19 120 
16 097 3 980 2 749 22 826 
14 410 3 971 1 831 20 212 
14 520 4 260 1 428 20 208 
13 884 4 170 972 19 026 
13 928 3 401 892 18 221 
13 333 3 454 1 089 17 876 
13 563 3 444 1 278 18 285 
12 210 3 302 1 110 16 622 
11 279 3 209 990 15 478 
13 214 3791 1 027 18 032 
13 840 4731 991 19 562 
12 811 3 969 752 17 532 
9 206 2 667 526 12 399 
8 597 2 106 279 10 982 
10 009 2 906 369 13 284 
10 718 3 225 473 14 416 


9 968 2 749 446 13 163 
9 986 2 471 356 12 613 


(a) Includes State Government and Commonwealth Government-owned vehicles but excludes those belonging to the Defence Services. 


(b) Trucks only. 
(c) From 1929-30 includes trucks, utilities, panel vans and omnibuses. 
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(Chapter 20 ) Motor Vehicles on Register and Traffic Accidents, Tasmania 
aie Are a ey ee RN TR SOME a AES Laois aes SR ee Re 
Motor vehicles on the Traffic accidents involving casualties 
register at end of = = ; = 
year (a) Accidents Persons killed Persons injured 
Year 
Persons per Per 10 000 Per 10 000 Per 10 000 
Number vehicle Number vehicles Number vehicles Number vehicles 
(000) registered registered registered registered 

(b) (b) (b) 

19592600. °- come ease 93.2 3.7 743 82 79 8.7 1 004 111 

1969-700 eens iar o4 3 2:5 1 413 93 122 8.0 2 268 150 

LOTO=80! 8 oy eee on 922935 1.8 1 510 66 77 3.4 2 140 94 

TOSO=8i) Sera cite er 237.4 1.8 1 634 70 120 Sal 2 186 94 

EVA Aimer Zeal 1.8 1532 64 114 4.8 2 209 92 

1982-83 (c)..... 249.3 1.7 1 114 46 183 3.0 1 524 62 

1983-84 recs. seer hicns 295.9 1.7 1 333 52 76 3.0 1 856 73 

1984-85... spew #200:4 1.7 1 435 54 85 se 15952 73 

TOSS 8 Oi i) cis 273.2 1.6 1514 55 76 2.8 2 152 79 

NOSG=87) hc. tees, TALS) 1.6 1 385 50 90 3.3 1 906 69 

ORT ERS rns ree cage es 278.1 1.6 1 453 53 75 Di 1 958 71 

LOS S-8Or. ra caer oir 284.4 1.6 1 522 54 90 32 2 032 71 

XS ie ny 2 ea es 294.3 1.6 1 412 48 66 Qe 1 910 65 

1990291 oc secret, & 298.2 1.6 1 322 43 Ty, 2.6 1 788 60 

CES Pe el oth gach 304.7 1.6 1 297 43 74 2.4 il alee 56 


(a) Includes cars, commercial vehicles, motor cycles and Commonwealth-owned vehicles other than Defence Services vehicles. 
(b) Based on average number of motor vehicles (including motor cycles) on the register. (c) Random breath tests introduced. 


(Chapter 20) Metropolitan Transport Trust Passenger Services, Tasmania (a) 


Hobart and Launceston services 


Route Hobart Launceston Revenue Expenditure 
Year kilometres ' (b) (c) 
open for Vehicle Passenger Vehicle Passenger 
traffic kilometres Journeys kilometres Journeys 
daily daily daily daily 

average average average average $000 $000 
1955-560- 3 see pega 121 10 602 50 028 4 060 18 006 1 304 1 690 
1965-66 . . Scns 243 17 239 43 383 4 760 14 767 1 964 2 749 
IMI SCVE ta Mipemee com th ond <1 248 17 323 42 967 4 843 14 728 2 124 3 008 
1967-68 ..... Hes 259 17 408 41 803 4 947 13 953 2 158 3 122 
1968-69 ...... aa 286 17 745 40 675 4 730 13 365 2 270 3 250 
LOGOS ate eeenoue eerie 290 17 886 39 932 4 801 13 018 2 332 3 358 
SAOSIN Wie Perse sch te BAS ce 290 18 055 40 058 4 633 12 521 2 321 3 741 
LOTIe7 20 cee eas ee 291 17 703 37 584 4 585 11 708 2 639 3 949 
NPP so oo et 308 17 106 36 572 4 530 11 397 2 659 4 333 
NOIB=14 3 Soe eet ae 314 17 585 38 027 4 604 11 988 27a 5 283 
MHESIE) cn & Ped oo oom 4 364 19 031 40 791 4 650 12 055 2 916 8 299 
LOVS=76) 2) tepenilat ss 357 19 850 40 646 4 704 11 969 3 000 8 084 
HSH ip aa een oc oe 358 20 791 39 S07 4 219 11 283 2 862 8 945 
LOTTEIS 2 oe eee <a ee eOOS 21 405 39 314 4 269 10 767 3 547 10 151 
NOT SALON eerie. rtoeets 366 20 685 34 870 4 148 9/552 4 186 10 672 
TE Vicn yee wary Gone ce 368 20 333 34 384 4 345 9 S15 4 183 11 300 
MOORS eo ania tooo 344 PUSS)! 34 161 4 306 9 368 4 896 13 458 
LOSS 25d) he eee eee 352 20 922 28 803 4 175 7 836 5 625 14 524 
NS PREP a! Sc in Gqeo ed > 357] 20 871 29 107 4015 7 762 5 710 15 453 
LOSS= BAe wes are hae 378 20 630 28 121 4 002 7 381 5 641 16 715 
1984-85) 37 as denne 381 20 991 27 997 3 999 7414 5 646 LinsgS 
1985-86) ee Stas 384 21 261 26 721 4 069 7 508 6 664 19 880 
NOBG*B Fe ose te on eda, os 387 21 221 25 921 4 106 7 025 7 806 21 387 
[OR et shel nh, og gy autabe eee 387 21 404 25 562 4 138 6 945 8 372 22 647 
IGEEEEPIOY a 5.g 64 on 5 6 401 21 255 26 512 3 882 6 436 9 023 24 575 
1989-90! fons ie ey shel 407 20 438 25 868 3 887 6 254 9 486 25 747 
99029 Vie ien enemies te ca 407 20 246 25 167 3 857 6 027 10 370 27 094 
OPE op ooo Roc et 417 22 984 24 907 3 997 6 329 11 303 28 298 


(a) Includes tram, omnibus and trolley-bus services originally under municipal control but taken over by Metropolitan Transport Trust 
on 1.7.55. Trams ceased operating: Hobart 21.10.60; Launceston 13.12.52. (b) Prior to 1955-56 includes government grants: see note 
(a) above. (c) Includes interest, redemption and depreciation. (d) The method used for calculating passengers changed after a change 
in ticketing procedures revealed inaccuracies. (e) Since the introduction of Metrofare in February 1988 passenger transfers at Springfield 
Interchange have been included as passenger trips. 
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(Chapter 22) Consumer Price Index Numbers, Hobart (a) 
ee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsesesesssSsSses 
Household Health All groups 
equipment Tobacco and Recreation 
and Transport- and personal and Index Increase 
Year Food Clothing Housing operation ation alcohol care education no. per cent (b) 
1949550 ...... 6.9 9.6 6.0 na na na na. N.a 7.5 6.5 
1959-60... .. 13.8 15.7 12.3 na na na. naa. oS 13.9 18 
1969-70 ..... 17.7 18.5 17.8 19.6 16.5 14.2 16.2 n.a. 17.6 7s) 
TQFO2T kn ss 18.2 19A 18.6 20.2 Lise: 15.3 16.3 n. 18.3 4.0 
SVN) ena 188 203 19.7 21.8 18.8 16.5 18.9 5s 19.5 6.6 
NOT 2 TSS sar ss 19.9 215. 20.9 22.6 19.6 17.9 19.8 n.a. 20.6 5.6 
1973-74 ..... 23.5 24.3 235) 24.3 20.7 20.3 22.2 na 23.2 12.6 
NOES G eectaee 264 29.4 28.7 25.5 24.5 22.5 27.4 n.a. 27.1 16.8 
ROVS=76; c030 = 2: 29.5 34.3 34.2 33.6 29.2 27.4 21.8 N.a. 30.9 14.0 
7 GS eae 33:5 39.8 38.8 36.9 Bon 29.5 39.4 na. 35.4 14.6 
NOTT=78. 5. 2:5, 00%. aifioll 44.0 41.9 40.1 35.8 30.8 47.7 n.a. 38.9 99 
VOTS=79 Fs 2 P 41.8 47.4 44.0 43.1 38.0 35.6 46.0 n.a. 41.9 aha 
1979-80)... 3). 47.7 50.9 46.5 46.9 43.2 38.4 50.4 nea. 46.2 10.3 
1980-81 ..... 52.1 54.7 49.9 52.3 47.7 41.2 55.6 na 50.4 9.1 
USUES Ais: s 56.6 58.2 53.6 BYES 53.8 45.0 66.9 n.a. BPRS) 10.1 
N982-83% oes 61.8 61.7 58.1 63.6 60.4 SH 79.4 61.8 61.4 10.6 
1983-84... 2. 66.8 65.4 61.8 69.4 65.2 56.8 73.0 66.3 65.5 6.7 
1984-85 ..... 70.9 69.8 67.5 72.9 68.6 62.3 61.5 69.1 68.6 47 
1985-86 ..... 75.9 75.6 74.4 77.8 75.2 68.8 65.5 76.4 74.6 8.7 
1986-87 ..... 82.7 83.1 78.8 84.1 84.3 77.7 76.9 82.7 81.9 9.8 
1987-88 ..... 88.4 88.6 81.9 89.9 90.7 86.8 85.7 89.0 87.9 fk} 
1988-89 ..... 94.5 94.8 88.2 95.1 94.9 93.4 914 93.8 93.4 6.3 
1989-90 ..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 71 
1990-91 2... 103.2 104.5 102.8 105.8 105.4 106.5 111.5 103.6 104.9 4.9 
1991-92)... 106.1 105.7 98.8 109.1 106.9 111.5 122.7 106.1 107.1 2H 


(a) Base of each index is year 1989-90 = 100.0 (Note that for previous editions index base has been year 1980-81 = 100.0) 
(b) Over previous year. 


(Chapter 22) Value of Retail Sales by Commodity Groups, 1952-53 to 1985-86, Tasmania 
($ million) 


Total 
Beer, (excl. 
Other wine, Clothing, Domestic Electrical Furniture, Other motor 
Fresh food spirits drapery, hardware — goods floor goods vehicles, 
Year Groceries meat (a) (b) footwear (c) (d) coverings (e) etc.) 
E952=95>(f)i. . «ss 17.3 91 10.7 25.7 3.1 4.6 49 16.3 103.6 
N99G-9 7 (fh). 2.) 23.4 11.1 1521 14.8 30.4 Sh 6.3 6.4 20.3 131.1 
19G1E62 (f) .- =... 28.6 13.9 2 17.0 35.3 4.1 10.7 a2: 29.3 166.1 
35.2 17.8 22.7 20.3 41.6 4.5 11.2 8.7 36.3 198.3 
36.5 19.4 24.2 23.3 45.5 5.1 11.7 10.1 39.2 215.0 
373 19.9 26.1 25.0 48.9 55 12.4 11.2 41.6 227.9 
1968-69 (f) ..... 48.7 20.7 23.1 30.9 49.5 8.8 13.4 12.6 49.9 257.6 
TOGO 7 Otc im 3 cress 41.7 21.0 30.7 28.7 62.2 6.1 183 12.9 49.4 256.0 
LE TLET/e eaaeaea 45.2 Dies 32.6 30.7 55.6 6.7 13.6 13:5 52.9 272.1 
ih 7 Ca ee 50.0 22.2 33.9 32.4 SURI 7.5 154 14.4 55.8 291.3 
Pelee te ee as n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. na n.a. n.a. n.a. 319.5 
MOMs {f) fos isos 5 63.8 26.2 35.8 47.8 76.1 14.4 24.5 21.4 64.5 374.5 
POTASIS ed a 76.7 31.3 47.2 61.7 100.3 17.1 36.1 28.9 86.1 485.4 
I SISATG Vas cis ss! os 87.3 31.2 49.7 68.8 101.6 22.1 48.3 31.7 91.6 $32.3 
DT 110.4 35.1 58.0 nites 117.3 24.5 56.4 34.6 103.6 618.0 
MOTDAS ee sss 120.8 37.6 64.0 91.6 133.1 29.0 53.1 37.8 118.4 685.4 
(CA ae 132.0 48.2 72.8 100.5 141.2 29.5 $3.2 38.8 134.3 750.5 
ROTO SOF). wo ss 168.0 55.9 719 105.6 151.0 28.2 53.0 39.0 144.3 816.9 
ROROES Te oes us. 171.5 99:2 99.0 114.0 154.6 35.5 54.1 39.9 161.9 885.7 
ROSTeS2) sibs as Se: 195.1 60.3 106.8 122.3 166.6 38.8 57.0 42.3 178.9 968.1 
TOSIASS: ein, cee 234.8 63.6 914 119.5 186.6 39,5 69.0 41.5 184.4 1 030.5 
BOSS O4 Ree ire) 2 276.1 73.4 99.7 129.7 198.9 46.2 78.6 49.7 202.3 1 154.6 
MORASS mye ta een 324.4 76.5 108.6 15355) 221.8 44.8 78.2 58.4 229.5 1 296.0 
HOBS=86 0 ss 361.3 79.9 126.1 171.5 216.0 51.6 86.8 56.6 249.0 1 399.0 
EEE 


(a) Includes fresh fruit and vegetables, confectionery, soft drinks, ice-cream, cakes, pastry, cooked provisions, fish, etc., but excludes 
some delivered milk and bread. (b) Excludes sales from licensed clubs up to 1982-83. (c) Excludes basic building materials (e.g. timber, 
roofing tiles, etc.), builders’ hardware and supplies. (d) Includes radios, televisions and accessories, musical instruments, domestic 
refrigerators, etc. (e) Includes tobacco, cigarettes, newspapers, books, stationery, chemists’ goods, jewellery, etc. (f) Census figures. 
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(Chapter 21) Value of Trade by Sea and Air and Vessels Entered and Cleared, Tasmanian Ports 
Na a eA Rd oa pei ed ao Le sey a Es Se 


Imports Exports Vessels entered 
eS E a — = - Tasmanian ports 
Overseas Interstate Overseas (b) Interstate (b) Ta 
2 See = ~~~ Overseas and inter- 
Year By sea and By sea By air Total By sea and By sea By air Total State (c) 
air (a) (a) air 

$°000 $'000 $°000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $°000 $'000 no. 000 

net tons 
LSS 0h ee ieee na. na. n.a. 510 na. n.a. na. 292 101 27 
S40 rs anaes n.a. n.a. n.a. 1 976 n.a. n.a. n.a. 1 734 492 85 
USS0 fe cee ceo n.a. n.a. na. 1 318 n.a. na. n.a. 1 288 674 104 
ECO oe oat 1 686 450 n.a. 2 136 1 544 380 na. 1 924 806 116 
WAU sales nen 698 888 na. 1 586 562 736 n.a. | 298 613 106 
USSOi nares 738 2 000 na. 2 738 1 568 1 456 n.a. 3 024 654 205 
L890 ee spe 1 594 2 202 na. 3 796 792 2 182 n.a. 2 974 746 476 
OOO Meer eens 1 402 2 746 n.a. 4 148 3 078 2 144 na. 5 222 741 619 
VOWO Res, ew cae 1 662 (d) n.a. n.a. 1 040 (d) n.a. na. 979 1 211 
1919-20 ..... 1 626 (d) n.a. na. 4 022 (d) na. na. 841 632 
1929230) ans 3 668 16 028 na. 19 696 4 978 13 198 n.a. 18 176 1 076 1 390 
1939-40. .... 3 188 21 780 n.a. 24 968 4 852 20 954 n.a. 25 806 1 243 Loe) 
1949-5012 ss 18 704 S1 218 (e) 10 670 80 592 29 936 42 672 (e) 3 996 76 604 862 1 183 
1950-510 a 25 058 60 636 18 326 104 020 48 S14 53 740 6 392 108 646 905 1 279 
LOSICS 2 caren 41 422 76 024 20 474 137 920 37 024 71 684 6 018 114 726 902 1 323 
IBY aa eG 26 632 76 658 19 936 123 226 43 696 72 804 11 568 128 068 1 012 1 480 
OSS-54. vamencen 26 098 87 438 22 164 135 700 35 466 81 488 13 580 130 534 1 060 1 508 
1954-55 ..... 30 258 89 958 19 148 139 364 37 524 85 376 14 494 137 394 1 081 1 620 
ICEEEBGY Ae A x 24 884 99 608 21 166 145 658 40 608 100 630 18 762 160 000 1 030 1 586 
GEES) eas bo 27 764 105 788 20 020 153 572 45 004 108 654 18 112 171 770 1 161 7ST 
LOSTES8ae <a 25 466 113 636 19 122 158 224 44 506 109 652 18 354 172 512 1 241 1 872 
1958-59 . Aare 26 374 121 138 19 718 167 230 43 932 114 424 17 584 175 940 E2557) 1 966 
1959-60) 3 2. 27 606 130 014 19 210 176 830 47 730 137 530 20 818 206 078 1 308 2 287 
1960-61 ..... 37 208 141 086 19 356 197 650 42 588 143 036 21 944 207 568 1 354 2 546 
LOGL-62)2 0. 26 788 141 776 18 000 186 564 57 196 140 794 23 298 221 288 1 533 3 042 
19622630 35 746 150 620 18 158 204 524 66 792 146 454 21 602 234 848 1 614 3 474 
1963-64 ..... 35 032 167 964 19 840 222 836 73 318 173 590 23 424 275 332 1 508 3 346 
1964-65 .... Soni 170 963 20 819 227 449 87 315 193 371 25 770 306 456 1 472 3 412 
1965-66). «2 = = 43 585 192 732 21 123 257 441 92 007 212 785 25,5715) 330 367 (f) 1 645 (f) 3 887 
1966-67) <2 0. 51 376 209 456 20 311 281 143 88 834 224 975 25 680 339 490 1 684 4 085 
1967-68 mate 2 45 024 220 065 20 590 285 679 76 888 233 694 26 941 337 524 1 676 4 102 
1968-69 ..... 37 S09 241 398 21 051 299 958 102 061 265 476 25 825 393 362 1 795 4 645 
N969=70i eee 46 998 257 441 20 551 324 989 143 470 286 083 26 287 455 840 1 759 5 574 
1970-71 eke 45 719 269 022 19 777 334 519 143 198 277 669 27 103 447 970 1 639 5 338 
1971-72 F 39 749 281 576 20 622 341 947 178 950 302 608 29 374 510 932 1 754 5 937 
1972-73 bass 45 045 289 862 21 238 356 145 218 712 320 910 30 626 570 247 1 788 7 239 
1973-74 . ; 69 277 357 805 24 760 451 843 259 745 404 382 34 566 698 692 1 631 7 225 
NOT ARTS ecspss re 100 616 402 O81 26 850 $29 547 226 154 379 933 31 699 637 786 1 611 6 820 
197 5=7OW. ee 76 262 503 497 27 882 607 641 250 580 441 39] 36 280 728 251 1 536 6 733 
1976-77... 94 622 564 231 30 909 689 762 338 657 485 850 35 160 859 667 1 592 7 258 
NOSHHTES An a 115 778 594 793 39 388 749 960 381 942 594 441 38 206 1 014 589 1 528 6 992 
1978-79 ..... 140652 621 548 74 578 836 829 513 286 627 186 39 727 1 180 199 n.a. na 
L97S-80i 0 eae 179 780 935 584 53 481 1 168 845 646 827 772 531 32 141 1 451 499 n.a. n.a. 
1980-81 ..... 172 456 973 685 60 922 1 207 063 658 013 837 042 45 171 1 540 226 na. n.a. 
LOSIEB2 yee 166 032 1 031 330 61 187 1 258 548 647 617 879 421 47 525 1 574 562 n.a. na. 
1982-830 0) ees 179 819 1 084 743 74 552 1 339 113 773033 904 983 50 833 1 728 949 n.a. n.a. 
1983-84 . . . 202 786 1 189 170 69 735 1 461 691 774 308 1 075 077 57 768 1 907 153 n.a. n.a. 
1984-85) 3s 3 389 613 1 414 304 91 352 1 895 269 841 312 1 184 681 67 084 2 093 077 (h) 1 739 (i) 13 734 
1985-8655. es) 299 398 (g) n.a. (g) na (g) na. 900 O11 1 182 102 74 755 2 156 868 2 087 15 403 
1986-87... . 289 374 na. na na. 1 094 664 1 322 047 84 175 2 500 886 1 980 18 810 
1987-88 .... 282 415 na. na. n.a. 1 221 955 1 312 699 93 523 2 628 177 1 858 18 317 
1988-89 ..... 348 647 na. n.a. n.a. 1 356 594 na. 149 225 n.a. 1 939 18 706 
1989-90 . ; 352 915 n.a. n.a. na. 1 474 335 n.a. 112 212 n.a. n.a. na. 
1990-91... ; 299 069 na. na na. 1 344 608 n.a. r 95 641 n.a. n.a. na. 
OSTEO D Sy raneurs 287 155 n.a. na. n.a. 1 439 275 na. 98 304 n.a. n.a, n.a. 


(a) Data for 1979-80 onwards are not directly comparable with data for previous years because of revisions to estimating procedures 
to take account of inadequate documentation available for interstate imports by sea. (b) Data for 1978-79 onwards are not directly 
comparable with data for previous years. From | July 1978 overseas export figures relate to all goods leaving Tasmania for overseas 
countries. Prior to that date export figures relate to only goods leaving Tasmania for overseas countries for which documents had been 
lodged with customs in Tasmania. (c) In this section each vessel is recorded as an entry at the first Tasmanian port of call only; 
intrastate movements are excluded. (d) Collection discontinued until 1922-23. (e) Not collected before 1949-50. (f) From 1966-67 not 
comparable with previous years; details are now confined to vessels of over 200 registered net tons engaged solely in trade. (g) Figures 
no longer available, due to discontinuation of the Interstate Imports Collection. (h) Overseas only. (i) Deadweight tonnes. 
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(Chapter 21) Overseas and Interstate Exports of Selected Commodities, Tasmania 
Sheep skins Textile Ores Timber 
(with and yarn and Refined and (dressed and 
without wool) fabrics zinc concentrates undressed) 
Year SSS SSS SSS 2 = 
Quantity Value Value Quantity Value Value Quantity Value 
tonnes $'000 $'000 tonnes $'000 $°000 m2 $°000 
1945-46 1 890 326 4 599 75 454 4214 1 668 73 206 1 132 
1950-51 1 O14 1 688 9 266 80 836 15 054 5 704 135 668 3 230 
1955-56 1 873 1 356 14 674 100 611 19 888 10 836 140 938 6 570 
1956-57 2122 1 796 15 766 105 314 19 662 10 700 146 502 6 874 
1957-58 2 138 1 674 16 112 105 541 18 190 8 O88 132 242 4 616 
1958-59 2 565 1 288 14 166 116 271 20 054 4 824 153 378 6 844 
1959-60 3 216 2 078 17 524 115 680 22 922 5 952 177 931 8 952 
1960-61 3 071 1 786 19 188 109 664 21 020 6 760 149 657 9 554 
1961-62 3 050 1 892 21 278 133 O12 23 680 6 030 134 033 8 588 
1962-63 2 885 1 904 19 842 136 302 23 778 6 338 142 979 9 858 
1963-64 3 359 2 844 21 918 134 201 27 910 9 102 168 480 11 176 
1964-65 2 676 1 953 24 139 141 263 37/327, 9 570 189 832 12 811 
1965-66 3 268 2 465 24 077 137 257 38 331 11 302 174 297 12 145 
1966-67 3 402 2 456 24 102 155°273: 41 249 12 560 187 474 13 672 
1967-68 2 722 1 369 25 487 120 312 33 106 17 816 183 817 13 492 
1968-69 3 988 2 148 27 563 139 479 34 006 44 018 194 936 15 329 
1969-70 3 236 1 790 27 784 163 847 42 625 63 478 207 242 16 238 
1970-71 3 710 1 684 28 425 142 755 38 163 81 604 200 583 17 201 
1971-72 3 765 1 799 29 938 194 259 55 149 88 777 202 331 17 385 
1972-73 3 618 3 280 31 680 208 349 63 707 87 543 224 828 27 970 
1973-74 2 303 2 926 41 174 190 293 77 143 94 381 270 248 22 556 
1974-75 2 816 2 258 31 454 139 253 74 298 91 240 213 428 30 636 
1975-76 2 943 2 413 41 656 138 243 74 926 92 588 238 440 25 867 
1976-77 2 334 2 765 35 811 162 001 98 318 144 947 313 227 37 083 
1977-78 2 565 3 565 33 285 167 870 87 129 164 014 260 738 38 282 
1978-79 2 504 3 708 43 815 214 242 122 263 202 415 238 145 38 609 
1979-80 2 683 5 417 37 184 185 327 127 264 248 942 291 453 88 238 
2 330 3 231 45 047 194 115 135 276 np. 265 488 85 254 
PUT AL) 37395 46 095 199 774 162 700 n.p. 255 366 82 206 
2 239 2 841 50 073 203 759 164 424 np. 267 441 70 031 
25557 3 629 52 620 199 820 201 478 np 234 789 84 958 
2 615 4718 57 917 198 988 233 810 n.p. 228 837 91 223 
3 592 8 065 56 835 187 518 197 594 np. 224 432 97 470 
Butter Fresh fruit 
(incl. butter oil) apples and pears Meat Cheese Wool, greasy (a) 
Year a 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tonnes $000 tonnes $'000 tonnes $°000 tonnes $'000 tonnes $°000 
= RASS oy Ee 1 293 406 66 820 1 894 186 34 612 112 4113 1 438 
+ tases ete 1 958 1 173 64 841 6 828 915 302 63 17 5 446 18 688 
3 eaeorb Ena 4 988 3 463 92 569 11 498 2 470 1 076 36 23 8 387 11 140 
jy cu cotnpete Chie 6 101 3 452 58 836 7 936 2 074 883 102 73 9 392 16 198 
5 939 3 420 96 260 14 664 2 996 1 190 101 45 10 731 14 260 
Mice as her's 7 065 4 828 87 781 11 338 5 469 2415 69 51 11 415 12 106 
re 7 864 5 390 80 683 9 490 9 225 3 801 90 64 12 689 15 254 
Ye eee 5 419 3 298 92 730 11 226 6 896 3 212 60 47 11 068 12 560 
3 Mees BEE NENE 7 572 3 942 122 417 15 572 7 754 3 250 121 50 12 341 14 206 
1962-635" &, wi 2s 5c) es 8 597 4 368 108 438 17 508 933 4737 578 269 11 919 15 338 
DOG “G4 eeirc sais cue ce a LSS) 4 372 135 205 19 454 11 O18 5 505 895 328 11 378 17 604 
HOGTG See cles Soe we 10 374 5914 99 410 14 260 12 881 6 645 1 707 761 13 756 16 593 
PIGA-GOmewter te car es 8 878 5 214 134 482 20 651 12 749 7 038 2 887 1 493 1S 442 20 155 
WIGG-OU Pacis 3's sees 9 140 51259 96 O85 11 872 13 727 7 939 3 530 | 642 16 238 20 373 
NOGTEOS ae erste 8 992 5 107 115 873 14 647 11 345 7 042 4 190 1 854 13 994 15 041 
I9G8-69) 5 seein as 9 243 5 129 96 242 13 154 12 910 7 989 1 930 884 1S 798 18 592 
I9G9=70 sis. cst 12 611 6 950 109 382 14 905 17 084 11 774 7 267 2 957 16 512 17 821 
POP eye ix, oes 10 664 5 954 96 670 13 474 15 755 706 6 259 2 589 17 145 14 350 
ETM hits eles ws arise mo 9 829 8 067 74 848 11 092 21 463 161 6 816 3 875 20 413 17 180 
MEPIS Gar aegis 7 437 6 104 84 066 11 566 23 061 368 6 656 4 O85 Gp Ff) 34 579 
ORS STA ee sac apoe's c= 8 269 6 441 92 116 16 458 22 167 S07 7 730 5 930 16 963 38 319 
STASIS: sess ots eras 5 012 4 460 57 473 10 261 18 456 237 10 386 7 922 15 947 26 640 
1975-76 . . : 9 720 Teo2d, 47 114 8 756 20 883 192 9 026 7 633 17 435 31 232 
M9767 ees 4 363 3 851 24 847 5 732 22 951 281 14552 12 317 16 204-33. 685 
TTI os. 6 248 5 941 42257 11 092 20 984 557 15 222 14 409 16390 36.503 
IO7R 10 8) 21561 3 146 40405 11 794 24 569 37 240 16516 18 247 16 306-38 756 
POTO-SO eo cesla ons 2 871 4 343 45 467 13 826 21 104 670 12 188 17 127 13 213 36 630 


1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 


467 
300 
507 


39 932 
49 941 
39 184 
46 543 21 594 
37 662 23 729 
42 667 33 084 


(a) Excludes greasy wool on exported skins. 


890. 
$44 
285 
667 
249 


697 


19 3 
23 688 3 
30 392 5 
17 432 3 
14 164 3 
16 356 3 


IOWwWaMN 


11 
10 001 21 
11 750 
11 064 


48 422 
48 000 
48 161 
55/515 
66 856 
69 853 


15 293 
16 199 
17 129 
17 550 
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(Chapter 22) Average Retail Prices (a) of Selected Items of Foodstuffs: Hobart 
(Cents) 
Beef __ Silver- Lamb 

Bread Butter Eggs Bacon rib side Lamb chops Pork 

Year (b) Tea Sugar Potatoes (factory) 1 doz rashers without (corned) (leg) (loin) (leg) 
bone (c) (c) (c) 

680 g 250g 2kg l kg 500 g 5) (3 250g ILkg I kg 1 kg I kg 1 kg 
1,0) Ieee eae ci 2.3 6.8 9.3 14 125 10.6 9.3 11.2 9.3 9.0 10.4 11:7 
D0 Gi ede eee 2.4 6.8 93 2.2 11.6 12.9 7.9 11.7 93 97 10.6 11.2 
LON Re reset eta teres 2.6 6.8 97 47 12.1 12.1 ites) 11.7 9.3 8.6 10.6 11.2 
OW Gi wet tca terns 3.2 ze) 12.8 2.1 175 14.4 15.5 41.4 16.8 18.1 19.4 21.4 
Sd es eee 5.4 9.6 22.0 No) 237) 18.8 19.4 22.0 18.1 17.6 20.1 28.7 
LOD Great aren niet cre 4.6 12.0 16.3 Su, 21.2 16.2 16.4 20.3 1527 17.6 20.7 24.0 
OSI a. ie ote 3.4 12.8 16.8 1.9 ilyicil 12.0 13.0 16.5 13.0 10.8 14.8 17.9 
ISEB ny o ae a pore Shi! 12.6 17.9 24 15.0 14.9 11.1 15.0 14.6 15.4 16.8 18.1 
LOA Rie trea tenner 4.6 16.8 17.9 24 18.4 15.9 16.0 19.8 16.5 15.9 ee 23.1 
94 Gish). 4.6 25} 17.9 2.2 19.3 20.5 19.3 24.7 20.1 21.2 21.2 26.0 
OO Ber ies dicts arseen es 78 7-31 21.2 7.6 27.9 40.8 21.8 42.3 38.1 42.1 40.1 67.2 
LOSGRE cS 12.4 40.3 36.6 20.5 51.0 54.1 34.6 73.4 55.6 55.6 43.9 106.3 
OOD. elvan eee 14.5 38.3 42.3 20.2 52.4 S71 3935 98.3 85.8 56.2 45.9 119.5 
SGGinee ey wee heme 17.0 36.5 41.8 11.3 56.7 63.0 52.7 119.0 94.6 69.2 57.5 140.2 
QOTearentie he carne 18.0 36.6 46.0 15.5 S73) 65.7 54.9 125.9 100.5 71.4 62.2 145.1 
OGhy tiga oo 19.1 36.4 49.0 15.2 57.3 62.2 56.3 122.1 138.9 108.5 111.8 149.5 
MOGO ess Decne oe seenas 20.1 Bow 49.2 13.4 59.7 68.3 54.6 116.0 135.8 106.3 108.0 147.5 
QT OV see eapeg's Stee 21.3 33.9 49.0 14.1 60.6 67.7 55.6 122.6 138.9 197.6 109,3 147.5 
LOPE ee enean peers 23.5 85:3 48.0 14.5 62.0 64.4 55:2 127.4 144.4 107.4 107.6 148.8 
IPRS sees cree Hee 24.9 36.7 48.4 16.3 63.9 67.4 56.9 127.2 149.9 113.3 114.0 151.9 
MOT Sess! Sap t een 27.0 35.6 47.9 20.5 63.9 AS2 57.6 145.3 175.0 148.8 149.3 171.3 
LOTA rere ee 8 ae Bilee 37.2 48.0 30.4 67.5 58.8 75:6 153.9 201.3 170.9 174.8 220.0 
OTS treat peer eee 39.2 49.7 52.4 19.6 77.0 93.7, 91.9 136.7 180.8 VAS WEBI 256.6 
I Ves as ee cies Be oe 45.1 53.0 56.7 33.7 85.2 109.2 111.6 163.1 201.1 197.1 198.2 302.7 
Hiei 5, Boag 1 48.8 92.3 63.5 26.6 OLS 123.4 123.0 181.4 218.7 238.9 240.0 326.1 
LOTS: . coe canes wen eee 52.0 88.5 68.8 35.8 91.3 128.5 126.5 202.3 247.5 269.8 277.8 344.5 
NOT Gece sy.ce ees 57.0 79.5 85.3 395 94.8 138.5 149.5 333.8 3795 332.8 349.3 415.3 
HOSON csp cee ar: 63.8 TRS 95.3 45.0 104.8 147.5 170.5 392.0 441.8 Sys) 371.0 464.0 
Oe ee ee chtnscres ein 72.0 79.5 102.0 51.5 119.0 161.3 182.5 404.3 447.5 357.5 378.8 490.3 
LOS De. eee, coer: 79.5 86.5 115.8 45.3 150.8 169.3 204.8 409.0 441.8 359.5 373.8 540.0 
Sh Go fa aang co tt 84.3 103.3 128.5 59.8 168.0 178.0 218.0 471.8 499.5 375.5 413.8 $36.3 
VOSA eon e eee 92.0 140.3 134.0 52.8 171.0 184.8 225.8 498.8 528.5 401.3 440.0 550.8 
LOS SEM ey ec aeeetcee 92.8 157.0 139.8 50.3 175.8 194.3 239.8 520.0 $38.0 391.5 399.8 575.0 
IP brs casa Oncaa G5 98.0 149.0 150.3 61.0 185.8 201.0 242.8 541.0 552.8 401.0 437.0 $93.0 
1987 ete acre ts 105.5 152.0 163.8 70.0 184.3 195.3 261.0 $57.3 577.0 435.0 498.0 601.5 
ice Geeks chit or Gen 113.5 153.3 173.0 67.3 182.5 211.3 270.0 584.5 619.5 453.8 557.8 628.5 
LOS OR ecu. cecmene 120.0 Hite) 206.0 82.5 197.8 228.8 291.5 613.5 633.3 469.8 581.5 666.5 
1OSO Key. acme 131.3 172.0 237.8 48.5 197.5 238.8 321.0 638.0 653.0 488.5 621.3 689.8 
LOOM eons mance woes 179.0 214.3 47.8 204.5 238.3 317.8 625.8 658.8 492.8 632.0 700.5 
ee Pe ko aan ones Gan 142.3 172.5 200.5 61.5 202.8 237.0 3153)) 582.5 681.3 492.0 656.3 688.5 

—_——————————————————————— ee 


(a) In almost all cases the table units are not necessarily those for which the original price data were obtained. In such cases, prices 
have been calculated for the table unit. (b) Prior to 1978, bread delivered, 900 g. (c) Prior to 1968 prices shown were for ‘Corned beef 
(brisket), Mutton (leg), Mutton chops (loin)’, respectively. 
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(Page references: illustrations in italic: tables in bold) 


A 


abalone 201-202, 201 
Abel Tasman 3 
memorial 2 
see also ferries 
Aboriginal people 1-2 
adult education programs 135 
archaeological sites 2, 111 
art & artefacts 2, 10, 26 
culture 1, 111-112 
graves 12 
housing programs 158, 225 
martial law 4 
Truganini 5 
William Lanney 5, 11 
Aboriginal studies 15 
administration & government 53-63 
adoption 163 
Adult Education 123, 135-136 
DEIRT program 106 
Adult Literacy 135, 136 
aeroplanes 6 
AGFEST 12 
agriculture 177-186 
apiary industry 180, /80 
apple industry 182-183, 182 
cattle 184, 184, 186, 186 
data on 279, 280 
cereals 178, 179 
crops 179-183, 179 
area & production data 277-278 
dairying 177,178 
deer farming 185, 186 
emu farming 185, /85 
exotic crop developments 182 
farm business finance 177-179 
fruit 8, 178, 179, 180, 182-183, 182 
goats 186 
hops 181 
land degradation 38-39 
land use 178, 179 
pigs 
data on 279, 280 
farming 186, 186 
potato industry 181-182, 181 
poultry 14, 186, /85 
see also battery hens 
produce prices 281 
sheep 
data on 279, 280 
sheep & wool 177, 183-184, 183, 184, 24/ 
value of commodities 280 
vegetables 177, 178, 179, 179, 181-182, 181 
potato industry /8/ 
water quality 35 
wine grapes 183, 183 
air transport 233-234 
freight & passenger movement 234 


airlines 233 
deregulation 11 


QANTAS 172 
airports 14 
alcohol 


consumer price index 255 
expenditure 258 
licensing 8 
road deaths 67 
algae, toxic 14, 32 
allowances & pensions 151-156 
Ambulance Service Act 1982 141 
amphibians 21, 21 
threatened species 23 
Anglican Church see churches 
animals see environmental issues 
Antarctic 
Aurora Australis 246 
Division Headquarters 9 
Nella Dan 10 
Southern Cross expedition 6 
Southern Ocean Environment Cooperative 
Research Centre (CRC) 132 
tourism 27 
apple industry 182-183, 182 
APPM see Associated Paper & Pulp Mill 
apprenticeships 105, 105 
aquaculture CRC 133 
see also fishing 
Archer, Dr Geraldine, obituary 15 
architecture 228-229 
awards 228, 229 
art galleries 137-138 
special exhibitions 137-138, 139 
William Charles Piguenit 14, 138 
see also museums 
Associated Paper & Pulp Mill 219-220 
Burnie strike 12, 13 
air emissions 33 
Atlantic Salmon 204-205 
Australia, bicentennial celebrations 10 
Australia Day awards 11, 12, 14 
Australian Conservation Foundation 10 
Australian Constitution Act 1850 55 
Australian Maritime College 123, 128, 133-134, 247 
enrolments (1992) 134 
Australian Medical Association 12, 15 
Australian National Railways Commission 9 
Wesley Vale plant 9 
Australian Postal Corporation Act 236 
Australian Trainee award 13 
Australian Traineeship System (ATS) 105-6, 135 


B 


banks 
lending commitments 252, 253 
Tasmania 12 
Trust 12 


fauna 
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Bass Strait crossing record 15 
battery hens 14 
bees see agriculture—apiary industry 
Bell Bay 8 
Benders quarry 13 
Beryle Haynes Trust Fund 12 
betting 9 
beverages see food & beverages 
bicentennial celebrations 10 
biodegradable products 13 
birds 
environmental issues 21, 21, 20, 23, 24 
births 
summary (1830-1991) 270 
Bloom, Prof Harry, obituary 15 
boat building 247 
breathalyser tests 8 
breweries 14, 218 
bribery scandal 10, 11 
bridges 4,7, 8,9 
construction value 230 
Hobart floating-arch 7 
Brighton social conditions 13 
British Steel Challenge race 113, 174, 174 
building 
approvals summarised 286 
data on dwellings summarised 286 
Friendly Beaches tourism project 229, 229 
value of work done 227 
see also construction 
building construction data 287 
building materials 
prices 256-257, 257 
Burnie 
port facilities 248 
Burnie-Devonport statistical division 265, 265 
bus services see Metropolitan Transport Trust 
Business Advice for Rural Areas 104 
business services 251, 252 
bushfires, 6, 8, 50, 27 
Butcher of the Year 12 


Cc 
Cadbury 6 
capital expenditure 

private 259-60, 259 
capital punishment 8 
carers 

pensions 152, 153 

support for 157 
Cascade Breweries 14 
casinos 9, 9-10, 14 
Catholic Church, see churches 
cats, control of 25 
cattle see agriculture 
Caveat Board 4 
cereals see agriculture 
Certificate of Vocational Skills 106, 135 
CES see Commonwealth Employment Service 
chemicals 

products summarised 284 

see also manufacturing 
child care 160-161, 161 
child disability allowance 151, 154 


churches 
Anglican 5, 13, 119 
ordination of women 14 
welfare services 164-167 
Catholic 13, 119 
St Mary’s College 13 
Presbyterian 119 
Uniting 15, 119, 120 
climate 46-52 
in capital cities 48 
of Hobart 50 
prehistoric 2 
clothing & footwear 
CPI data 291 
expenditure on 258 
see also manufacturing 
coal 195 
production 282 
see also manufacturing 
commerce 251-260 
household expenditure 257 
prices & price indexes 254-257 
private capital expenditure 259-260 
private finance 252-254, 253 
retail trade 257-258 
value of commodity groups 291 
Commonwealth 
proclamation 6 
see also government 


Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act 1901 


74 
Commonwealth Bank Nationalisation Act 7 
Commonwealth Crimes Act 71 
Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) 

training programs 101-103 
Commonwealth Government 6, 53-54 

House of Representatives 54 

responsibilities listed 53 

Senate 54 

Senators (1993) 54 
communications 231-240 

coaxial cable 8 

OPTUS 236 

radio 14 

submarine cable 7, 236 

subscriber-trunk-dialling 8 

Telecom 236 

telegraph link 5 

telephones 6, 7 

telecasts 8 

television services 237, 238 
communism 7 
Community Service Order 66 
Competency-based Training 105 
conservation 

Forestry Commission 210 

IUCN categories 22-23 

reserved areas 25-27 

status of vertebrate animals 22-23, 22 

see also environmental issues 
Constitution 5,55, 65 
Constitution Act 1854 55 
Constitutional Amendment Act 1926 59 
Criminal Code Act 1924 73 
Cooperative Research Centres (CRC) 132 
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construction 227, 230 
building 227 
building approvals 286 
price of materials 256-7 
engineering 227, 230, 230 


residential & non-residential buildings 227 


Consumer Price Index 255, 255, 257, 291 
convicts, discipline of 4 
copper 8, 14 
Coroners Act 1957 72 
Coroners Amendment Act 1985 74 
courts 69-74 
Arbitration 8 
Children’s 70, 72, 72 
Coroner’s 72-3 
Family 74 
High 7, 70,74 
Magistrates 69, 71 
offences heard 69, 71 
Petty Sessions 65, 71 
Requests 70, 71-72 
Small Claims division 71 
Supreme 4, 65, 69, 70-71, 72 
system 70 
see also law & order; police 
Cracroft Valley 10 
crays see Rock Lobster—Southern 
CRC see Cooperative Research Centres 
cricket, see sport 
Crime Intervention Unit 73 
criminal investigation 66-67 
crops see agriculture 
Culley, Jim, obituary 15 
culture 119-120 
cultural activities attendance data 119 
currency, decimal 8 
cycling see sport 


D 


dams 
Federal Government policy 9 
Gordon-below-Franklin 9 
daylight saving 8 
death 141-142 
by sharks 15 
rate 94, 94, 142 
road toll 14, 67, 232, 232, 290 
sentence 76 
summary of data (1830-1991) 270 
debt 
State & local 83, 83, 84 
deer farming 185 


Dept of Community & Health Services 142 


welfare support 156-163 


Dept of Employment, Education & Training 


(DEET) 
Jobs, Education & Training (JET) 155 


Dept of Employment, Industrial Relations & 


Training (DEIRT) 
Adult Education Division 106, 135 
employment programs 104-105 
occupational health & safety 145-146 
TAFE 123, 134-135 
training programs 105-106 

Dept of Social Security (DSS) 


income maintenance 151-156 
see also pensions; social welfare; 
Dept of Tourism, Sport & Recreation 
development program 116 
Dept of Veterans’ Affairs (DVA) 
income maintenance 151, 152, 153 
see also under pensions; social welfare 
Depression, The 7 
Dental Nurse Scheme 8 
Devonport 
port facilities 248 
disabled people 
Child Disability Allowance 154 
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community support services 156, 157, 158 


education for children 124-125 
employment support 103 


pensions & allowances 151, 152-154, 153 


divorce 74, 76 

summary of (1895-1991) 270 
domestic violence 73 

support services 161-162 
driving licences 8 
droughts 49-50 
Drug Education Program 69 


E 
education 123-139 
Adult 106, 123, 135-136 


Australian Maritime College 123, 133-134 


Bellerive Cottage School 130, /30 
Council 5 
CPI 255, 291 
CREMIS2 
disabled people 158 
Drug Program 69 
employment 100-106 
Higher School Certificate 12 
no’s of people involved 273 
nursing school 13 
primary 5, 125-126 
prison 134 
retention rates 127-128, 128 
rural 124, 125 
School of Distant Education 129 
secondary 126-128 
St Mary’s College 11 
Tasmanian Certificate (TCE) 124, 125 
Technical & Further Education (TAFE) 
134-135 
see also DEIRT 
tertiary 128-131, 133-134 
University of the Third Age 123 


see also schools; University of Tasmania 


elections 
Commonwealth 6 
Federal 9, 10-11, 14, 54 
Hare-Clark system 58 
Legislative Council 12 

electoral divisions 6/ 

local 12, 15 
State 8, 12,59 


123% 


see also government; parliament; political 


parties 
electoral divisions (State) 59 
electricity 
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generation, value of work done 230 
see also under Hydro-Electric Commission 
Electrolytic Zinc Co. 6,8 
see also under mining companies 
employment 96-99 
benefits 106-7 
CES training programs 101-103 
DEIRT programs 104 
education & training 100-106, 155 
growth of 252 
fishing industry 199-200 
forty-hour week 7 
generated through sport 112 
injuries 146, /46 
labour costs 107 
mining industry 189, 191-196 
training expenditure survey 103, 103 
training schemes & programs 104-106 
wage rate & earnings summary 271 
working environment 106-108 
Employment Tasmania 104 
emu farming 185 
energy see under Hydro-Electric Commission 
engineering see under construction 
entertainment, television 9, 10, 237, 238, 288 
Theatre Royal 10 
environment 9 
conservation, Southwest area 9 
World Heritage Commission 9 
World Heritage List 9 
environmental issues 19-42 
Air Emission Inventory 33 
atmosphere 27-33 
fauna 19, 20-25 


conservation status of vertebrates 22-23, 


D2 
diversity of 21-22, 21 
threatened species 23, 24 
threats to survival 23-25 
flora 19-20 
threatened taxa 20 
seagrass beds 36 
Integrated Energy Management Centre 31 
land 37-40 
Landcare 25 
marine reserves 37 
recycling & waste disposal 13, 40-41, 40 
toxic algae 14, 32 
UV radiation levels 29 
water 33-37 
pollution 25, 33-37 
fluoridation 8 
usage 33 
see also pollution 
Environmental Protection Act 1973 33, 34 
epidemics, poliomyelitis 7 
see also health 
erosion of farmland 38-39 
Executive & Legislation Council 4 
exploration 1, 2,3 
see also minerals 
exports see under trade 


F 


fabricated metal products see manufacturing 
family 
allowances 154-155, 155 
welfare support see social welfare 
Family Law Act 1975. 70, 74 
farmland 
degradation 38-39 
fauna see environmental issues 
Federal Court 8, 74 
Federal Government 7, 8, 9 
dam policy 9 
elected members (1990) 10-11 
senators (1993) 14 
Federation 53, 65 
establishment of 6 


> 


Bruny Island 233 
Spirit of Tasmania 173, 234, 234 
finance 
glossary of terms 86 
Local government 83, 84 
presentation of information 85 
private 252-254, 253 
commercial 253, 254 
housing 252 
lease 253-4, 254 
public 79-86 
debt 83 
taxation 83, 84 
State government 80-83 
expenditure 82 
transactions 80, 81 
trading enterprises listed 82 
taxes, fees & fines 84 
fines 76 
fires 6 
North Lyell Mine 6 
King Island Dairies 11 
see also bushfires 
fish, death by shark 15 
environmental issues 20, 21, 21, 23, 24 
hatcheries 5 
Inland Fisheries Commission 8 
trout fishing championships 175 
see also fishing—aquaculture 
fishing 199-207 
abalone 201-202, 201 
Atlantic Salmon 204-205 
aquaculture 14, 133, 204-206 
crustaceans 202-203 
Commonwealth 206-207 
finfish 203-204 
licensing 207 
major species 203 
molluscs 201-202 
Pacific Oysters 205-206 
shark industry 207 
Shellfish Sanitation Program 206 
South East Trawl (SET) 206-207 
Southern Rock Lobster 202-203, 199 
fishing industry 199-200 
data summarised 283 
employment 199-200, 199 
research & development 206 


Flinders Island. Wybelanna graves 12 
floods 5. 7, 48-49. 51 
control of 35 
flora see environmental issues 
fluoridation 8 
food & beverages 
CPI data 291 
expenditure 258 
production summarised 284 
retail prices 255-256, 256 
see also manufacturing 
football see sport 
footwear see manufacturing 
Forest Practices Act 40 
Forest Practices Code 39 
forestry 209-214, 209, 2/0, 213 
conservation 210 
CRE T1338 
employment 209-210 
forest types 210-211 
log use & production 213 
management 211-212 
woodchipping 213 
forests & forest industry 11, 212-214 
see also manufacturing: 
fruit see agriculture 
fuel 
power expenditure 258 
wood 209 
see also petrol 
funrun 114 
fundraising 11 
furniture industry 
see manufacturing 


G 


gas exploration 197 
Gifford, Jim, obituary 15-6 
Glenorchy 8, 11 
gold. discoveries 5.6 
government 
coalition 8,9 
Commonwealth see Commonwealth 
Government 
Depression years 
Dept. of Treasury & Finance 14 
‘Electoral Cnsis’ 9 
establishment of 4-6 
employment data 97 
Labor 6,7, 8.54 
Liberal 10 


self 4-6 (1838-1900). 8 
Scullin 7 


speakerelection 12 
State see State Government 


see also elections: parliament: political parties: 


Government & Administration 53-63 
Government House 10 
Govemor-General 13, 53-54. 65 
governors 5, 55-56, 56, 56 , 65 
lieutenant 3, 4,5. 56 
Green Independent party see Parliament 
Greening Australia 
land management 39 
Groom, Hon Ray 57-58 
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H 


handicapped children 
education 124-125 
see also disabled people 
Hansard 9 
harbour construction 230 
Hare-Clark system 58 
Hawkins, Stephen 115 
health 141-149, 255 
administration 144-145 
air pollutants 28-29, 31-33 
boards 145, 148 
chest X-rays 7 
CPI data 291 
Devon Hospital Ambulance /4/ 
forums 148 
legionnaires disease 10 
Menzies Centre for Population Health 
Research 146, 147, 149 
mortality 141-142 
see also death 
occupational & safety 145-146 
poliomyelitis epidemic 7 
services 142-145 
sickness allowances 153 
tuberculosis 7 
health care expenditure 258 
Health (Regional Boards) Act 145 
HEC see Hydro-Electric Commission 
Helsham Commission 10 
hens 
battery 14 
see also agriculture—poultry 
history & chronology 1-17 
Hobart 
celebrations 13 
climatic data 49,50 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) 106 
Community Legal Service Inc 75 
election of mayor 12 
port facilities 246 
statistical division 263, 263 
honey see agriculture—apiary industry 
hops 181 
horses 
numbers summarised 279 
pacing 114 
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race meetings 8, 10, 11-12, 14, 15, 113. 114 


hospitals 

Repatriation General 13 

Royal Hobart nursing school 13 
House of Assembly, dissolution 
house prices 256, 256 
household expenditure 257, 258 
houses 227, 227 
housing 255 


costs. 225, 227, 227, 252, 253, 253, 257 


CPI data 291 

home ownership 224 

Mortgage Relief Scheme 159 

new 224-295 
housing & construction 223-23 
housing services 158-159, 225 
Hydro-Electric Commission (HEC) 15 

data summarised 283 
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power schemes 9, 10, 13, 49 

river power development 9 

water storage 48 

see also power stations 
Hydro-Electric Department 6, 7 


l 
immigration, ‘displaced persons’ 7 
imports see under trade 
imprisonment 66, 76-77 
Industrial & Commercial Training Act 105 
industrial disputes 108 
Industrial Safety, Health & Welfare Act 1977 146- 
147 
industrial wastes 34 
industries 
housing & construction 223-230 
manufacturing 215-222 
primary see agriculture; fishing; mining 
TAFE programs 135 
industry employment data 98, 98 
Information Technology Centres (ITeC) 102 
Inlands Fisheries Commission 8 
insurance, no-fault third party scheme 9 
islands 
areas of 43 
Bruny 3 
King 11, 39, 43 50, 51 
Maria 3 


J 
Jack Mackerel 204 
Job Search Assistance 101 
Jobs, Education & Training (JET) 155 
jobs see under employment 
JOBSKILLS 102-103 
JOBTRAIN 102, 135 
Justices Act 1959 73 


K 


Knight, Tasman, obituary 16 


E 


Labour force 
participation rates 97 
Labour & the Workplace 95-109 
see also employment; unemployment 
Labor-Green Accord 10, 11 
Labor Party 
Australian 15 
elections 7,8 
Federal election 14 
see also political parties 
Lady Nelson 10 
lakes 
areas of 44 
land 
changes 23-25 
environmental issues 23-5, 37-39 
forestry 39 
free grants 4 
sales 4 
salting of 38 
settlement & utilisation 276 
land degradation 37-39 


land tenure 26 
Landcare 25, 40 
Larissey, Frank, obituary 15 
Launceston 3, 10 
Examiner 12 
port facilities 247 
smoke levels 28, 32 
statistical division 264, 265 
Law Handbook 75 
Law & Order 65-77 
community corrections 77 
jury system 66 
legal system 65-66 
‘rule of law’ 65 
sentences 74, 76-77 
see also courts; police 
leave 
annual 8, 9, 106, 107 
long service 107 
sick 107 
Legal Aid Commission 75 
legionnaires disease 10 
Liberal Government 10 
Liberal Party 9 
Federal elections 14 
leadership changes 12 
see also political parties 
libraries 6, 136-137 
Licensing Act 66 
Lions Club Convention 15 
Lions Youth of the Year speaking award 12 
Local Courts Act 1896 71 
Local Employment Initiatives (LEI) 104 
logging, Helsham inquiry 10 
Lemonthyme & Southern Forests 10 


M 


Macquarie Harbour 4 
pollution study 36 
magistrates 
duties 65 
mammals 
environmental issues 20, 21, 21, 22, 23, 23, 
24, 25 
manufacturing 215-222 
basic metal products 216, 217, 220-221 
chemical, petroleum & coal products 216, 217 
employment 215-216, 285 
fabricated metal products 216, 217, 221 
food & beverages 216, 217, 217-219, 218 
furniture 216, 217, 
machinery 216, 217 
major manufacturers 217-221 
non-metallic mineral products 216, 217, 220 
paper & paper products 216, 217, 219-220 
printing & publishing 216, 217 
tobacco 216 
textiles, clothing & footwear 2/5, 216, 217, 
219 
transport equipment 216, 217 
wood, wood products 216, 217, 219-220 
marriages 
summary of (1830-1991) 270 
marine reserves 37 
May, Tony, obituary 16 
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meat 
production 281 
retail prices 294 
medical care costs 258 
Menzies Centre for Population Health Research 
146, 147, 149 
Mercury, The 235, 238-9, 239 
metals 5, 6, 7, 8, 14, 187 
see also mining 
Metropolitan Transport Trust 8 
bus passenger services 232, 233, 290 
migration 87, 89-90, 89 
minerals 
contents of metals 282 
exploration & development 5, 6, 189-190, 189 
fuels 195 
companies 195, 
processing 196, 220, 221 
value & production 188 
mines 8, 11, 12, 14 
Mines (Strategic Prospectivity Zones) 1992 190, 
Mines Inspection Act 1975 146 
mining 187-198 
base metals 190-195 
products 220-221 
capital expenditure 189 
employment 188 
gold industry 197 
industrial waste pollution 34 
land degradation 39 
leases & licences 191, 192 
markets & prices 187-188 
mine closures 189 
oil & gas exploration 197 
ore reserves 193 
value of industry 190 
Mining Act 1929 70 
mining companies 6, 11, 190-194, /93 
Miss Australia 14 
Miss Tasmania 11, 12, 13 
Fundraiser 11 
motor vehicles 
air emissions 30 
air pollution 29 
leaded petrol 32-3 
registration 232, 289, 290 
mountain heights 44, 44 
MTT see Metropolitan Transport Trust 
museums 137-139 
see also art galleries 
Muslims 120 
mussels 202 


N 


National Enterprise Workshop award 13 
national parks 9, 10, 26 

recreation & tourism 27 
National Parks & Wildlife Act 1970 26 
National Parks & Wildlife Act 1975 9 
Neasey, Hon Frank, obituary 16, 69 
neighbourhood centres 160 
Neighbourhood Watch 68 
newsagents 258 
newspapers 4, 11, 239-240, 240 

history of The Mercury 235, 238-9, 239 


newsprint, production of 7 
see also wood, wood products & furniture 
industries 
Newstart 101 
Nichols, Jean, obituary 16 


O 


obituaries 15-16 

occupational health & safety 145-146 
oil exploration 197 

Oliver, W.C.S. (Bill), obituary 16 
Olympic gold medallist 14 
ombudsman 9, 12 

ORMUST 2365237 

Orange-Bellied Parrot 20, 26 
Order of Australia 11, 12, 14 
Orielton Lagoon, toxic algae 14, 32 
ores see metal 

osmiridium 7 

oysters 205-206 


P 


Pamplin, Owen, obituary 16 
paper 
industry 214 
mills 7, 219-220 
see also manufacturing 
Par Avion 14 
Parliament 
bi-cameral 5 
Commonwealth 54 
Hansard 9 
House of Representatives (1993) 55 
State 55,56 
see also elections; government; political parties 
‘Patriotic Six’ 5 
passenger arrivals & departures 272 
pay 108 
equal 8 
penal settlements 4, 5, 6 
pensions see social welfare 
petroleum 
rationing 7 
rostering system 10, 11 
physiography 
of Tasmania 44, 45, 46 
Plaister, Doug, obituary 16 


poisons 
1080 34 
lead 32-33 


police 66-69 
Adopt-a-Cop 68, 68 
appointments 12 
community policing 67-69 
domestic violence 73 
Neighbourhood Watch 68 
offences recorded (1990-92) 66 
Police Offences Act 1935 73 
political parties 
Centre 8 
distribution of votes 58 
Green Independent 10, 12, 14 
Independent 54 
Labor 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15,54, 57, 59 
Labor-Green Accord 10, 11, 59 
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Liberal 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 14,54, 59 expenditure 118, 258 
Liberal-Centre Coalition 9 for the disabled 158 
United Australia 7 land degradation 39 
see also under elections; government; Masters Games 118 
parliament pollution from fishing 36 
pollution recycling 13,40, 40 
air 27, 28-33, 30 religion 272 
coastal 36 education in schools 124 
freshwater 33-36 religious affiliation 120 
population 4,5, 6, 7, 10, 87-94 see also churches 
Aboriginal people 2 rent 7 
age & sex data 92, 92 reptiles 21, 21 
convicts 3,5 environmental issues 21, 21, 23, 24 
distribution 90-92, 91, 92 retirement 107 
fertility 93 pensions 151 
growth 88-90, University of the Third Age 123 
health research 146, 147, 149 Risdon Cove 3 
life expectancy & mortality 94, 94 rivers 2,3, 9, 12-13, 44, 46 
reproduction rates 93, 93 Derwent nutrient investigation 36 
summary 268, 269 flooding of 35, 48-49 
Port Arthur 4, 6 lengths of 44 
ports 245-248 Rivers & Water Supply Commission 8 
data summarised 292 road traffic accidents 290 
postage stamps 5 roads 231 
postal services 236-237 construction 230 
data summarised 288 toll 14, 67, 67, 232, 232 
potatoes see agriculture—vegetables West coast 10 
poultry see agriculture; battery hens Roaring Forties 44, 46 
power boats 14 Rock Lobster, Southern 202-203 
power stations 6, 7,8 Rossbank Observatory 4 
see also Hydro-Electric Commission rowing see sport 
premiers see State Government Royal Commission into Bribery 11 
prime ministers 7, 54 Royal Society of Tasmania 3 
printing & publishing 216, 217 RSPCA 12 
prisons 74, 76 Rural Municipalities Act 5 
education in 134 
restoration, Penitentiary Chapel 226, 226 S 
probation 4, 66 Saturday trading 9 
Public Service Tribunal 8 scallops 202 
Public speaking award 12 School of Distance Education 129 
pulp mills 209 schools 
Port Huon 12 Cottage School, Bellerive 130, /30 
pulpwood 209, 219-220 district high & high 125 
punishment non-government 5, 8, 125, 126, 126, 127-128, 
capital 8 127, 128 
sentences 74, 76-77 preschools 125 
primary 124, 126, 127 
Q secondary 126-128 
QANTAS 172 special 124-125 
Queen’s Birthday Honours 15 St Mary’s College 13 
Quintus Servinton 4 teachers strike 13 
see also education 
R sea pollution 25 
radio seafood see abalone; fish; oysters; mussels; rock 
SELVICESH SZ ol Zon 259 lobsters; scallops 
stations listed 237 settlement 3-4 
Racing & Gaming Act 66 see also penal settlement 
radio communications data 288 sewage pollution 33-34 
rail transport 5, 8, 9, 234, 236 sharks 
Tasrail freight 236 deaths 15 
rainfall 47-48, 47, 47, 50, 51 fishery 204, 207 
recreation 118-119, 257 ships 3, 4, 8,9, 10 
Association of Tasmania 118 troopship SS Geelong 87 
CPI data 291 see also ferries 


environmental issues 27 SIDS 15 
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Skillshare 102 

snow 48,50, 51 

social welfare 151-167 
accommodation 161 
adoption 163, 163 
allowances 151, 153-154, 155, 156, 275 
bereavement assistance 156 
carers 152-3 
child protection 162-3 
community services 157-158, 160 
domestic violence 161-162 
Endeavour Program participants 1/66 
family services 159-163 
fringe benefits 156 
housing 158-159 
income maintenance 151-156 
non-government support 156-163 


pensions 151, 151, 152-4, 152, 153, 155, 156, 


274 
wardship 162 
welfare assistance 156-163 
work scheme, George Town /6/ 
soil erosion 38, 39 
speed cameras 67 
sport 112-118, 175 
achievements (1992-93) 112-116 
athletics 175 
Barcelona Olympic representatives 112, 115 
cricket 11, 12 
cycling 175 
football 57 
funrun 114 
heroes 112 
Holden William Leitch Medal 12 
Masters Games 118 
rowing 11 
State-of-Origin 11, 114 
State-wide league 11, 12, 13, 113 
Sun-Herald tour 13 
TAL, 1, 3} 
Lindisfarne rowing shed //5 
veterans 112-113, 114 
see also Tasmanian Institute of Sport 
Sportswoman of the Year 13, 113 
State Government 10, 53-60 
cabinet & executive 56-58 
department & cabinet changes 14, (1993) 60 
electoral divisions 6/ 
Executive & Legislative Council (1824) 4 
history of 55 
House of Assembly 5, 7, 8, 57, 58-59, (1993) 
58 
Legislative Council 7, 8, 59-60, (1993) 60 
members (1993) 58 
ministers & their portfolios (1993) 62 
‘Patriotic Six’ 5 
portfolio changes 12 
premiers 5, 57-58, 57 
support to sport 116 
training schemes 104-106 
statistical divisions 261-265 
suffrage 8 
Sullivan’s Cove 3 
Sunday trading 9 
superannuation 106, 107 


superphosphate 6, 284 
Sydney-Hobart Yacht Race 11, 12, 14, 113, 174 


T 
TAB 9 
Targa Tasmania 12, 113, 175 
Tas Jobs for Youth 104-105 
Tasman memorial 2 
Tasmania 
electoral divisions, Legislative Council 6/ 
map of 43, 45 
position of 43 
statistical divisions 261-265 
statistical summary 267-294 
Tasmania Day 10, 13 
Tasmanian Arts Advisory Board 119 
Tasmanian Certificate of Education (TCE) 124, 
125 
Tasmanian Chamber of Commerce & Industry 15 
Tasmanian Council of Churches 15 
Tasmanian Fisheries Act 1959 202 
Tasmanian Government see State Government 
Tasmanian Industrial Commission 107 
Tasmanian Institute of Sport 15, 114, 116-117 
notable performances (1992-92) 117 
scholarships listed 118 
Tasmanian Sporting Hall of Fame 10 
Tasmanian Symphony Orchestra 13 
Tasmanian of the Year 13 
Tattersalls Lottery 6 
taxation 7, 83-4 
telecommunications 236 
data summarised 288 
Technical & Further Education (TAFE) 
see DEIRT; education 
telephones see communications 
television 9 
television services 237, 238, 288 
temperature 9, 46-47, 46, 50, 51, 52 
textiles & clothing industries 216, 217, 219 
Theatre Royal 10 
Three Peaks Race 15, 113, 174 
timber see under forestry 
tobacco 255, 258, 258 
CPI data 291 
see also under manufacturing 
tornadoes 48, 51 
tourism 169-175 
Antarctica 27 
building award, Friendly Beaches 229, 229 
data 169, 170, 171 
environmental issues 27 
TT-Line 173 
visitors 
accommodation 171, 172-173, 172 
attractions for tourists 174-175 
trade 241-2 
exports 7, 242, 243, 243, 244, 244, 246, 291 
foreign trade values 245 
imports & exports (1822-23) 241 
interstate 248-9, 248 
retail 251, 252, 257-258 
commodity group sales 291 
foodstuff prices 294 
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revenue from seaports 245 
Tasmanian ports 245-8 
trading partners 242-4 
trade unions 108 
traffic control 67 
traineeships 105-6, 106 
trams 
history of 235, 235 
transport 231-236 
aeroplanes 6 
air fare subsidy 10 
CPI data 291 
equipment 221 
freight-equalisation 9 
household expenditure 258 
MTT 8 
see also ferries; railways; ships; 
transportation 3, 4,5 
trees 
native hardwoods 7 
see also under forestry 


U 
ultraviolet radiation 29 
unemployment 95, 99-100, 99, 100 

income support 154 

summary of benefits received 271 
Uniting Church, see churches 
University of Tasmania 6, 8, 14, 15, 123, 128-133 

CRC centres 133 

Law School 65 

see also education—tertiary 
University of Tasmania Act 1992 192 
University of the Third Age 123 


V 
Van Diemen’s Land _ 5, 6, 55, 241-2 
vegetables see agriculture 
vegetation 
clearance 35 
forest 210-211 
impact of human activity 23-25 
see also environmental issues—flora 
vehicles see motor vehicles 
visitors see tourism 
Voss, Roelf, obituary 16 
voting rights 6 
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wages 8, 107-108 


Waldheim Chalet Interpretation Centre 


Wander (Aust.) Pty Ltd 


Quoiba pl 
Warren Cave 


ant | 


3 


human occupation 
water see environmental issues 
Water Act 1957 40 


weather 


monthly review (1992) 50-52 


Tasmanian 44 
Welfare Rights Service 75 


see also social welfare 


wetlands 35 


wine see agriculture 
Winter, Wilfred, obituary 


women 
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employment benefits 


equal pay 
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in sports & recreation 
in the workforce 96, 97, 99 


ordination of 


TAFE courses 
voting rights 6 


Women in Trades Program 


14 
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105 


wood, wood products industries 
see manufacturing; forestry 
woodchips 209, 213 


woodsmoke 


28, 32 


wool see agriculture 


workplace see labour & the workplace 


World Heritage Commission 9 


List 9 


World Heritage Areas 26 


coastal pollution 36 


World War II 
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yacht racing 
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14, 15 


British Steel Yacht Commercial Union 


see also Sydney-Hobart Yacht Race 
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